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PREFACE 


T he design of this book k to direct students to the 
evolutiou uf co natitutional prov ov»\ronT.f from the time 
of the declared policy of Henry 1. towards his subiects to 
the present day. Its broader purpose is stated in detail in 
the Introduction, but a few brief words of explanation and 
acknowledgments of criticism and assistance give occasion 
ftir this Preface. 

The following chapters arc the result of informal lectures 
given before niy classes at the State Normal School in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, where we have for several years followed a 
course of study in Constitutional History (as given in the 
Outlines in the Api»en<lix of this volume). In preparing stu- 
dents for the profession of public schwl teaching, I have 
deemed it wiws to iinpnvss them with the imderlying prin- 
ciplc.s of citizenship ainl go\'enunent, and to prove to them 
that the love of lil>erty is a noble inheritance of the past 
In the siHJcial study of these written bulwarks of our 
freedom my aim has l)een to further the interest in original 
documents by comparing the details of the different articles, 
hy discussing their bearing, by pointing tint the development 
of citn.stitutioiinl bi^toiy, and hy noting the evolution of one 
document of lil^rty fr«>m the \>receding one. The hook 
makes no pn*ten$ions to exhaustive exposition, either of the 
documents discussed or of the critical material cited. It 
is meant as an aid to teacher and pnpil whose time for his- 
torical research is UmiU’d, auvl it is hut uuggeative oi the 
possibilities of furtlmr intcimivo study. 
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The outline on Constitutional History has served its pui^ 
pose with my own classes, and in the ninth grade of our 
grammar department of the Practice School it is used as the 
basis for more detailed work. The fact that a lai^ge majority 
of the pupils who are to be benefited by public instruction 
finish their technical education with the last year in the 
grammar schools makes it imperative that a course in Ameri- 
can institutions and politics )>c presented which shall make 
intelligible to them the great race movement of which they 
are an integral part. 

At the same time that I offer this work to my fellows in 
the profession, I beg to acknowledge my gratitude to those 
friends who have assisted me with aid, advice, and criticism. 
Professor Albert Bushncll Hart, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, and Judge .Samuel P. Hadley, of Txjwell, Slass., 
have guided me materially in my research for ronteinp<»ra- 
neous and latter-day comments. Mr. Henry A. Clapp, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, has given most generou.sly 
of liis time in making translations frf)in <‘ertain Latin texts. 
The Hon. James O. Lyford, naval officer of customs, Bo.ston, 
Mass,, has added to the varied suggestions and services of 
years by following the work of the outline with critical 
interest. I am indebted to the Librarian.^ of the Harvard 
Library, Massachusetts State Library, and the Ix)well City 
Library for their courteous liberality in the use of books. 

I take this oy)]K)rtunity to thank the various authors and 
publishers of copyright works from which material has been 
drawTi, for permission to reprint the ymssages desired. The 
full titles of these works, with publishers’ name.s, are given 
in Appendix 1) at the end of this volume. 

MABEL HILL. 


Lowsu.. Mash., November, 1900. 



INTRODUCTION 


T hat history is b&sed on sources no longer needs asser- 
tion; tliat the puhtic state papers of the nation are 
among the most important sources for an understanding of the 
true spirit of past times has lieen a familiar truth since Dr. 
Stubbs put forth Ins immortal volume of JSclect Charters; no 
cart'ful student and no thoughtful teacluT any longer attempts 
to investigate or Ui present history without reading and think- 
ing about the constitutional sources. Dr. Stubbs, however, 
was one of the men most aware that a document does not es- 
jilaiu itself ; it was his practice in his classes to ex|>ouDd and 
criticise his own «‘hurtcrs. \n the knowledge of. and publica- 
tion of, materials has widened, choice and a suggestive arrange- 
ment have become more and more imimrtant in making up 
useful collections; and there is now a great mass of intelligent 
discussion by hisUirians and publicists, which may Ihj drawn 
upon by those who have been unable h' sit at tiic feet of the 
masters. It is an encouragement to tliose most interested in 
history that there seems a demand for reprints of pvojK'rly 
selected sources, and espe<’ially of constitntionnl documents 
itiustrated by some reference to contemporary writers, set forth 
by adequate comment, and so arranged as to bring out the 
development of a nation’s (smstitutionai pn>gre.ss. 

Miss Hill, in her Liherti/ DiKummts^ has undertaken to pro- 
vide for what is believed U* 1 h* an interest in the foundations 
of English and American free g«>vornment : at the same time 
she has endeavoured to avoid some of the ob% ioii.s dilllcnltie.s in 
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dealing 'with official and eometimes technical docnments, by 
supplementing them with the light and life of diseuBsion. The 
most approved method of historical teaching for schools of 
various grades, seems to be a text-book, backed up by reading 
both in the sonrces and in secondary books. Miss Hill has in 
this book brought about an ingenious and promising combina- 
tion of the two sorts of historical material ; and she has further 
dmded the authors whom she uses, according as tliey wrote at 
or near the date of the documents, or as they come afterward, 
and could use the learning that had meantime accumulated. 
Out of the immense number of interesting and important docu- 
ments in English and American constitutional history, Miss 
Hill has chosen twenty-four documents, or groups of docu- 
ments, which include the great monuments of Anglo-Saxon 
libei'ty, and at the same time are sufficiently representative of 
the mass of omitted papers. Each of these documents she has 
prefaced with appropriate “ Suggestions ” which include some 
statement of the historical conditions under which the docu- 
ment first saw the light, and in a few wonls shows the relation 
of each piece with other materials of ttie same kind. Then 
follows in each case the “text” of the document. The earlier 
pieces, such as Magna Charta and the Oonfirmatio Chartarnm, 
were written in Latin; and therefore translations have been 
reprinted, or ma<le expressly for this volume. The English 
documents of the seventeenth century were of course first 
written with the spelling, capitalization, and abbreviations 
usual at that time, and they have l>con transliterated by sub- 
stituting the onlinary form for the long s, and reducing the 
capitalization and spelling to modern usage. The documents 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are in general re- 
produced verbatim. In all cases an authentic text has been 
examined and compared, and omissions are indicated. As an 
example of the technical phraseology of English statutes, and 
in order to put at the convenience of the schools the full text, 
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of a doonment very hard to find in full, the Habeas Cknpus 
Act of 1679 has been reprinted exactly as it stands, as an 
Appendix. 

After the text of each document follows the next feature of 
the book, the “ Contemporary Exposition,” especially helpful 
because it shows why our ancestors felt that the great docu- 
ments were essential to them and their posterity. The range 
of writers on Elngiisli constitutionat matters is ample ; and Miss 
Hill has been successful in finding jdenty of appropriate and 
striking criticisms. An example, and one of tire most quaint 
things in tlie book is Bishop Burnet’s humorou^^ccount of the 
parliamentary trick by which the Habeas Corpus Act came to 
be passed. In the American part of the work good con- 
tcinporarj' comment abounds, and most of the famous American 
statesmen have licen drawn upon, together with pamphleteers 
and public speakers. 

TJio fourtli part of each chapter is the “ Critical Comment,” 
made up of approved criticisms from a considerable number 
of autliors; here the liest luicf histories of England and tlie 
United .States have beeu drawn ai>on, together with such special 
authorities on constitutional tIr\c!opmcnt as Stubbs, Hallaun, 
Tollock and Maitland, (iueist, Boutmy, Blackstonc, Borgeaud, 
Dicey, Curtis, Story, Bryce, Cooley, and Dunning. It is to 
bo understood that those extracts arc not chosen to defend a 
thesis or to favour any liias in MUs Hill’s mind. She has taken 
pains to draw from pcojilc of different and even of opposing 
views; and to quote from authors who seem to snm np the 
results of tlie discussions and investigations of a succession of 
publicists. 

The purpose of this work, then, is in brief to place some of 
the most im{>ortant memorial.', of history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in a suitable and illumiiiating setting; the document itself 
in a carefully verified (ext; tlie opinions of contemporaries 
who are interested and competent ; later comment of scientific 
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writers, who have studied the doouments through the perspeotiye 
of humau progress. 

For such a work Miss Hill has long felt the need ; in her own 
work as a teacher in secondary and normal schools, she has 
found it possible to interest yonng people in such studies of 
the institutional side of English and American history; the 
book therefore represents what may be, and actually is, tanght 
in schools. None of these documents arc beyond the grasp 
of a properly directed child of fourteen, and the book is 
easy to handle because it contains the materials for its own 
discussion. 

A glance at the Table of Contents will show the principles 
which have been kept in mind in putting the book together. 
First of all will be notict^ the long reach of the selections : the 
first document was written in IKH ; tl»e last report of a speech 
is still hardly dry from the press. The results of eight centuries 
of constitutional effort are stated or suggested in this volume. 

The book is an example also of the nuxlern discovery that 
history is as continuous as geology: that so-called political 
revolutions are, like eartiiquake.s and volcanic outbreaks, the 
sudden yielding to strains which hnA’e l>een growing more in- 
tense from year to year and age to aire, till there is no longer 
a power of resistance. The book brii>gs into clear and sliarp 
relief tbe great truth that English and An)er>faii constitutional 
history has run practically one course. 'I'hc first ten chapters 
show the growth of English personal lilierly down to tbe l>e- 
ginning of the eighteenth century; Chaptcra XI. to XIV. 
exetnplify the change in tlie eighteenth century and the 
Itevolution, from an English to an American form of statement 
of the principles of freedom. From Chapter XV. to the end, 
we find a record of the establishment and the growth of written 
constitutional guarantees in America. These three j)erio<l8 arc 
really not sej, arable fr<»m caeh other: ffir Kiiglish institutions 
run into Colonial oharters, and thenee into State constitutions. 
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And the State constitutione were really a part of the general 
system of which the Federal constitution became a correspond- 
ing part. From the beginning to the end, there has been a 
kind of rolling-ap of guarantees for the liberty of the in- 
dividual, so that Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, and 
the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of the Stamp Act Congress, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, and the Proclamation of Emancipation are all a part 
of that conception of human rights which is the proudest out- 
oome of American experience. 

The choice of documents must, of course, depend to some 
degree upon the personal interest and Judgment of the person 
who may prepare such a work, altliough certain papers can no 
more be omitted from the set of Libt'rty D'>eume/its than the 
letter “ o” can be left out of the alphabet. A part of the intel- 
lectual outfit of all properly trainetl American children is Ilenry 
Firafs Charter, Mayna Cluirta, Conjirmatio Chnrtanim, Habeas 
Corpus, Bill of Jiiyhts and *lc< of Settlement, IMaration of the 
Stamp Act Congress, Virginia Bill of Rights, Declaration of 
Independence, Articles of Confederation, Northieest Ordinance, 
Federal Constitution, Washingtons Farewell Address, Dred 
Scott Decision, Froclamution of Emancipation, and the Reco7i- 
struction Ainendntents, 

All tliese are to be found within the following pages, and also 
some selections less common but not less truly representative. 
In Chapter III. will be found two very racy letters written by 
Thomas Cromwell, which bring out a stalwart conception of 
how to deal with a parliament. In Chapter V. is inserted a 
very significant extract from a statute of 1429, which illus- 
trates the steady ttiough slow development of the protections 
of liberty, and also shows tlie usual forms of royal statates six 
centuries ago. In Chapter VII. have been printed two of the 
unsuccessful constitutions <tf the English f'ommonwealth ; they 
deserve attention, because through the Colonial Charters they 
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somewhat influenced the American written condtitutioiis with 
which we are familiar. Cromwell’s speech to Parliament is an 
interesting commentary upon the reasons for government and 
misgovernment during the English Itevolution. Chapter XI. is 
intended to show the nature of the Colonial governments and 
their constitutional basis ; for such a purpose no one English 
or Colonial oflScial document could suffice, and a departure has 
been made from the general principle by including DummePs 
Defence of the Charters, though it bad no public sanction. This 
piece, taken in connection with the Virginia Bill of Rights 
(Chapter XIII.), builds the bridge between English and Ameri- 
can institutions. Chapter XIX. is inserted in order to show 
the principle of constitutional limitations on the powers of the 
legislature, although the immediate question happens to be 
that of chartering a bank. The reasoning of the Federal Court 
has been applied to the principle of limiteil legislative powers 
over personal relations. Chapter XX. has its jnstification in 
the familiar truth that the Monroe 1 hK^trinc arose to a large 
degree out of the feeling that the blessings of free government 
should be assured to our Latiu-American neighbours. In the 
flnal chapter, XXIV., the relation of free and popular govern- 
ment to the American colonies is brought out through the 
President’s messages and speeches on West Indian and Philip- 
pine affairs, and the arguments of others for and against the 
policy he has thus enounced. 

Many other doenments might have been a)qiro])riateIy in- 
serted, but the twenty-four which appear below have a K]>ecial 
right to appear l')ecaase of their own imix>rtaDco and because 
of their relation with each other. The book moves from begin- 
ning to end ; each piece has a carefully considered place in the 
chain of bnman prepress. 

The Appendices deserve some special mention ; one of them 
is the special text of the Habeas Corpus Act, alludinl to above ; 
another is the necessary list of authors quoted, showing pre- 
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cisdy the editions need in each case, and thus making it easy 
to enlarge Uie extracts. For two others, Miss Hill has pre* 
pared an Outline of Essentials in English and Adierican His* 
tory, an expansion of a smaller list long used in her own 
teaching. This outline is intended to show the relation of the 
constitutional documents to narrative history, and thus to put 
them on a proper background. 

How shall Liberty DocumetUe be most effectively used? For 
the reader of history who likes to have at hand the text of the 
great documents which be finds mentioned, this edition is es* 
l>ecially serviceable, because, together with the text, he has the 
illustrative comment which makes clear the whole ground. 
Hence it may perhaps find a place in school, public, and private 
libraries. 

The most obvious use of such a book is to be the backbone 
of a course in English au<l American constitutional develop- 
ment, the Outlines in the Apfiendix serving for un analysis of 
the whole subject, while the documents are to be a subject of 
study and thought. Among the many collections of tins kind 
there is perhaps no other which Itrings together tbe materials 
for a judgment of so many great constitutional principles ; for, 
besides ttie text, the references at the end of each piece carry 
the student to the best eonteinporaries and the best modem 
writers. In a certain sense the book is a little historical library, 
which, like all other libraries, is intended first to satisfy and 
then to make discontented, first to furnish tlie material neces- 
sary for the student and then to arouse him to search for more 
material. 

In any course in English history the book is available, — 
first, because of its careful reprint of the greatest English 
constitutional documents ; second, because of the side-notes, 
which call attention to the development of constitutional thought 
and practices. The documents are all such as will be useful 
to pupil and student ; and the great lesson is enforced that the 
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goaranieeB of SngliBli liberty extended also to tbe colonies, and 
through them were worked out in our own political system. 

In connection with a course in American Constitutional 
History the book is useful because it makes easy the pre- 
liminary study of the basis of American free institutions, in the 
practice and the concrete records of England ; and fourteen of 
the twenty-four chapters are devoted to distinctively American 
utterances. 

After all, the usefulness of a collection, like the usefulness 
of a text-book, depends, to a large degree, upon the teacher. 
One who is aw'akeued to the im|;)ortiincc of constitutional de- 
velopment, to the study of charters and statutes and constitu- 
tions, as expressing the aspirations of tlie people, wUl know 
how to show young people that that side of history is interest- 
ing. Perhaps, also, in these days of storm and stress, of the 
creation of new political powers and influences, of uudreained 
complications witii the affairs of the rest of tite civilized world, 
it may be worth while to bring to the minds of young people 
tbc truth that our personal liberty, our freedom to move about, 
to take op callings, and to make the most of ourselves, is not 
a privilege which defends itself ; that it behooves a free people 
not to give up principles fur which they and their forefathers 
have been contending during more than eight centuries. 


ALBERT BUSUNBLL HART. 
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LIBEKTY DOCUMENTS 


ClIArTEK I 

COBOKATIOV OATH AND CHABTEB 
OF HENBY L (1101) 

SUGGESTIONS 

This Charter was published by Henry 1. on his accession to the 
('rown. Copies were ilesjiatehed to the several counties and dejios- 
ited ill ilie priiicipid inoiiasteries. I'be Charter is in form an ampli- 
fication of his Coronation Oatli, the exact words of which are found 
in the form used at the Coronation of King Ktlielred 11 [ii78-1016]. 

Ih'fon* reading the Coronation Oath and Charter of Liberties of 
Henry I. the elemeutary history of Teutonic niigration siiould lie 
exiiinined critically, and tiie causes which led the Teuton to settle in 
Itritain slinuhl be noted. 

The partial ainalgamatioii of the Teutonic people with the Celtic 
ahorigine.s in ilritain during the periisl of the IlejitHrchy: the strong 
charaid eristics of love of lilx-rty and freedom of government which 
mark tlie race tltroughout its jiulitiea! history, and which are dis- 
<'OT«Tablc in their primitive iti,stitntioii8: the <levelopment of the land 
b'liiin' : and the feudal system us individualized by "William T. in 
organizing N'ormnn rule in fclngland : — t-aoli of tlie.se essential histor- 
ical eomlitions must ls« exainineii before this document and lleniy’s 
l«'liey cati bo fully understood. 

Thecharter itself deiuands attention lietore other doennients can be 
considered, l»eeaus4> it coiitains, ihoiigh jsiwildy uunoticealde at the 
first Tciuliiig, the great doetriiu> of the future — th- ■ijuality in rights 
of yreeinen, 

For Topie.s coveting .such ex|H>.sil<>ry reading note Ettentiais in 
Early Teutonic llisinry, .Vp|H>ndix A. 

DOCUMENTS 
The Coronation Oath (iioo) 

In the name of Christ I promise ttiew tlir**e things William 
to the Cliristinn iH-nple over whom 1 rule. In the ‘ 

* ' ( harlers, tta, 

first place that I will emleavour amt use all material iransliitcd by 

tneaiia in ortler that the Cliureh of (J«l and all the H*‘ory A. 

, - . ^ ^ , < lapn, ( lerk 

Iteople of t hrist may enjoy a true pence timier our .sup. ,iud. (’,t. 

government for all time; next, that I will iiiU'nliet 

I 




HENRY i:S CHARTER 


tCe. I 


robbery and all forms of injustice ; third, that in all 
judicial pi'oc«)eiIiiig8 1 will tidvaiica justice and 
mercy, in order that to me and you the gracious 
and merciful God may extend his mercy. 


The Statutes 
of the Realm, 
I. 1, translat- 
ed by Henry 
A. Clapp. 
(1900) 

In form an 
auiplificatiun 
of the coTe- 
nant made 
by the king 
in hib ooro- 
nation oa(h. 
This is the 
only legisla- 
tive enact- 
ment during 
the reign of 
Henry I. 

See Magna 
Charts,' Art. i 


The Vassals: 
see Magna 
(dtartajArt.ii 
“ Men ” 
wherever 
used in this 
charter 
means “ feu- 
dal depend- 
ents." 

Relief,” a 
payment in 
money to the 
king bythe in- 
coming heir 
upon admis- 
sion into an 
inheritance. 
This was de- 
manded by 


The Charter of Heniy 1. at his Coronation (UOl) 

lu the year of the liicarnatiou of our Lord one 
thousand one hundred and one. Henry, son of 
King William, after the death of his brotliur Wil- 
liam, by the grace of God King of tlie English, to 
all the faithful sends greeting. 

1. Know ye tliat I have been, by the mercy of 
God and by the barons in council, crowned king of 
this same kingdom of all England ; and since the 
kingdom hits been oppressed by unjust exa(‘tious I, 
through the fear of Goil and the love I have to- 
wards you, do ill the first pla<*t* make free the holy 
chureh of God, so that I will neither sell nor put to 
rent, nor upon ttic death of an archbishop or of a 
bishop or of an ablait will I accept anything from 
the demesne of Hie cliurcii or from its men until 
a successor has taken the place. And all cinl 
customs by which the kingdom of England has 
been unjustly oppressed 1 will do away with, — 
which e^'il customs I herein indicate: 

2. If any one of my barons, or of my earls, or 
of any other vassal who hold thoir estates of me 
shall die, his heir shall not redeem bis land as he 
did in the time of niy brother, but shall relieve 
said land by just and lawful reliefs. In like 
manner the men of my barons shall relieve their 
lands from those of whom they hold, by a just and 
lawful relief. 

3. And if any of my barons, or of any otlier of 
my men, shall wish to give in marriage his daughter, 
or his sister, or his niece or other female relations, 
lot him consult me in the matter; but neither will 
I receive anything from him for the permission n<» 
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will I forbid him to give her in marriage unless he ^ 

shall wish to join her to one of my enemies. And ^ggon(.^*^But 
if upon the death of a baron, or of any other o£ the promise 
my men, a daugiiter shall survive as tiis heir I will 
give her iu marriage with her lands, afWr taking the equitable 
counsel of my batons. And if, aiton the death tiie 

of a man, his wife shall survive and sliall be cruel exac- 


withuut children she shall have her dowry and 
... , -r . la the reigus 

right to marry, and I will not give her in mar of Wm. I. 

riuge to any husband except in accordance with 
her wl.h. 

4. If a wife witli children shall .survive her hug- charta, 
band, such a one shall have her dowry anti right to ^ 
inarry whilst she properly pre.serve.H iier relation (to 
tile king ns lord paramount), and I will not give 
her iu marriage except in acconlnnce with her wish. 

Aud the guardian of the estate and tlie cliildrcn 


shall be cither the wife or some one of the near 


kindred who ought justly so to Iw. And I direet 
that my barons conduct themselves iu like manner 
towards the sons, daughters, or wives of their 


men. 

5. The common tribute for mintnyr wliieh was “fommon 
collected through cities aud countie,.«! and wliieli was 
not known iu the time of King Edward, this sliall Vos aiiay-* 
not lie from hen<>eforth, and I altogether forbid it. ment by the 
If any one, whether an officer of the mint or auother, pjJpvenVde- 
be taken with false money about him, let due justice preciation or 
bo done in the matter. 

r>. All Buit.<5 and dues which were owing to my 
brotlier I forgive, excepting my just rents, and 
excepting those which were agreed upon for the 
inheritances of otliers or for those properties which 
more justly pertained to others. Ami if any one 
hiw agreed to give anything on account of Ids own 
inlieritanco, that I forgive, togetiicr with all reliefs 
wliieh were agreed to be given fur actual 
iulierilaiices. 
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See Magna 
Charta, Art. 
xivll. 


The estate 
was to be 
distributed 
as the de- 
ceased Ullgllt 
to distribute 
it, — a por- 
tion to the 
church in- 
cluded. 

•See Magna 
(.'harta. Art. 
zx. 


The only un- 
popular 
clause in 
the charter. 

William 1. 


Edward the 

t'onfessor, 

1042. 

This article 
is really in- 
tended to 
protect the 


7. And if any of my barons or fendtd dependents 
shall fall sick, according as he shall give away or 
shall arrange to give away his money, 1 concede 
that it shall be given. But if, prevented by military 
service or physical iniirinity, he shall nut give away 
his money or arrange to give it, his wife or children 
or relatives and lawful heirs shall divide it np for 
the good of his soul as shall seem best to them. 

8. If any of my barons or feudal dependents 
shall incur a forfeiture, he shall not give surety iit 
the way of an arbitrary mulct of money as he ditl in 
tlie time of my father or my brother, but according 
to the mode of forfeiture he shall make reparation 
as he would have made it before my father's time, 
in the time of my other predecessors. But if he 
shall have been convicted of treason or an infamous 
crime, as shall ite just so he shall make reparation. 

9. All murflers previou.s to the day of my coro- 
nation I pardon, and for tlK»se which slmll l»c 
committed henceforth just reparation shall be made 
according to the law of King Kdward. 

10. The forests I have, with the ifeneral consent 
of my Itarons in conneil. retained in my own pt*SBe8- 
sion iH my fatlier hehi them. 

11. To soldiers wlio hold their lands by ktuglitly 
service I give such lands as of my own gift, all arable 
portions of the same to be free from all amercement 
and other bunlcns, that as tliey arc thus sultstantially 
relieved thej' may keep tliciiwelvcs well furnished 
Imth with horses ami arms for my service and the 
defence of my kingdom. 

12. I establish and henceforth undertake to 
maintain a firm {icaee in ail iny kingdom, 

13. I give hack to you the law of King Kdward, 
with tliose emendation.^ which iiiy fattier with the 
council of ills baroii.s made upon it. 

14. If any one has taken aught from rny property 
or the profWTty of anotlicr since tlie deatli of my 
brother William, let it all be restored at once with- 
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out other amends ; and if any one hereafter shall privileges of 
retain anything thus taken, he shall make heavy P«ople- 
rcHtitutiou above what shall be found to have beeii^ 


taken. 


Witnesses : — 

Maurice bishop of London, 
Guniiulf bishop, 

Winiiitn bishop elect, 
Henry earl, 

Simon earl 
W alter (iiffard, 

Hubert <le Moutfort, 

Huger liigut, 

Henry de Portous, 
at London when I was crowned. 


Kote the few 
witnesses 
compared 
S'ith Hagna 
Charta. 

This charter 
was renewed 
by Stephen 
and Henry 
11 , and 
served in 
.John's reign 
as the text 
upon which 
tlie barons 
foutkded 
their elaini 
for n>Rl ora- 
tion of " an- 
cient liber- 
ties." 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

WIIXIAN OP MiLMESlirKY (Ua*) 

. . . He (Henry J was elected king: tin >ngh suiiie trifling dis- 
sensions luiil lirst arisen among the nobility, wiiich were allayed 
chiefly thruugli the exertions of Henry, Karl uf lYarwick. . . . 

He iinnuHliuttdy promulgated nu dlict throughout England, 
annulling the illegal (miinanees of his brother, and of Haiiulph; 
he remitted taxes; released prisoners; drove the flagitious 
fnnn court; restorwi the nightly use of lights within the palace, 
which had licen omitwd in his brother’s time; and renewed 
the operation of the anoieut laa’s, eonfirniing tliein with his 
own oath, and that of tlie nobility, tliat they might not be 
eluded. 

A Joyful day tlien seenieil b* <lnwn on the iieople, when the 
light of fair promise shone forth after such repeated clouds of 
distress. 

VM OP Malkesbcby, C'lrcHiic/w of the Kiitgt of Englaad. (Giles’s 
Translation) V. 185. 
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R06BB OF WBNDOVBR (li!3S) 

To induce them (the barons) to espouse bis cause and make 
him king, be promised them to revise and amend the laws 
bj which England had been oppressed in the time of his 
deceased brother. To this the clergy and people replieil that, 
if he would oonfirin to them by charter all the liberties and 
customs which were observed in the reign of the holy King 
Edward, they would accede to his wishes and make him their 
king. This Tloiiry readily engaged to do, and, confirming the 
same by an oath, he was crowned king at Westminster, on 
the day of the AnnuncLation of St. Maty, with the acclamations 
of the clergy and people ; after which he caused these prin- 
ciples to be reduced to writing, to the honour of the holy church 
and the peace of his people. . . . 

There were as many of these charters made as there are 
counties in England, and by the king’s orders they were placed 
in the abbeys of each county for a memorial. 

Rooebof Wejthoveb, Fluwers of'HUtori). (Giles's Translation) 1. 448. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

HAIXAU OKIS) 

Nor does the charter of Henry I., though so much celehratwl, 
contain anything specially expressed but a remission of unrea- 
sonable reliefs, wardships, and other feudal hunleiis. it pro- 
ceeds, however, to declare that he gives his subjects the laws 
of Edward the Confessor, with the emeiidation.s made by bis 
father with consent of his barons. . . . 

The people had begun t<i bM*k back to a more ancient stand- 
ard of law. Tlie Norman coiuiuest. and all that ensuisl upon 
it, had endeared the memory of their .Saxon government. Its 
disorders were forgotten, or rather were less «slioH8 to a rude 
nation, than the coercive justice by which th<>v were afterward 
restrained. Hence it Imcame the favourite cry to demand the 
laws of Edward the Confessor ; and the .Vormuus themselves, 
as they grew dissatisfied with the royal a<lministration, fell into 
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the»e English sentiments. Hut what these laws were, or more 
l>roi>erly, perhaps, these cnstums, subsisting in the Confessor’s 
age, was not very distinctly understo<Kl. ' 

Ko far, however, was clear, that the vigorous feudal servi- 
tudes, the weighty tributes u|)on |>oorer freemen, had never 
))revailed before the conquest, in claiming the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, our auuestors meant but the redress of griev- 
auces which tradition told them hatl not always existed. 

HkKKV XIaIjUAM, Europe During the Middle Ages. I, 340. 

STUBBS (1873) 

The understanding to govern well s'as made not only with 
the archbishop as the first coiistitntioiiHl adviser of the crown, 
Init witii the whole nation; it was embrNlied in a charter 
addressed to all the failhful. ami attesUsl by the witan who 
were present, the inuicity of whose names may {lerhaps in- 
dicate the small number of powerful men who bad as yet ad- 
hered to him. . . . The form of the eliarb*r forcibly declares 
the ground wliicli ho was taking. . . . Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant articles of tlie whole d<H‘ument arc those by which he 
providwi tlmt the lienefit of tlie feudal concessions shall not be 
engrossed by the tcnnnt.s in chief : ‘ in like manner shall the 
men of niy barons relieve their lands at the hand of their lords 
by a just ami lawful relief.’ 

Wti.Ll.AM .Stitrim. Constitutioned Uistnrg of England. I. 330. 

J. R. ORXEX 0874) 

Henry’s cliarter is im|K)rtant, not merely as the direct pre- 
cedent for the (Jreat Charter of ,lohn, hut as the first limitation 
wliicli had iH'cn impo.sed on the despotism established by the 
con(|uest. 

J. K. (iaSBK, Ehort Ultlorg nf thr English Profde. CJuip. II., Soo. VI., p. 91. 

POLtOCS: AND UAITLANU (1395) 

During the whttle Norman perioil there was very little legis- 
lation. . . . U seems probable that Kufus set the example of 
granting charters of liberties to the people at largo. In 1093, 
8U‘k and in terror of death, lie st‘t his seal to some document 
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that has uot come dowu to us. Cai>iivos were to be released, 
debts forgiven, good and holy laa-s maintained. . . . Henry at 
his coronation, compeUe<i to purchase adherents, grant^ a 
charter full of valuable and fairly definite concessions. He 
was going back to his father’s ways. (William I.) . . . Above 
all the laga Eadwardi as amended by William 1. was to be 
restored. 

I’OLLOCK AXB MArHJUm, Uittori) of Enf^ith Law. 1. 73. 

HANSOUX (1886) 

Henry’s charter is a very important document, for it shows ns 
what were the chief grievances of which nobles and clergy com- 
plained, and the way in which they might be remedied. 

CxTUt, Uansous, Atlcanced IliiJori/ tf En^aad. 113. 

OABDDiER (1805) 

The charter of Henry I., which had bt'cn pro<1uced at St 
Paul’s the year before (lilfi), was again read, and all present 
swore to force John to accept it as the rule of his own 
government. . . . 

Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, as the articles were 
called after .John confirmed them, was won by a combination 
between all classes of freemen, and it gave rights to them all. 

S. K. Uakimkeh, Student’! Uitlory of England, 181. 
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Chaptkb II 

KAGKA CHASTA (1815) 

SUGGESTIONS 

Tara Charter, si^ed by KiiiK John, June 15th, 1216, was the resalt of 
the struggle Itetweeii the king and the barons. Through the winter 
of 1215, the borons liod presented tlkeinselres in arms before the 
king, and preferred their claims — a resumption of the old English 
customs and common low, agaiiuit which the king was openly de- 
fiant. At Easter the barons again renewed their demands. London, 
Exeter, Lincoln — one by one — city and county joined the barons 
in defiance of the king. Unconditional submiasiryn followed the dis- 
cussion of the document; it w.as agr<>ed tipou and signed in a single 
day. One copy of it still rem:uii.-> in the British Alu.seum. 

As Afagna Ciiarta forms the basi-s of all later English and American 
wrilt«>n statements of free inslimiions, the doeumentos a whole should 
be read with care, altlioiigh many tyf its articles have ceased to hare a 
direct relation with present history. Eat'h article iilinninates the legal 
and eonslitutioiial status of the thirteenth century, aud should be 
exsmirie<i with that jwiini in mind. Article.s 12, 3(5, 39, and 40, the two 
fnndamental princix>lo8 of all later constitntionid government, should 
U« committed to memory, since they are many times referred to 
throughout this volume. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 


DOCUMENT 
Magna Cbarta (lais) 

The Okeat Ciiaktkr ok Kino John, gramted Jchk 15 , 
A. u. 1215 . 

•lohn, by the (Iratic of Gotl, King of England, I'Ae Statute* 
Lord of iroland, Duke of Nortnandy, Aquitaine, 
and Count of Anjou, to hia Archbishoivs, Bishops, Iherated 
Abbots, Karls, Bartyns, Jnstiriarien, Foresters, 

Sheriffs, GoTcmors, Officers, aud to all Bailiffs, aud (igss). 
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his faithful subjects, greeting. Know that we, 
in the presence of God, and for the salvation of our 
soul, and the souls of all our ancestors and heirs, 
and nnto the honour of God and the advancement 
of Hoi; Church, and amendment of our Realm, b; 
advice of our venerable Fathers, Stephen, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur;, Primate of all England and 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church ; Henry, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin: William, of London; Peter, of 
Winchester; Jocelin, of Bath and Glastonbury; 
Hugh, of Lincoln; Walter, of Worcester; William, 
of Coventry ; Benedict, of Rochester — Bishops : 
of Master Pandulph. Sub-Deacon and Familiar of 
OUT Lord the Pope ; Brother Ayineric, Master of the 
Note the Knights-Templars in England ; and of the noble 
- Persons, William Marcseall, E.nrl of Pembroke; 
baronage William, Earl of Salisbury; William, Earl of 
Warren ; William. Earl of Arundel; Alan dc (Jal- 
■ loway. Constable of Scotland ; Wariii FitzGerald, 
Peter FitzHerliert, and Hubert de Burgh, Sen- 
eschal of Poitou : Hugh de Neville, Matthew Fitz- 
Herbcrt, Thomas Basset, Alan Ba.ssct, riiilip of 
Albiney, Robert de Boppell, John Marcsrhal, John 
FitzHugh, and others, onr liegemen, have, in the 
first place, granted to Goil, and by this our pres- 
ent Charter confirmed, fur us and our heirs for 
ever: 

The Church: 1. That the Ohurch of England shall be free, and 
f^cSi^r her whole rights, ami her liberties invioiaiilc; 

Art. I. ’ su'd we will have tliem so observed that it may 
appear thence that the freedom of elections, which 
is reckoned chief and indispensable to the English 
Church, and which we graiiteil ainl cunfirmcd by our 
Charter, and obtmncd tlie confirmation of the name 
from our l^rd the Pope Innocent III., before the 
discord iietween ns and our bantns, was granted of 
mere free will ; which Charter we sltall observe, and 
wc do will it to be faithfully observed by our heirs 
for ever. 
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2. We also have granted to all the freemen of Reliefs: ^ 
our kingdom, for us and for our heirs for ever, all carter Art. 
the underwritten liberties, to be had and holden bj'll. 

them and their heirs, of us and our heirs for ever : 

If any of our earls, or barons, or others, who hold 
of us in chief by military service, shall die, and at 
the time of his death bis heir shall be of fall age, 
and owe a relief, he shall have his inheritance by 
the ancient relief — that is to say, the heir or heirs Earl's or 
of an earl, for a whole earldom, a hundred 
pounds ; the heir or heirs of a baron, for a whole Knight's 
barony, by a hundred pounds; the heir or heirs of a relief. Sib. 
knight, for a whole knight’s fee, by a hundred shil- 
lings at most; and whoever oweth less shall give 
less, according to the ancient custom of fees. 

3. Hut if the heir of any such shall be under age. Wardship: 
and shall bo in wait!, when he comes of age he shall charter 
liave his inheritance witlioiit relief and without fine. Art. III. ' 

4. The keeper of the land of such an heir being 
under age, sholl take of the land of the heir none 
but rejujonable issues, reasonable customs, and 
reasonable scndcc.s, and that without destruction 
and waste of his men and hi', giKsls ; and if he 
commit the cnstoily of any such lands to the sheriff, 
or any other who is answerable to us for the issues of 
the land, and he shall make destmetion and waste 
of the lands wltioli he hath in custofly, we will take 
of him amciuls, and the land shall be committed to 
two lawful and discreet men of that fee. who shall 
answer for the issues to us. or to him to whom we 
shall assign them ; and if we sell or give to any one 
the c««t<Hly of any such lands, and he therein make 
destruction or waste, he shall lose the same custody, 
which shall be committeil to two lawful and discreet 
men of that fee, who shall in like manner answer to 
us as aforesaid. 

A. But the keeper, so long as he shall have the 
cu.st<Hly of the land, shall keep up the houses, parks, 
warrens, jmuds, mills, and otitcr things pertaining 
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S«e Henry 
I.’s Charter, 
Art. lU. 


to the land, out of the issues of the same land ; and 
shall deliver to the heir, when be comes of full age, 
his whole land, stocked with ploughs and oarriages, 
according as the time of wainage shall require, and 
the issues of the land can reasonablj bear. 

(). Heirs shall be married without disparagement, 
and so that before matrimony shall be contracted, 
those who are near in blood to the heir shall have 
notice. 

7. A widow, after the death of her husband, shall 
forthwith and withont difficulty have her marriage 
and inheritance ; nor shall she give anything for her 
dower, or her marriage, or her inheritance, which 
her husband and she held at the day of his deatli; 
and she may remain in the mansion house of her 
husband forty days after his death, within which 
time her dower shall be assigned. 

8. Xo widow shall he distrained to marry herself, 
so long as slie has a mind to live without a husband ; 
but yet she shall give security that she will nut 
marry without our assent, if she hold of ns; or 
without the consent of the lord of whom she bolds, 
if she hold of another. 

9. Neither we nor our bailiffs shall seize any 
land or rent for any debt so long as the chattels 
of the debtor are sufficient to pay tiie del>t; nor 
shall the sureties of the debtor Iw distrained so 
long as the principal debtor has sufficient to pay 
the del>t; and if the principal debtor shall fail in 
the payment of the debt, not having wherewithal 
to pay it, then the sureties shall answer the debt; 
and if they will they shall Imvc the lands and rents 
of the debtor, until they shall be satisffe<l for the 
debt which they paid for him. unless the principal 
debtor can show himself acquitted thereof ogainst 
the said sureties. 


The Jews 10. If any one have Iwrrowed anything of the 
kind’s bonas- more or less, and die before the debt be 

men: this is satisfied, there shall he no interest paid for that 
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debt, so long ae the heir is under age, of wbomso- the b^n- 
ever he may hold ; and if tlie debt falls into onr 
hands, we will only take the chattel mentioned ih against Jews, 
the deed. 

11. And if any one shall die indebted to the 
Jews, his wife shall have her dower and pay 
nottiiiig of that debt; and if the deceased left 
children under age, they shall have necessaries 
provided for them, according to the tenement of 
the deceased ; and out of the residue the debt shall 
be paid, saving, however, the service due to the 
lords, and in like manner sliall it be done touching 
debts due to others than the Jews. 

12. No s<’rrA(>E ok aid siiali. re imposed in 

OCR KINODOM, i:NI.E«>4 BY THE fiEN'EKAC COCSCIL OF 

(tCK kikouom; except for rauw>ming our person, 
making our eldest* son a knight, and once for 
marrying our eldest daughter ; and for these there 
shall lie paid no more than a reasonable aid. In \ntp the 

like manner it shall lie eoneemimi Uio aids of the lii»erty given 
2,1 to iyondoa. 

City of London. 

i;i. And the ('ity of Ixmdon shall have all its 
ancient liticrties and frt>e customs, as well hy land 
as l»y waU’r; furthermore, we will and grant that 
all other eities and boroughs, and towns and ports, 
shall have ail their lilHTties and free customs. 

14. And FfiR iiot.niNO the ciekekai. rorvcii. or The aids 

THE KINUDOM COVCKHJtlNO THE AS.SEs.SUEKT OF AIDS, 

zens at tills 

EXCEPT IK THE TIIKKK CASKS AFORESAID, AND FOR time to the 
THE ASSKssixo OF eCl TVi.ES. WR SH\1X O.tfSK TO B-soms 

iiatuetl them 

BE WCMMOSED THE .VKCHBI.SHOPS, BI.SHOPS, ABBOTS. olause, 

EARE', AND URKATEK BtRONS OF THE RE\I..W, .SIS- SlulhecaniO 

tiLY BY OCR l.KTTI'K'. AsD FI RrHEHMOKK, WK 

SlIAEL CAUSE TO HE .-I MMONFU OEXFR VLLY, HY' OCR ar>' tvprcscn- 

sHERirrs and BAturr**, au. others who hoed •**'‘’'* 

House of 

OF vs IS niiEK, for a cK«rAi\ DAT, THAT IS T»> t ommons. 

.SAY, FORTY DAYS BEFORE THKIIl MEKriSO AT EEAiiT, 

ASD TO A VFRTAIN PEYCF.; AM* IS Al.l. I.FTTKUs OF 
SUCU SUMMONS WE WILL DECLARE THE CAUSE OP 
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Note the 
principle of 
the govern- 
ment: — 

An heredi- 
tary sov- 
ereign, bound 
to summon 
and consult 
a parliament 
of the whole 
realm. 


Services 


The Ct. of 
Com. Pleas 
met at West- 
minster from 
this time on. 
Novel dis- 
seisin = dis- 
possession. 
Mort d’ances- 
tor = death 
of the ances- 
tor; that is, 
in rases of 
disputed sne- 
ces,sion to 
land. 

Darrein Pre- 
sentment = 
last presen- 
tation to a 
benefice. 

The word 
Assize here 
means “ an 
assenihly of 
knights or 
other suft- 
stantial per- 
sons, held at 
a certain 
time and 
place where 
they sit with 
the .Tustire. 

* Assisa ’ or 
‘ Assize ' Is 


SUCH SnBUONS. Akd, summons beino thus made, 
THE business shall proceed on the bay ap- 
pointed, ACCOBDtSO TO THE ADVICE OF bl'CU AS 
SHALL BE PRESENT, ALTHOUGH ALL THAT WERE 
SUMMONED C'UME MOT. 

15. We will not for the future grant to anj one 
that he may take aid of iiis own free tenants, unless 
to ransom his body, and to make his eldest sou a 
knight, and once to marry his eldest dauglitcr ; and 
for this there shall be only paid a reasonable aid. 

16. No man shall be distraineil to perform more 
service for a knight’s fee, or otlier free tenement, 
than is due from Uience. 

17. Common pleas shall not follow our court, 
bat shall be liolden in some place certain. 


18. Trials upon the Writs of Novel Disseisin, 
and of Mort d’anccstor, and of Darrein Present- 
ment, shall not he taken but in their proper conn- 
ties, and lifter this manner: We, or if wc should 
be out of the re.alni, our chief justiciary, will send 
two justiciaries through every county four times 
a year, who. with four kniglits of encli county, 
chosen by the county, Hiiall liold tiic said assises 
in the county, on the day, and at the place a{>- 
pointed. 


19. And if any matters cannot he determiueil 
on the day appointed for liolding tliu assizes in 
each county, so many of tlie knights and free- 
holders iis have liccn at the a.s.sizfH aforesaid shall 
stay to decide them as is necessary, according as 
there is more or less business. 
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alto taken 
for the court, 

20. A freemaa shall not be amerced for a smaU 
offcuce, but only according to the degree of the writs of As- 
oifence ; and for a great crime according to the 
heinoiisncss of it, saving to him his con tenement ; xhrae st- 
and after the same manner a merchant, saving to 
him his merchandise. And a villein shall be ,,-pr«> not an- 


amerced after the siune mariner, saving to him his nulled until 
wainage, if be falls under our mercy ; and none s^’Hen^ 
of the aforesaid amerciaments shall he assessed l-'s Charter, 
but by tile oath of honest men in the neighbour- V"!!!. 
hood. ment •. 


“ That by 
which a per- 
son subsists 
and n'hicb is 
essential to 
Itis rank In 
life.” 


21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced clauses ao- 

but by their peers, and after the degree of the 

• ' intended to 

otrenee. prevent ty- 

rannical 

22. No cocleaiastieal person shall be amercetl extortions, 
for his lay tenement, but aeconliitg to the propor- 
tion of the Olliers nforesaal. and not according to 

the value of bis eecle-iastical lienefice. 


2;{. Neither a t«jwn nor .■iny tenant shall be dis- Distrained = 
trained to make brulges or embankments, unless compelled 
that anciently and of right tliev are IhuhmI to do it. 

• “a 

24. No sherifT, constable, conmer, or other our This article 

bailiffs, shall hold “ Plean of the Crown.” marks an era 

in history of 
crinimal law 
by securing 
trial of all 
serious 
crimes before 
King's 
Justices. 


25. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and 
trethings, sludl stand at the old rtuits, without any 
increase, except in our demesne manors. 
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Usually one 26. If any one holding of ns a lay fe^ die, and 
Ti^fe^iMdono show our letters patent 

third to the of summons for debt which the dead man did owe 
HraT ^ ^ lawful for the sheriff or our bail- 

Art. attach and register the chattels of the dead, 
TU. found upon his lay fee, to the amount of the debt, 

by the view of lawful men, so as nothing be re* 
moved until our whdie clear debt be paid ; and the 
rest shall be left to the executoro to fulfil the testa- 
ment of tlie dead ; and if there be nothing due from 
him to us. all the chattels shalt go to Uie use of 
the dead, saving to his wife and children their 
reasonable shares. 

27. If any freeman shall tlie intestate, his chat- 
tels shall be distribntetl by the hands of his nearest 

Hmry jj relations and friends, by view of tlie Church, saving 
’ ' to every one his debts which the deceased owed 

to him. 

28. No constable or bailiff of ours shall take 
corn or otlier chattels of any man unless lie pres- 
ently give him money for it, or h.ath respite of pay- 
ment by the gocKl-wili of tlie seller. 

29. No constable shall distrain any knight to 
give money for castle-guard, if he himself will do 
it in his person, or by another able man, in ease 
he cannot do it through any reasriuable cause. 
And if we have carried or sent liim into the army, 
he shall be free from siieh guard for the time ho 
shall be in the army by our command. 

80. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, 
shall take horses or carts of any freeman for car- 
riage, without the assent of the sai<l freeman. 

SI. Neither shall we nor our bailiffs take any 
man’s timlier for onr castles or other uses, unless 
by the consent of the owner of the timber. 

Confiscation 32. We will retain the lands of those convieteil 
S fdons’wL felony only one year and a daj. and then tliey 
not wholly shall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 
abro’rated 
until IHTO. 
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83. All kydells (wears) for the time to come 
shall be put down in the rivers of Thames and 
Medwa}’, aud throughout all hiuglaud, except upon 
the sea-coast. 


34. The writ which is called prceeipe, for the fu- 
ture, shall not be made out to any one, of any tene- 
ment, whereby u freeman may lose his court. 

35. There shall be one measure of wine aud one 
of ale through our whole realm ; and one measure 
of corn, that is to eay, the Lotulon quarter; and 
one breadth of dyed doth, and russets, and haber- 
jccts, that is to say, two ells within Ute lists ; aud 
it shall be of weights as it is of measures. 

3fi. NoTHIXO FKO.U IIENCEFOKTH SHALL UK <iIVEN 
OIC TAKEN FUR A WRIT OF INQri.'*rnON OF LIFE OR 
I.IMU, UlT tT SHALL BE OBANTED PKEELT, AND NUT 

denied. 

37. If any do hold of us by fee-farm, or by 
socage, or by buigage, and he hold also lands of 
any other by knight’s service, we will not have the 
eushHly of the heir or land, which is holden of 
another man’s fee by reason of that fee-farm, 
socage, or burgage ; neitlier will we have the cus- 
toily of the fee-form, or soctqre, or burgage, unless 
knight’s service was due to us out of the same fee- 
farm. We will not hare the custody of an heir, nor 
of any laud which ho holds of another by knight’s 
service, by reason of any petty serjeauty by which 
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To prevent 
private 
appropria- 
tion to dab 
in pnblic 
waters. 

The purport 
of thta was to 
prevent en- 
closurea of 
conuuon fiali- 
ing rights. 
These wears 
are now 
called 

“kettles “ or 
“ kettle- 
nets’' in 
Kent and 
Cornwall. 
Protection of 
local juris- 
diction of 
Court baron. 


The basis of 
security for 
Personal 
I.iberty and 
forerunner of 
Habeas Cor- 
pus, 1(179. 


iSooage = 
lands held 
by tenure of 
Inferior 
office in hua- 
Itaudry. 

Porntal 
delhery of 
some small 
weapon as a 
token of the 
king's own- 
ership of 
laud. 
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Iaw — i. e. 
his oath. 

See the Seal 
of the Su- 
preme Court 
of Massachu 
setts. 

This vital 
principle of 
petBoual 
liberty ante- 
dates Magna 
Charta, and 
was defined 
more clearly 
in “ Habeas 
Corpus," and 
Trial by Jury. 
Called by 
Creasy the 
“ crowning 
glories ” of 
the Great 
Charter. 

The trading 
class begins 
to show 
power at this 
time. 


See Article 
41 . 


The return 
of an estate 
to a lord, 
either on 
failure of 


MAGNA CHARTA [Ch. H 

he holds of us, by the sert'ice of paying a knife, an 
arrow, or the like. 

38. No bailiff from henceforth shall (tut any man 
to his law upon bis own bare saying, without credi- 
ble witnesses to prove it. 

39. No FBEEUAN SHALL BE TAKEK OK IXPRISONED, 
OB DISSEISED, UK OI'TLAWED, OB BABISHEO, OB ANY 

. WATS DESTKOYKl*, SOB WILL WE PASS UPON HIM, 
NOB WILL WE SEND DP«»S HIM, UNLESS BY THE LAW- 
FUL JUIHiMENT OF HLS PEEKS, OK BY THE LAW OF 
THE LAND. 

40. Wewii.l .‘>F.LL to Xi> mas, we will not dent 

OR DELAY TO ANY MAS, EITltEU JUSTICE OB BIGHT. 

41. All merchants shall have safe and secure 
conduct, to go out of, and to come into England, and 

' to stay there and to pass as well by laud as by 
water, fur buying and selling by the ancient and 
allowed customs, without any unjust toils; except 
in time of war, or when they are of any nation at 
war with us. And if there be found any such in our 
land, in the beginning of the war, they shall be at- 
tached, without damage to their iHKiie.t or goods, 
until it be known unto us, or our chief Justiciary, 
how our inerchauts be treated in the nation at war 
with us; aud if ours be safe there, the others shall 
be safe in our dominions. 

42. It shall be lawful, for the time to come, for 
any one to go out of our kingdom, and return safely 
and securely by land or by water, saving his alle- 
giance to us ; utdess in time of war, by some short 
space, for the common benefit of the realm, except 
prisoners and outlaws, according to the law of the 
land, and jieoplc in war with us, and merchants who 
shall be treated as is above mentioned. 

43. If any man Imld of any escheat as of the 
honour of Wallingftird, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lan- 
caster, or of other escheats which be in our hands, 
and are baronies, and die, his heir shall give no 
other relief, and perform no other service to us than 
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be would to the barou, if it were in the baron’s 
hand ; and we will hold it after the same manner as 
the barou held it. 

44. Those men who dwell without the forest from 
henceforth shall nut come before our justiciaries of 
the forest, upon vomiiiun summons, but such as are 
impleaded, or as sureties for any that are attached 
fur somctliiug coucerning the forest. 

45. Wo will nut make any justices, constables, 
sheriffs, or bailiffs, but of such as know the law of 
tl>e realm and mean duly to observe it. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, which 
they hold by charter from tlie kings of England, or 
by ancient tenure, shall have the keeping of them, 
when vacant, as they ought to have. 

47. All forests that have been made forests in 
oiirtimc shall forthwith be disforested ; and the same 
.shall be done with the water-hanks that have been 
fenced in by us in our time. 

4H. All evil customs <‘Oitcerning forests, warrens, 
foresters, and warreners, sheriffs and their officers, 
water-banks ami their keo|H>rs. shall forthwith be iu- 
<iuircd into in each county, by twelve .sworn knights 
of the same county chosen by creditable persons 
of the same county ; and witiiin forty days after 
the said iiirjnest be utterly alM)lislietl, so as never to 
be restORMl: as we are first Het{uainted there- 

with, or our justiciary, if we should not be in 
England. 

49. We will immediately give up all hostages and 
charters delivenst unto us by our English subjects, 
as securities for tlieir keeping the peace, and yield- 
ing us faithful service. 

60. We will entirely remove from tlieir bailiwicks 
the relations of Gerard dc Atheyes, so that for the 
future they shall have no bailiwick in England ; we 
will also remove Engclanl de Cygony, Andrew, 
IVter, and Gyoii, from the Chancery; Gyon de 
Cygony, Geoffrey do Martyn, and his brothers; 
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Hiilip Mark, and hia brothers, and hia nephew, 
Geoffrey, and their whole retinae. 

51. As soon as peace is restored, we will send 
out of the kingdom all foreign knights, cross-bow- 
men, and stipendiaries, who are come witii horses 
and arms to the molestation of our people. 

52. If any one has been dispossessed or de- 
prived by us, without the lawful judgment of his 
peers, of his lands, castles, liberties, or right, we will 
forthwith I'estore them to him ; and if any dispute 
arise upon this head, let the matter 1>e decided by 
the flve-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned, fur 
the preservation of the peace. And for all those 
things of which any person has, without the lawful 
judgment of his peers, been disiMssessed or deprived, 
either by our father King Henry, or our brother King 
Richard, and which we have in our hands, or are 
possessed by others, and we are bound to warrant 
and make good, we shall have a respite till the term 
usually allowed the crusaders ; excepting those things 
about which there is a plea de|>ending, or whereof an 
inquest hatli been moile, by our order before we un- 
dertook the crusade; but as soon as we return fivjut 
our expedition, or if pcrcliancc we tarry at home 
and do not make our expedition, we will immedi- 
ately cause full justice to be administered therein. 

53. The same respite we shall have, and in the 
same manner, about administering Justice, dis- 
afforesting or letting continue the forests, which 
Henry our father, and our brother Richard, have 
affore.sted ; and the same concerning the wardship 
of the lands which are in another’s fee, but tlie 
wardship of which we have hitherto ha<l, by reason 
of a fee held of us by knight’s service ; ami for tlie 
abbeys founded in other fee than our own, in which 
the lord of the fee says he has a right; and when we 
return from our expedition, or if we tarry at home, 
and do not make our expedition, we will immcdiattdy 
do full justice to all the complainants in tliis behalf. 
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54. No man shall be taken or imprisoned upon 
the appeal of a woman, for the death of any other 
than her hnsband. 

55. All unjust and illegal fines uiaile by ns, and 
all amerciaments imposed unjustly and contrary to 
the law of the land, shall be entirely given up, or 
else be left to the decision of the five-and-tweiity 
barons hereafter llfeatioued for the preservation of 
the peace, or of the major part of them, together 
with the aforesaid Stephen, Arehbishop of Canter- 
bury, if be can be present, and others whom he 
shall think fit to invite ; aud if he cannot be present, 
the business shall notwithstanding go on without 
him; but so that if one or more of the aforesaid 
five-and-twcnty barons be plaintiffs in the same 
cause, they shall )>e set aside as to what concerns 
this particular affair, aud others be choseu in their 
room, out of the said five-and-twcnty, and sworn 
by the rest to decide the matter. 

56. Jf we have disseised or dispossessed the 
Welsh of any lauds, liberties, or other things, with- 
out the legal judgment of their peers, either in Eng- 
]an<l or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored 
to them ; and if any dispute arise upon this head, 
the matter shall be determined in the Marches by 
the judgment of thoir peers ; for tenements in Eng- 
land according to the law of England, for tenements 
in Wales according to Uie law of Wales, for tene- 
ments of the Marches acconling to the law of the 
Maitdies : the same shall the Welsh do to us and our 
subjects. 

57. As for all those things of which a Welshman 
hath, without the lawful judgment of his {jeers, 
been disseised or deprived of by King Henry our 
father, or our brother King Richaiil, and which we 
either have in our hands or others arc possessed of, 
and we are obliged to warrant it, we shall have a 
res{>itc till the time generally allowed the crusaders ; 
excepting those things alxnit which a suit is de- 
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pending, or ■whereof an inquest has been made by 
our order, before wo undertook the crusade : but 
when wc return, or if we stay at home without per- 
forming our cx|)cdition, we will immediately tlo 
them full justice, acconling to the laws of the Welsh 
and of the parts before mentioned. 

58. We ■will without delay dismiss the son of 
IJewelliu, and all the Welsh hostages, and release 
them from the engagements they have enterctl into 
with us for the preservation of the pence. 

59. We will treat with Alexander, King of , Scots, 
concerning the restoring his sisters and hostages, 
and his right and liberties, in the same form and 
manner ns we shall do to the rest of our barons of 
Knglaiid; unle.ss by tlie charters which we have 
from hi.s fatlier, William, late King of Seot.s, it 
ought to be otbcrwi.>t“ ; and tliis shall be left to the 
determination of bU iH'ers in our <‘()urt. 

(50. All the aforessnil customs and liberties, which 
wc have granted to lie holden in our kingdom, as 
much as it belongs to us, all people of our kiugdi>m, 
as ■well clergy as laity, shall ob.serve, as far as they 
are eoneerued, towanls their dependents. 

Cl. And wheren.s, for Uie honour of (iotl and 
the amendment of our kiiigilom. and for the better 
quieting the disconl that b.a.s aiiMMi Itetween u.s and 
our barons, we have granted all these things afore- 
said ; willing to render them firm and lasting, we 
do give and grant <mr subjects the underwritten 
security, namely, that the bannis may ciioosc fivc- 
ancl-twenty barons of the kingdom, whom they think 
convenient; who shall take care, with all their 
might, to hold and obserx'O, and cause to ite ob- 
served, the peace and liberties we have granted 
them, and by this onr present C’harti'r confinn<><l in 
this manner ; that is to say, that if we, our ju.stiei- 
ary, our bailiffs, or any of our ofliccrs, shall in any 
circumstance have failed in the performance of them 
towards any ])er8on, or sin'll! have broken tlir nigh 
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,aii 7 of thene articles of peace and security, and the U was less 
offence be notified to four barons chosen out of the lawnT 
five-and-twenty before mentioned, the said four for the con- 
barouB shall repair to uh, or onr justiciary, if 
are out of the realm, ami, laying o|icn the grievance, nian could 
shall petition to have it redreshcd without delay : and trust. ^ 
if it be not redressed by us, or if wc should chance 
to be out of the realm, if it should not be redressed 
by our justioiary within forty days, reckoning from 
tlic time it has been notified to us, or to our jus- 
ticiary (if we shtjuld be out oi the realm), the four 
barons aforesaid shali hty the cause before the rest 
of the llvc-and-twenty barons; and the said five- 
and-lwenty l)aroii.s, together with the community of 
the whole kingdom, .shall di.straiii and distress us in 
all the ways in which they shall lie able, iiy seizing 
our castles, lands, pussessums, and in any other 
manner they can, till the grievance is redressed, 
aceonling to their pleasure; saving harmless our 
own fmrson, anil tin* persons of our <iueen and chil- 
dren ; anil when it is nslressed. they shall behave 
to us ns before. And any person whHtsot*vcr in the 
kingdom may swear that he will obey the orders of 
the fivc-and twenty Itarons aforesaid in the execu- 
tion of the premises, and will distress us, jointly 
with them, to the utmost of his |)ower; anil we give 
public and free liberty to any one that shall ]>lease 
to swear to this, and never s'ill hinder any person 
from taking the same oath. 

63. As for all tho.se of our aubjeet.s who will not, 
of their own accord, swear to join the .five-and- 
twenty barons in distraining and distressing us, we 
will issue order-s to make them take the same oath 
as aforesiiid. And if any one of the five-and-twenty 
b.aroiis dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is hin- 
dered any other way from carrying the things afore- 
said into execution, the rest of the said flve-and- 
t wentj' barons may choose anotlierin his room, at their 
discretion, who shall be sworn in like manner as the 
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rest. In all things that are committed to the execu* 
lion of these livo-aud-twcuty barons, if, when they 
ore all assembled t<^etker, they shuald happen to 
disagree about any matter, and some of them, when 
summoned, will not or cannot come, whatever is 
agreed upon, or enjoined, by the major part of 
those that are present shall be reputed as firm and 
valid os if all the fivo-and-twenty had given their 
consent; and the aforesaid flve-and-twenty shall 
swear that all the premises they shall faithfully ob> 
serve, and cause with all their power to be observed. 
And we will procure nothing from any one, by our- 
selves nor by anotlier, whereby any of these con- 
cessions and liberties may be revoked or lessened ; 
and if any such thing shall have been obtained, let 
it be null and void ; neither will we ever make use 
of it either by ourselves or any other. And all the 
Ql-will, indignationB, and rancours tliat have arisen 
botweeu us and our subjects, of the clergy and laity, 
from the first breaking out of the dissensions be- 
tween os, we do fully remit and forgive ; moreover, 
all trespasses occasioned by the said dissensions, 
from Easter in the sixteenth year of our reign till 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity, we hereby 
entirely remit to all, both clergy and laity, and as 
far as in us lies do fully forgive. We have, more- 
over, caused to bo mode for tiiein the letters patent 
testimonial of Stephen, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Henry, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, and the 
bishops aforesaid, as also of >fa8ter F^dulpb, for 
the secuHty and concessions aforesaid. 

68. Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the 
Church of England be free, and tiiat aU men in our 
kingdom have and hold all the aforesaid liberties, 
rights, and concessions, truly and peaceably, freely 
and quietly, fully and wholly to themselves and their 
heirs, of and our heirs, in all things and places, 
for ever, as is aforesaid. It is also sworn, as well 
on our part as on the part of the barons, that all 
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the things aforesaid shall be observed in good faith, 
and vrithout evil subtiity. Given ander our hand, 
in the presence of the vritnesses above named, and 
many others, in the meadow called Kuningmede, be- 
tween Windsor and Staines, the 15tb day of June, 
in the 17th year of oar reigu. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

BOOKR or WEKDOVKR (123B) 

A. 1>. 1315, which was the scvcntcentli year of the reign 
of King John ; he held his court at Wineliestcr at I'liristmas 
for one day, after which he hurried to G>ndon, and took up 
iiis alKKie at the New Temple, and at that place the alK>ve- 
mentioned nobles came to him in gay military ai'ray, ami 
<leniaiide<l the confirmation of the lilK-rtics and laws of King 
Kilirard (the Confcssori, with other liberties granted to them 
and to the kingdom and church of England, as were contained 
in the charter, and above mcntionetl laws of Henry the First; 
they nlso asserted tliat, at the time «>f hm alisolution at Win- 
chester, he had promised to restore those laws and ancient 
liberties, and was bonn<l by his own oath to ol>sen'e them. The 
king, hearing tlic b<ihl tone of the Imrons in making this 
demand, much feared au attack from them, as he saw that 
they were prepared to battle ; he. however, made answer that 
their demands were a matter of importance and difficulty, and 
he therefore asked a lni<*e till the enil of Easter, that he might, 
after due deliberation, be able Ui satisfy them as well as the 
dignity of his crown. . . . 

The barons then deliverwi to the messengers a paper, con- 
taining in great measure tlic laws and ancient customs of the 
kingdom, and declared tliat, unless the king immediately granted 
them and confirmed them under liis own seal, tl»ey would, by 
taking possession of his forlr«~<ses, force him U> give them 
siiffieient satisfartiou as to tiieir Iiefore-inunetl demands. Tlic 
archbishop witli his fellow-mehsengerh then oarrie«l tlie paper 
to the king, ami reatl Ui him tlie heads of tlie paper oiu> by one 
throughout. Tlie king, wlieu he lieard the pnr{x>rt of these 
heads, derisively said, W'ith Uic greatest indignation. ‘'Why, 
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amongst these onjast demands, did not the barons ask for my 
kingdom also ? Their demands are vain and \'i8ionarj, and 
are unsupported by any plea of reason whatever.” And at 
length he angrily declared with an oath, that he would never 
grant them such liberties as would render him their slave. 
The principal of these laws aud liberties, which the nobles 
required to be confirmed to them, are partly described above 
in the charter of King Henry, and partly are extracted from 
the old laws of King Edward, as the following history w'ill 
show in doe time. . . . 

King John, when he saw that he was deserted by almost all, 
so that out of his regal superabundance of followers be scarcely 
retained seven knights, was much alarme<l lest the barons 
would attack his castles and reduce them without dillieulty, as 
they would find no obstacle to their doing .so; aud he deceit- 
fully pretended to make peace for a lime with the aforesaid 
barons, and sent William Marshal, carl of Pembroke, with 
other trustworthy messengers, to them, and told them that, 
for the sake of peace, and for the exaltation and honour of the 
kingdom, he would willingly grant them the laws and liberties 
they required ; he also sent wonl to the barons by these same 
messengers, to appoint a fitting day and place to meet and 
carry ail these matters into effect. The king’s messengers 
then came in all haste to Ijonduu, and witlumt dwelt reported 
to the barons all that had been deceitfully iniimsed on tlieni ; 
they in their great joy aiipointed the 15th of .func for the king to 
meet them, at a field lying Imtweeii Staines and Windsor. 
Accordingly, at the time and place pre-agrccd on, the king and 
nobles came to the appoinU'd confeienee, and when each party 
had stationed themselves apart from tl«> other, they began a long 
discussion about terms of peace aud the aforesaid liberties. . . . 

At length, after various i>oints on both sides hail Iwen dis- 
cussed, King John, seeing that he was infiTior in strcngtii to 
the barons, without raising any diffienlty. granted the under- 
written laws and liberties, aii«l confirmed them by his charter 
as follows. 

Bookb WasnovBH, Flmeert of History (GilcH’s traoiilatioli, 1849). II. ,SU4. 
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CRITICAL COMMENT 

COKX (ie 28 >. 

This parlistnentary charter hath divers appellations in lav. 
It is called Magna Charta, not for the length or largeness of 
it ... . but it is called the Great Charter, in resiject of 
the great weightiuess and weighty greatness of the matter 
contained in it in few words, being the fountain of all funda- 
mental law ; and therefore it may truly be said of it, that it is 
maffnutn in jiarvo. 

Sia El>w.iui> CoKS, Eittf InitituU of the Law* of England. I. 22. 

BUBKS (1774) 

Magna Charta, if it did not give us originally the House of 
Commons, gave us at least a House of Commons of weight and 
consequence. 

Euut'NO BuaKG, IKonlj. II. 53. 

KhVLAM (ISIS) 

As ibis was tlio first effort towanls a legal government, so 
is it lH‘youd comparison the most important event in our 
history, except that revolution without which its benefits would 
rapidly have liccn annihilated. ... It (the (ircat Charter) is 
still tile keystone of KngUsh lilajrty. All that has since been 
obtained is little more than as confirmation or commentary. . . . 
The essential clauses of Magna Charta arc those which protect 
the iH'rsonal liberty and pnqic.rly of all freemen liy giving 
security from arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary spolia- 
tion. . . . From tliis era a new soul was infused into the 
txHipIc of Fngland. Her liberties at tlie best long in abeyance, 
became a tangible imssession. and those indefinite aspirations 
for the laws of Kdwai-d tlie Confessor, were changed into a 
steaiiy regard for the Great Charier. 

IIkSkt Hai.lam, Kurofie timing the MtdtVt Ages Chap. VIII. 341-342. 

PAUIKAVK (Iti32) 

By far the greatest portions of the written or statute laws of 
Kugland consist of the declaration, the rcossertion, repetition, 
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or the re*enactnient of some older law or laws, either oQstomary 
or written, with addition or modifications. The new building 
has been raised upon the old ground-work : the institutions of 
one age have always been modelled and formed from those of 
the preceding, and their lineal descent has never been inter- 
rupted or disturbed. 

SzB JxuKB Palokavb, English Commmwealth. L 6. 

ICaCKIKTOBH (1883) 

Whoever in any future age or yet unborn nation may ad- 
mire the felicity of the expedient which converted the power 
of taxation into the shield of liberty, by which discretionary 
and secret imprisonment was rendered impracticable, and por- 
tions of the people were trained to exercise a larger share of 
judicial power thau ever was allotted to them in any other 
civilized State, in such a manner as to secure, instead of en- 
dangering, public tranquillity; whoever exalts at the spectacle 
of enlightened and independent assemblies, which, under the 
eye of a well informed nation, discuss and determine the laws 
and policy likely to make communities great and happy ; who- 
ever is capable of comprehending all the effects of such in- 
stitutions with all their possible improvements upon the mind 
and genius of a people, — is sacredly bound to speak with 
reverential gratitude of the authors of the Great Charter. To 
have produced it, to have preserved it, to have matured it, 
constitute the immortal claim of England upon the esteem of 
mankind. Her Bacons and Shakespeares, her Miltons and 
Newtons, with all the truth which they have revealed, and all 
the generous virtue which they have inspired, are of inferior 
value when compared with the subjection of men and their 
rulers to the principles of justice, if, indeed, it be not more 
true that these mighty' spirits could not have been formed ex- 
cept under equal laws, nor roused to full activity without the 
influeiioe of that spirit which the Great Charter breathed over 
their forefathers 

StB Jambs Mackimtosii, Historg of England. I 381 
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BTUBBS (18T3) 

The Great Charter closes one epoch and begins another. 
On the one hand it is the unite<l act of a nation that has been 
learning union; the enunciation of rights and liberties, the 
needs and uses of which have been taught by long years of 
training and by a short but bitter struggle : on the other hand 
it is the watchword of a new {tolitical party, the starting-point 
of a new contest. 

William Stdiibs, CmttUlutimal Hiitorg o /’ England. IL I. 


B. GREEN (1874) 

An island in the Thames between Staines and Windsor had 
been chosen as the place of conference: the King cncam[)cd on 
one bank, while the barons covert'd the marshy flat, still known 
by the name of Runnymede, on the other. Their delegates met 
in the island between them, but the negotiatir>nB were a mere 
cloak to cover John’s purjiose of unconditional submission. 
The Great Charter was discussed, agreed to, aiwl signed in a 
single day. One copy of it still remains in the British Museum, 
injiireil by age and fire, but with the royal seal still hanging 
from the lirowii. shrivelled iiarcbiiient. It is impossible to gaze 
without reverence on the earliest monument of Knglish freedom 
which wc can sec with onr ow n eyes and touch with our own 
hands, the great Charter to which from i^;c to age patriots have 
looked back as the ba.sis of English liberty. But in itself the 
Charter was no novelty, nor did it claim to establish any new 
constitutional princijiles. The Charter of Henry the First 
formetl the basis of the whole, and the additions to it are for 
the most part formal reoognillonH of the judicial and adminis- 
trative changes intrmluced by Henry tlie Second. But the 
vague expressions of the older charters were now exchanged 
for precise and elaborate provisions. The liouds of unwritten 
custom which the older grants did little more than recognize 
had proved too weak to hold the Angevins ; and Uie baronage 
now threw them aside for the n'straints of written law. It is 
in this way that the Great Charter marks the transition from 
the ago of traditional rights, pn'servwi in the nation's memory 
and officially declared by the Primate, to the age of written 
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legislation, of Parliaments and Statutes, which was soon to 
come. The Church had shown its power of self-defence in the 
struggle over the interdict, and the clause which recognized its 
rights alone retained the older and general form. But all 
vagueness ceases when the Charter passes on to deal nith the 
rights of Englishmen at large, their right to justice, to security 
of person and proi>erty, to gootl government. “ No freeman,” 
ran the memorable article that lies at the base of our whole 
judicial system, “ shall be seized or imprisoned, or dispossessed, 
or outlawed, or in any way brought to ruin: we will not go 
against any roan nor send against him, save by legal judgment 
of his peers or by the law of the land.” “ To no man will we 
sell,” runs another, “ or deny, or delay, right or justice.” The 
great reforms of the past reigns were now formally recognized ; 
judges of assize were to hold their circuits four times in the 
year, and the King’s Court was no longer to follow the 
King in his wanderings over the realm, but to sit in a fixed 
place. But the denial of justice under John was a small danger 
compared with the lawless exactions both of himself and ins 
predecessor. Richard had increased the amount of the sontago 
which Henry II. had introduced, and applied it to rai.se ftimis 
for his ransom. He bad restored the Ilanegeld, or land tax, so 
often abolished, under the new name of “ carucage,” had seized 
the wool of the Cistercians and the plate of the churches, and 
rated moveables as well as land. John hod again raised the 
rate of scutage, and imposed aids, fines, and ransoms at his 
pleasure without counsel of the baronage. The Great Charter 
met this abuse by the provision on which our constitutional 
system rests. With the exception of the tltrec customary 
feudal aids which still remained to the Crown, “ no scutage or 
aid shall be imposed in our realm save by the Common Council 
of the realm ; ” and to this Great Council it was provided that 
prelates and the greater barons should be summoned by special 
writ, and all tenants in chief through the sheriffs and bailiffs, 
at least forty days before. . . . But if was less easy to provide 
means for the control of a King whom no man could trust, and 
a council of twenty-five barons was chosen from the general 
body of their order to enforce on .lolni the observance of tlie 
Charter, with the right of declaring war on the King should its 
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provisions be infringed. Finally, the Charter was published 
throughout the whole country, and sworn to at every hundred- 
mote and town- mote by order from the King. 

J. H. Gbkbn, Short nUtory of tho English People. 128-130. 


BA.OKHOT lim) 

Many most important enactments of that period (and the 
fact is most characteristic) are declaratory acts. They do not 
profess to enjoin by inherent authority what the law shall in 
future be, hut to state and mark what the law is; they are 
declarations of immemorial custom, not precepts of new duties. 
Even in the Great Charter ” the notion of new enactments was 
secondary, it was a great mixture of old and new ; it was a 
sort of compact defining what was doubtful in floating custom. 

Walter Bagehot, English Constitution. 260. 

TASWEUrLAItQHEAO (1879) 

Three great political documents, in the nature of funda- 
mental compacts between the Crown and the Nation, stand out 
as (iromincnt landmarks in English Constitutional history. 
Magna Charta, the I’etitiou of llight, and the Bill of Rights 
constitute, in the wtird.s of Lonl Chatham, “ the Bible of the 
English Constitution.” In each of tliese documents whether it 
be of the ISth or of the 17th century is observable the common 
characteristic of professing to introrluce nothing new. Each 
professed to assert rights and liberties which were already old, 
and sought to redress grievances which were for the most part 
tlicmselvcs innovations upon the ancient liberties of the people. 
In its practical combination of conservative instincts with 
liberal aspirations, in its power of progressive development and 
self-adaptation to the changing political and social wants of each 
successive generation, have always Lain the peculiar excel- 
lence and at the same time the surest safeguard, of our 
Constitution. 

The Great Charter of Liberties was the outcome of a move- 
ment of all the freemen of the realm, led by their natural leailers, 
the barons. Par from being a ‘ mere piece of (dass legislation,’ 
extorted by the barons alone for their own special interests, it 
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ia in itself a noble and remarkable proof of the sjmpatjij and 
union then eziating betireen the ariatooracy and all ulaaees of 
the oommonalty. 

J. P. Ta8Wai<L-IiikHeKBA.D, English CoHStitntivnal History. 85. 

Rimour TON ONXIST 0889) 

This charter of liberties differed from tboae prevalent on the 
continent, especially in the fact tliat the Prelates and vassals 
do not think of themselves alone, but also extend the necessary 
securities to the classes below tiiem. . . . Magna Charts was 
a pledge of reconciliation between all classes. Its existence 
and ratification maintained, for centuries, the notaon of funda* 
mental rights as applicable to all classes, in the consciousness 
that no liberties could be upheld by the superior classes fur any 
length of time, without guarantees of personal liberty for the 
humbler also. 

RunonF VON Gneist, History of As English Parliament, translated by 
A.H. Keana 29-m 

POUjOCK and MAlTIAJm (IRS) 

Every one of its brief sentences is aimed at some different 
object and is full of future law. 

FOUAJCK AND Maitland, History of EngliA Lato. I. 150. 

OARDINSB (1895) 

It was a good security if it could be maintained. ... So 
little was John trusted that it was thought necessarv ... to 
establish a body of twenty-five, — twenty-four barons and the 
Mayor of London, — which was to guard against any attempt 
of the king to break his word. ... In other words, there was 
to be a permanent organization for making war upon the king. 

GaKI>INBR. StHffrnfs History of Enqlands 188. 


RANSOM R 089r>) 

One of the best features of the eh-irter was the way in wliich 
every right granted to a baron was carefully extended to include 
the case of the simple freeman. ... These provisions and many 
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others which oonoerned every class of the population form the 
substance of the Great Charter, which has ever since been 
regarded by P^uglishmen as the foundation of their., liberties. 
In later times it took the position in popular esteem which had 
hitherto been held by the “ laws of Henry I.,” or the “ laws of 
King Edward,” and has been confirmed over and over again. 

Cybii. R^sokk, Adoaaced Hittary of EngUmd. 176-177. 
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CHAPTEU III 

THE SUMMONS TO PABLIAMENT (1295) 

SUGGESTIONS 

Tbb ItnportaBoe of the “ Summons ” is chiefly prospective. Tt takes 
a place among documents more famous because it is typical of a large 
class of constitutional services. 

This summons, together with similar writs, was issued by order of 
the Crown. The king had found himself early in in very diffi- 
cult circumstanres. In .Tuno he issued writs of 8umin(>ii.s to the mem- 
bers of Parliament to meet at Westminster in August; this meeting 
lasted but two days, and as no representative of tlie Commons was 
summoned to this assembly, it is mure properly styled a sea^iun of a 
Great Council. No attempt was nimle in it to raise money, but it 
was probidily arranged that a grant should be asked for iu the next 
session. With this in view, writs were issued on the 30th of Septem- 
ber to the Ecclesiastical rojiresentatives. On the Ist of October, the 
writs were issued to the baronage On the 3rd of October the writs 
to the sheriffs are dated ; and by these eaeli sheriff is directed to 
return two knights elected iiy the comities, and two citizens or 
burghers for each city or liorough witliin his shire. 

By such writs of sunimnns a jierfcct representation of the three 
estates was secured, and a ]>arliaiiient constituted, on (lie model of 
which every succeeding assembly beiiring that name was formed. 

One may well pause at thi.s jioint to look bnek upon tiie Witenage- 
mot of the Teutonic system of government and look forward to the 
as.semb]y body of the Congress of the United .States. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 


DOCUMENT 

Summons to Parliament (Oct. 3rd, 1395) 

Sefmrt on The King to the Sheriff of Northamptonshire : 
ofa^^er^ Whereas, in onler to make provision of remedies 
App. t.,p. ac, against the dangers which at this time menace the 
translated realm, we desire to take counsel with the carls, 
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barons, and other noblemen of our kingdom, and 
for that reason have commanded them to meet us 
on the Sunday next after tito feast of Saint Martin 
in the winter next ensuing, at Westminster, fur the 
discussing, onlaining and doing of whatsoever may 
bo l)est for the obviating of such dangers, 

We do hereby firmly command and enjoin you 
tliat there be chosen without delay from the afore- 
said county two knights, and from every city of 
that county two citizens, from every borough two 
burgesses, all men of superior discretioti and ability 
in affairs, ami that you have them come to us at 
the day and ])laee aforesaid; 

In order that said knights shall have, in behalf 
of themselves and the b<xly of the county aforesaid, 
full and sulllcicnt power, and that said citizens atnl 
burgesses shall Inivc, in behalf of themselves and 
the Ixxly of the cities and Imroiighs aforesaid Imth 
separately and collectively, full and suiRcient power, 
for doing wliat shall tluni be ordainc<l by the ('om- 
m(tn counsel in the premist's; so, tliat the business 
aforesaid shall in no wise remain unaccomplished 
for want of sucli power. 

And liave yon there tlie names of tlie knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, and this writ 

Witness tlie King at Canterbury tbe thinl ilay of 
October. 


by Henry A. 
Clapp (1»00). 

Note the dif- 
ference be- 
tween this 
smninons 
and the char- 
ter of Henry 
I. Art. i. 

Note Magna 
C'harta, Art. 
xiv. 


Note tbe in- 
crease of 
miwer in 
Houm’ of 
( 'uiniuous. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

THOMAS CROMWELL (13a> 

Maistcr Creke, as hertelye as 1 can I rorntnende me and in 
the same wise thaiike you (for your) gentill and louyng left* res 
to me at sundrye tyniys sent, and when as I aeeordinglye hnue 
not in lykewisc reinetnhrid and reseribid it hath been For that 
I haue not hade anytliing to wryt of to i/our adu<nt>irement. 
Whom I assure you yf it were in my lyttyl power I eonide be 
well contentyd to preferre as ferre as any oue man lyuyng. 
Ilut at this present 1 being at sum layser enteiuiing to re* 
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membre and also remanerate the olde acquayntannces and to 
renew otir not forgotcn sundrye eomuuinycacimig supposing ye 
desyre to know the new.-s corraont in thes partyea for it is said 
that nemes refressliith the spy(rit) of lyfe, wherfor ye shall 
onderstoude that bw long tyme I amongst other haue Indnred 
a parlyamcnt whioli coiiU'iiwid by the space of xvij hole wekka 
wher we coinmuuyd of wurro t>ea.se stryffe contencyon dobatte 
murmure grudge Riches poucrte penwrre trowth falshode Jus- 
tyee equyte diseayte oppreseyon Magnanymte act ynyte force 
attem praunoe Treason murder Felouyc consyli . . . and also 
bow a commune welth myght be e<lifyed and a(lso) contenwid 
within our Realme. Howbeyt, in conclusyon, we haue d(one) 
as oitr predeceaaora haue been wont to duo, that ys to say, as 
well as we myght and lefte wher wc begauu. Ye shall also 
onderstond the Duke of Sutbfolke Furuysshyd with a gret 
ormye goyth ouer in all goodbye haste (whii)her I know not, 
when I know I shall adiiertyse yow Whe haue in our parlya- 
ment grantyd onto the Kingea highness a ryght large subsyde, 
the lyke wherof was neur grantyd in this realme. All your 
frendea to my knowlage be iu good helth and specially they 
that ye wott of : ye know what I meaoe. I tbinke it best to 
wryt in parables becauB(e) I am in doubt. Maister Vawhan 
Fareth well and so doth Maister Munkeaste(r). Maister 
Woodall is merye witkowt a wyffe and commemlyth hym to you : 
and so ys also Myeholas Longmede which hath payd Wilfiam 
Wilflforde. And thus as well f{are) ye as I wooldt* myself at 
London the xvij daye of August by your P’rende to all his 
possible power. 

TnoxAs CarMWKi.!.. 

Add: To his (espjeciul and entyrelye belouyd frende John 
Creke be this youyn Bylbowe in Biscaye. 

Roosa B. Mebbimait, Lift of Thamnt Cromtodl (M.S.). in the College 
Office of Harvard Uuivereity. 

the coppy of tlie Kynrjea letter 

In my herty wyse 1 recoinendcme unto you these shalbe for- 
asmoebe as the Kynges plcsur and comandement ys that Robert 
Dcrknall and .Tohn Bryges schulbe olecte and chosyn Oitezin 
or burgesses for that cite by reson wherof my lorde chaun* 
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celer and I by owyr hstterea written onto yon aduertysed you 
tberof and ye the same little or iiothynge regardyi^e but 
ratthcr contemny haue closcu othyr at your owne wylles aud 
comandement in that behalfe whcrat the kynges highnes dothe 
not a iytell marvell wherefore iu advoydyng of ferther dys- 
plesur, that mygtc therby ensue I require you on the kynges 
beiialfe that notwythstondynge seyd eleccion ye procede to a 
new and electe thosse other, accoi^ynge to the tenure of the 
former letteres to you dyrectyd for that pur})Ose wUhout faylyng 
so to do as the kynges truste and cxpecion is in yon and as 
ye eutende to avoide hys highness displcsur at your parell and 
yf any persone wyll obstyiiately gaynsay the same I require 
you to aducrtise me theruf that 1 maye ordre hym as the 
kyiujes plesur shalbe in that case to comniande thus fare ye 
well at the rolles the viii f day of May. 

Your louynge frende, 

Thomas CumwEix. 

A<Ul : To my ryzth louynge frendes the mayr sheeyffe aud 
coniinaltie of the Cite of Cannterbury and to euery of them. 

[This odlcial letter was written by Thomas Cromwell to the 
“ Magistrates ” ( i. e. , Town Council) of Canterbury, May 18, 
1536. It is iu the MS. Life of Cromwell, cited above.] 
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HALLAX (U18) 

To grant money was therefore the main object of their meet- 
ing ; and if the exigencies of the administration could have been 
relieved without subsidies, the citizens and burgesses might 
still have sat at home, and obeyed the laws which a council 
of prelates and barons enacted for their government. But it 
is a difficult question, whether the king and the jwers designed 
to make room for them, as it were, in legislation ; and whether 
tlic power of the purse drew after it immediately, or only by 
degrees, those indispensable rights of consenting to laws which 
they now possess. 

HknkT Hai.Lax, Middle Ages. 370. 


t Altered to this from “ xx." 
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STUBBS (1873) 

The design, as interpreted by the result, was the creation 
of a national parliament, composed of the three estates, organ- 
ized on the principle of concentrating local agency and ma- 
chinery in such a manner as to produce unity of national action, 
and thus to strengthen the hand of the king, who personified 
the nation. This design was perfected in 1295. It was not 
the result of compulsion, but the consummation of a growing 
policy. Edward did not call bis parliament ... on the spur 
of a momentary necessity, or as a new machinery invented for 
the occasion and to be thrown aside when the occasion was 
over, but as a perfected organization, the growUi of which he 
had for twenty years been doing his best to guide. 

William Stubbs, CoustihUioml Httlory of England. IL SOS. 


TASWELIr-LABOMBAn (1879) 

From 1265 to 1295 was a trausitionary period: and it is 
only from the latter year that we can date the regular and 
complete establishment of a perfect representation of tlie Three 
Estates in Parliament. . . . The position of the kingdom was 
still critical, and Edward seems to have felt tliat he required 
to be backed op by the whole nation, supporting him as well 
by their common counsel and approval as by a general and 
adequate grant of an aid. lie accordingly, on the 30th of 
September, summoned a parliament to meet at Westminster 
in the November following, so constituted as to represent and 
have the power to tax the whole nation. 

T. F. Tabwell-Laiigubad, EngUth CoMtitutional IJistorg. 200-S07. 

J. K. HOBJtZB (1890) 

It was in the autumn of 1295 that be (Edward I.) performed 
his most memorable act, the last formal step which established 
folly the representation of the Commons. . . . The forward 
steps which the nation took, sometimes, to be sure, in spite of 
him, but sometimes under bis guidance, were most momentous. 
The Great Charter was again and again confirmed, until it 
became as fixed as the bills, in the national life. ... In 1297, 
it was clearly established that there can be no taxation without 
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repro»entation, — a principle upon wbich, five hundred years 
later, stood the Americans of ’70. . . . Parliament, too, stood 
forth, a well defined and organized expositor of the national will. 

J. K. Atiylo-Saxott Ereedom. 60, 61. 

BOimrr (mi) 

In 1295, tiie custom of summoning two knights from each 
county had become fixed. . . . From that time forward no 
Parliament was formally constituted without a summons ad- 
dressed to each of these two classes. During the same period 
another element had been admitted to the assembly. The 
principal towns, those esjici'ially wbich possessed charters, 
had been convoked in ]2C.> by Simon de Montfort; thirty 
years later a royal ordinance called upon them to send two 
inhabitants, citizens, or burgesses, as representatives, and after 
that year they reeeiveii regulariy a .summons to Parliament. 
The year 129.) is therefore a date of capital importance. The 
beginning of the fourteenth century found Parliament consist- 
ing of all the essentials of a truly national assembly, and 
representing even mure completely than at the present day 
(for certain elements have been lost by exclusion or disuse) 
the various components of the English nation. 

ihilLE Boctmt, EugUtJi CotutibUion. 65, 66. 

ntXEUAS (1892) 

One may certainly doubt whether Edward, when he sum- 
moned a baron to Parliament, meant positively to pledge 
himself to summon that baron’s heirs for ever and ever or 
even necessarily to sammon the baron himself to every future 
parliament. The facts arc the other way ; the summons still 
for a while remains irregular. But tlie perpetual summons, 
the liereditary summons, gradually became the rule, and that 
rule may in a ct>rtain sense be said to date from 1295, the 
year from which so many tilings parliamentaiy date. 

ISnwn. FasaKAX, Umitt ofLordt^ in Fourth Series of ffi^orieai Esstg/s, 454. 

KABBOIOE (18*6) 

In this assembly were represented each of what were be- 
ginning to be known as the three estates of the teabn, the 
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clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty. . . . Thirty years 
had elapsed since the citizens and bai^esses had been called 
to Simon de Montfort’s convention in 1265. Since then it 
had been no uncommon thing to summon knights and burgesses 
to parliament, but the exact constitution of the assembly was 
by no means definitely settled. . . . This is, therefore, the first 
real parliament in which they had ever taken part . . . The 
meeting of the Model Parliament of 1295 was a memorable day 
for England, and marks the beginning of a new era of parlia- 
mentary government. 

Ctbu. Kambomx, Adoaitctd Ilitlory of England. SI9, 2SO. 
s. a. GASDIKKR (ISH) 

Edward, attacked on two sides, threw himself for support on 
the English nation. Towards the end of 1295 he summoned a 
Parliament which was in most respects the mo<lel for all suc- 
ceeding Parliaments. It was attended not only by bishops, 
abbots, earls, and barons, by two knights from every shire, 
and two burgesses from every borough, but also by representa- 
tives of the chapters of cathctlrals and of the parochial clergy. 

S. R. Gabuikeb, Student's Ilistory of England. 218. 

O. B. ADAKS (in») 

If the burgesses were certain to be arlmitteil into the older 
institution there was nothing iu that fact or in any otltor circum- 
stance of the time that determined the form and character 
which the new institution was to assume, and this was a ques- 
tion of vital importance for the future. Upon it depended the 
existence of the constitution quite as much as U|)on the survival 
and the broadened significance of the ideas of tlio Magna 
Carta. In this particular the decisive period, the danger 
period, was that which extended from 1254 to 1295. We 
have a right, I think, to make 1295 the date of the beginning 
of Parliament. To be sure there was nothing whatever about 
the parliament of 1295 considered by itself alone which indi- 
cated that it was to be any more truly the model parliament 
than any one of the different experimental forms of the pre- 
ceding forty years. It possessed more of Ihe features of the 
ewria regia t^n of a later parliament; the whole question of 
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estates and of oi^anization was still unsettled; the straggle 
for the supremacy of the new parliament over the survivals of 
the old curia regia had still to be fought out in the following 
century, but as a historical fact the parliament of 1295 was the 
model parliament. The age of experimenting was over. In 
all the creative fundamental principles, both of constitution 
and of powers, Parliament was in existence as a different thing 
institutionally from the old curia regia. The later development 
was a perfection of details, an application of established prin- 
ciples to a constantly enlarging range of cases, not a work of 
new creation. 

Gao. n. Adamh, Critical Prriodt nf Engliah eautitutional Uistory, in Ameri- 
ean Biatorieed RevitM{3n\y, 1900), 656. 
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Chaptkb IV 

CONPIBMATIO CHARTAaUM (1297) 

SUOGBSTIONS 

In events which led to this Charter we trace two distinct forces, 
namely, clerical and baronial dufiaiiee, wliieh, timed by an ertrtoor. 
dinary coincident, culminated together. The treasury was utterly 
drained. King Edward, from sheer want, was ilriven to tyrannous 
extortion, w hen planning his second attack on France with the aid 
of Flanders. The Church and llarouiigu alike defied him. llohun, 
Earl of Hereford, and Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, headed the opposition. 
Edward found hiinseU pow'erless to move, and in a burst of feeling 
owned that he had taken their substance without due warrant of law. 
Still in want of money, he appealed to the barons, but they in turn 
demanded redress of grievances and the contirmatiun of Magna Charta. 
In Angu-st, Edward proceeded to Ghent, leaving his son, Edward, 
Prince of Wales, as Rj*genl. As soon as the King hail dejiarted. the 
Earls seized the opportunity to press their demands Entering the 
Exchequer, they iiereraptorily forbade the Barons there to levy the aid, 
the grant of wlucb they as.serted had l>een illegally obtained, until the 
charters had been confirmed. Supported by a large military follow* 
ing, and backed up by the citizens of London, they w’ere masters of 
the sitnation, and the young Prince and his ('ouiu-il found it necessary 
to yield. The Coufirinatio Chartaruin, which, although a statute, is 
drawn up in the form of a charter, was passed on the 10th of October, 
1297, in a Parliament at which knights of the shire attended as repre- 
sentatives of the ('oinmoiiR, as well as t he lay and clerical Baronage. 
It was immediately sent over to King Edward at Ghent, and there 
confirmed by him on the 5th of November following. 

These articles were drawn up in Frencii. Another set, in Latin, 
differing in one or two important points, i.s known ns the statute “ de 
Tallagio non concedeiido.” This is referred to in the preamble of 
the Petition of Right, and is recognized a.s a statute by a disiision of 
the Judges in Ki'JT 

In Confirmatio Chartarum, as in Miopia Charta, we find a culmina- 
tion of inftueiices bringing about a document whicli has a vital place in 
the organization of all future goveminenl. Such rliarters are “tho 
rallying-point of the oppresseil and the offended,” and no student of 
American lilierty can appreciate intelligently tlie struggle from 1766 
to 1776 without an insight into the historic beginnings of “Taxation 
teithoul rfjtresenlnlion." 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 
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DOCUMENT 


** Confirmatio Chartaram” of Edward I. (1397) « 


I. Edward, by the grace of God, King of Eng- 
land, Lord of Ireland, and Duke Guyan, to all those 
that these present letters shall hear or see, greeting. 
Know ye that we to the honour of God and of holy 
Ohure.h, and to the profit of our realm, have granted 
for us and om- heirs, tliat the Charter of Liberties 
and the Charter of the Forest, which were made by 
common assent of all the realm, in the time of King 
Henry our father, shall lie kept in every point with- 
out breach. And we will that the same charters 
shall be sent under our seal os well to our justices of 
the forest as to others, and to all sheriffs of shires, 
and to all our other ollleers, and to all our cities 
throughout the realm, together with our writs in the 
which it shall he contained, that they c.aase the 
foresaiil charters to l>e published, and to declare to 
the jK'ople that we have conllrmed them in all points, 
and that our justices, sheriffs, mayors, and other 
ministers which under us have the laws of our land 
to guide, shall allow the said charters pleaded before 
them in judgment in all their points; that is to 
wit, the Great Charter as the common law, and the 
Charter of the Forest ncconling to the Assize of the 
Forest, for the wealth of our realm. 

II. And we will that if any judgment be given 
from hciicefnrth, contrary to the points of the char- 
ters aforesaid, by the justices or by any other our 
ministers that hold plea licfore them agaiust the 
points of the charters, it shall be uudone and holdcn 
for nought. 

III. And we will that th«> same cliarters shall be 
sent under our seal to cathedral churches throughout 
our realm, there to remain, and shall be read before 
the people two times by the year. 

TV. And that all archbishops and bishops shall 
pronounce the sentence of great excommunication 


The Slatnies 
of the Realm, 
i. 12a, 124, 
translated 
by William 
Stubbs, 
StUet Char' 
tere, 4S(S, 
487. 


The gist of 
Magna 
Cliarta and 
of the ('bar- 
ter of the 
Forest ap- 
pears in this 
article; by 
this statute 
the preroga- 
tive of levy- 
ing intemid 
taxes was 
given up. 


The remedy 
against arbi- 
trary Judg- 
ment lay in 
the law of 
Art. ii 


Arts. iii. and 
iv. limit the 
authority of 
the Church. 
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Articles t., 
tI., and tU. 
contain the 
essence of 
tbe principle, 
“ No taxa- 
tion withont 
representa- 
tion.” 


Beginning of 
a system by 
‘which taxes 
in foreign 


against all those that by word, deed, or oounsel do 
contrary to the foresaid charters, or that in any 
point break or undo them. And that the said curses 
be twice a year denonnced and published by the 
prelates aforesaid. And if the prelates or any of 
them be remiss in the denunciation of tbe said sen- 
tences, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
for the time being, as is fitting, shall compel and 
distrein them to make that denunciation in form 
aforesaid. 

V. And for so much as divers people of our realm 
are in fear that the aids and tasks which they have 
given to os beforetime towards our wars and other 
business, of their own grant and goodwill, howso- 
ever they were made, might turn to a bondage to 
them and their heirs, because they might be at 
another time found in the rolls, and so likewise the 
prises taken throughout the realm by our ministers ; 
we have granted for us and our heirs, that we shall 
not draw such aids, tasks, nor prises into a cn.stom, 
for anytliing that hath been done heretofore, or that 
may be found by roll or in any other manner. 

VI. Moreover we have granted for us and our 
heirs, as well to archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
and other folk of holy Church, as also to earls, 
barons, and to all the commonalty of the land, that 
for no business from henceforth will we take such 
manner of aids, tasks, nor prises, but by the com- 
mon consent of the realm, and for tlie common profit 
thereof, saving the ancient aids and prises due and 
accustomed. 

VIL And for so much as tbe more part of the 
commonalty of the realm find tiiemselvcs sore grieved 
wiUi the maletote of wools, that is to wit, a toll of 
forty shillings for every sack of wool, and have made 
petition to us to release the same ; we, at their re- 
quests, have clearly released it, and have granted 
for us and our heirs that we shall not take such tiling 
nor any other without their common assent and good 
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will ; saving to ns and onr heirs the cnstom of wools, trade were 
skins, and leather granted before by the commonalty 
aforesaid. In witness of which things we have meat, 
caused these our letters to be made patents. Wit- 
ness Edward our son at London, the 10th day of 
October, the five and twentieth year of our reign. 

And be it remembered that this same charter, in 
the same terms, word for word, was sealed in Flan- 
ders under the king’s great seal, that is to say, at 
Ghent, the 5tfa day of November in the 2oth year of 
Ike reign of our aforesaid lord the king, and sent 
into England. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 
BASlWOt.OKEW 2>B COITOR (1297) 

His majesty the King conceded to all who owed him service 
and to all holders of twenty measures of land that they should 
not be held to go with him into Flanders except for the perform- 
ance of promises and of military service due said King. 

Babthoioxbw db Cottob, Ilatoria Anglicana, tianslated by H. A. 
Clapp (1900). 327. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

HALLSH (1818) 

That famous statute, inadequately denominated the confirma- 
tion of the charters, because it added another pillar to our 
Constitution, is not less important than the great charter itself. 
Hitherto the King's prerogative of levying money. . . . had 
passe<l unquestioned. Some imi>ositions, that especially on the 
export of wool, affected all the King’s subjects. It was now 
the moment to enfranchise the people, and give that security to 
private property which Magna Charts had given to personal 
liberty. 


llsvar IIauax, MiddhAges. 354. 
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HACAUiAT am) 

That the King could uot impose taxes vrithout the consent 
of parliament is admitted to have been, from time immemorial, 
a fundamental law of England. It was among the articles 
which John was compelled by the Barons to sign. Edward 1. 
ventured to break through the rule, but able, powerful, and 
popular as he was, he encountered an opposition to which he 
found it expedient t<» yield. He covetianted, accordingly in 
express terms, for liimself ami for his heirs, that they would 
never again levy any aid without the assent and goo<l will of 
the estates of the realm. 

MACAVLAr, Htstory of England. I. 2S. 

STITBBB (tm) 

The charters were confirmetl by htn/tenmus on the 12th ; the 
King on the 5th of November at tlheut confirmed both tlie char- 
ters and the new articles. These articles are tiie summary of the 
advantages gaineil at the termination of the struggle of eighty- 
two years, and in wonls they amount to very little more than 
a reinsertion of the clauses omitted from the Great (Charter of 
John. The “ Confirraatio Cartarum ” is one of the most curious 
phenomena of our national history, whether it lie regarded as 
the result of an occasional crisis, or as the decision, no longer 
to be delayed, of a struggle of principles. . . . Tlie forces 
which seized that opjiortanity were ready, and were the result 
of a long series of causes and the working of principles which 
must sooner or later have made an opportunity for ttiemselvcs. 
Such a crisis, if they had separatclj' attcinpteil to bring it 
about, might have change<l the dynasty, or subverted the 
relations of church and state, crown aiul ])arliatneiit, but ac- 
cepted as it came, it brought about a result singularly in har- 
mony with what seems from history and experience to be the 
natural direction of English pre^ess. 

WlLLiAX Mtcbiis, Cl, nttiluiional niilorg of England. II ISO, 151. 

TASWEIX-nAKOKKAD (1S79) 

The “ Confirraatio Chartarnm," which, although a statute, is 
drawn up in the form of a charter, was passetl on the 10th of 
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October, 1297, in a Parliament at which Knights of the Shire 
attended as representatives uf the Comnioiis, as well as lay and 
clerical baronage. . . . The “ Confirnuitio Cbartarnm ” was not 
merely a re>issae of Magna Charts and the Charter of the 
Forest, — but the enactment of a series of new provisions in- 
tendeii to deprive the Crown in the fnture of its assumed right 
of arbitrary taxation. . . . Tlie exclusive right of Parliament 
to imiKvse taxation, though often infringed by the illegal exer- 
cise of prerogative, became from this time an axiom of the 
Constitntiou. 

T. r. Txsweli.-Lx!«}»bai>, English Constitutional nittorg, 216, 217. 
mu»EN <1832) 

The reign of Edward 1. is marked by the admission of the 
Commons to Parliament, and by the partial surrender on the 
partuf the Crown of its claims to arbitrary taxation. In 1297, 
Ilum[)hrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, ami Ar<‘ldHshop Winehelsey, representing baronial 
and olerieal interests, extorted from Edward the Confirniatio 
Chartanim. 

H. St. C FtlMiKN, .SVtort Constitutional Uistory of England. 18. 

RUnOLF VON GNKI8T (1889) 

This Conflrmatio ( 'liartaruin, in French and I.atin text, 
reprc6cnt^<, in fact, a fundamental law comparable with Magna 
Cbarta, and to the credit of the Crown in contrast with the 
events of I21f*. . . . Tlie main imint . . . was that the right 
constantly contended for since Magna Cliarta in 1215 of signi- 
fying an as.stmt to the taxes, had after a lapse of a century 
been at last achieved, and this on a broad footing of the land- 
owning classes, which in fact })ay them. 

RuDOt.F VOS G»ki8T, TIistoig of tlu Fng Pailiamrnt, translated hy A. H. 
Keana 1. l-is 

HANNTS TATXOR (1889) 

Not until eighty years after the issuance of the Great Ciiarter 
did the nation finally win, through the Confirniatio Cartarum, 
a permanent con.stitntionnl gnuranleo that taxes should nex'cr 
be imposed by the unaided force of the royal authority. . . . 
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In the parliament of 1295 the three estates appeared in per* 
son or by representatives : the lay and spiritual baronage repre- 
sented themselves, the inferior clergy and the commons, each 
as an estate of the realm, appeared tbrongli their chosen repre- 
sentatives. Ta’o years after the national assembly was thus 
constituted, the long struggle of the nation for the right to tax 
itself was closed at the end of the “ Barons’ War ” by the Con- 
firmatio Cartarum, wherein Edward I. was made to promise 
the clergy, the barons and all the commonalty of the land, tiiat 
for no business from henceforth will wc take such manner of 
aids, tasks, nor prizes, but by the common assent of the realm, 
and for the common profit thereof, saving the ancient aids and 
prizes due and accustomed.” 

llunns Tatlor, Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. IL 1 1-13, 
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CUAPTEB V 

LEGAL rOBlCS AND WBT TRIALS (1429) 

SUGGESTIONS 

The Statute 8 Henry VI. 12 is chosen as the type of the inatiy statutes 
enacted in the LancsHtriaii Period. Referred to by Sir Jolin For- 
Uiscue (whose interpretation of the Hnglish laws of the fifteenth cen- 
tury forms a ruuniiig comineiilary uiaon the governioent of bis day) 
tliis statute seems particularly worthy of place amongst our docu- 
ments. This is the earliest mention, in a statute, of the system of 
trial by jury — “ Iu(]ue.<it to be taken of lawful men.” 

'Ihe system of judicature is too technical and too far-reaching to be 
ileveloiied as a correlation of constitutional government, but it is well 
to give a cursory glance at Curia Regis, the Laws of Henry II., and 
the growth of Trial by Jury, that the principle of ” liberty of the 
subject " may here be shown to have a legal as well as a moral sup- 
port in the hialory of Anglo-Saxon government. 

Throughout the earlier study, suggested by the topics in tlie Appen- 
dix, the dovelopinent of the court and trial by jury ore constantly 
reft'rred to as a basis for research. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 


DOCUMENT 

Statutes: 8 Henry VI. Cap. xa (1409) 

No Judgment or Uccortl shall be reversed for any Tht Statute, 
Writ, Process, &o., rased. What Defects in Records ’ 

may be amended by the Judges, and what not. ' ’ 

Item, our Lord the King had ordained and estab- 
lished by the authority of this present parliament. 

That for error assigned, or to be assiguetl, in any 
reconl, process, or warrant of attorney, original Assured dlu- 
writ or judicial, panel or return, in any places of 
the same rosed or interlined, or in any addition, 

4 
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Chanp'es to 
be made by 
Jcul^ea U 
needful. 


Exceptions: 
recoil not to 
be amended 
in certain 
cases. 


Judges' riglit 
to correct 
variance be* 
tween record 
and certi- 
ficate of 


subtraction, or diminution of words, letters, titles, 
or parcel of letters, found in auy such record, proc- 
ess, warrant of attorney, writ, panel, or return, 
which rasings, interiiniugs, addition, subtraction, 
or diminution, at the discretion of the King’s judges 
of the courts and places, in which the said records 
or process by writ of error, or otherwise, be certi- 
fied, do appear suspected, no judgment nor record 
shall be reversed nor aduulled. 

II. And that the King’s judges of the courts and 
places in wliich any record, process, word, plea, 
warrant of attorney, writ, panel, or return, which 
for the time shall bo, .shall have power to c.xamine 
such records, process, words, pleas, warrants of 
attorney, writs, panels, or return, by them and their 
clerks, and to reform and amend (in affirmance of 
the judgments of such reconis and processes) all 
that whicli to them in their discretion seemeth to be 
misprision of the clerks in such record, processes, 
word, plea, warrant of attorney, writ, panel, and 
return ; (2) except appeals, hHli(*tments of treason 
and of felonies, and tiic outlawries of the s.amc, aud 
the substance of the proper names, surnames, and 
additions, left out in original writs aud writs of 
exigent, according to the statute another lime made 
the first year of King Henry, father to our lord the 
King that now is, and in other writs containing 
proclamation ; fH) so that by such misprision of the 
clerk no judgment shall be reversed nor adnulled. 
(4) And if any record, i)r<>cess, writ, warrant of 
attorney, return, or panel be certified defective, 
otherwise than aceordino: to the writing wliieh tliereof 
remainelti in the treasury, courts, or ]>1aees from 
whence they be certified, the parties in affirmance 
of the judgments of such reconl and process shall 
have advantage to alledge, that the same writing is 
variant from the said certificate, and that found and 
certified, the same variance shall be by the said 
judges reformed and amended according to the first 
writinff. 
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‘ III. And moreover it is ordained, that if any 
record, or parcel of the same writ, retarn, panel, 
process, or warrant of attorney in the King’s courts 
of chancery, exchcquci', the one bench or the other, 
or in his treasury, be willingly stolen, taken away, 
withdrawn, or avoided by any clerk, or by other 
person, because whereof any judgment shall be re- 
versed; that such stealer, teker away, withdrawer, 
or avoider, their procurators, counsellors, and abet- runisbment 
tors, thereof indicted, and by process thereupon 
made tlicroof duly convict by their own confession, to be felony, 
or by inquest to be taken of lawful men, whereof 
the one half shall be of the men of any court of the 
same courts, and the other half of other, shall be 
judged for felons, and shall incur tlm pain of felony. 

{'!) And that the judges of tlie said courts of the 
one bench or of the other, have power to hear and 
determine such defaults before them, and thereof to 
make due puiiishinent as afore Ls said. 

IV. Provided always. That if any such record, 
process, writ, or warrant of attorney, panel, or re- 
turn. or parcel of the same, be now, cr hereafter 
shall be cxcm{)liliod in the King's cIumi cry under 
the great seal, and such ercinplilication there of 
record inrolled without any rasing in the same place 
in the exemplification and the iundlincnt of the 
Ham«>, that anotlicr time for any error assigned, or 
to he assigne<I in the said record, process, writ, 
warrant of attorney, panel, or return, in any letter, Power of the 
word, clause, or matter of the same varying, or eon- 
trary to the said oxempUficatiou and the inrollment, 
there shall be no judgment of the said n,*cor(l8 and 
process reversed nor adnulled. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

rORTESCUK (14S0) 

The way of proceeding in civil cases. 

Tw'clve (rood and true Men l>eing sworn, as in the Manner 
above relatetl, legally qualified, that Is, havitig over and iK'Sidea 
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their Moveables, Possessions in Land sufficient (as was said) 
wherewith to maintain their Bank and Station; neither sus- 
pected by, nor at Variance with either of the Parties ; all of the 
Neighbourhood ; there shall be read to them, in English, by the 
Court, the (a) Record and Nature of the Plea, at length, which 
is depending between the Parties; and the Issue thereuiran 
shall be plainly laid before them, concerning the Truth of which, 
those who are so sworn, are to certify the Court : Which done, 
each of the Parties, by (b) Themselves or their Counsel, iu 
Presence of the Court, shall declare and lay open to the J ury 
all and singular the Matters and Evidences, whereby they think 
they may be able to inform the Court concerning the Truth of 
the Point in Question ; after which each of the Parties has a 
Liberty to produce before the Court all such Witnesses as they 
please, or can get to appear on their Behalf ; who being charged 
upon their Oaths, shall give in Evidence all that they know 
touching the Truth of the Fact, concerning which the Parties 
are at Issue : And, if Necessity so require, the Witnesses may 
be heard and examined apart, till they shall have deposed all 
that they have to give in Evidence, so that what the One has 
declared shall not inform or induce another Witness of the same 
Side, to give his Evidence in the same Words, or to the very 
same Effect. The whole of the Evidence being gone thro’, the 
Jurors shall confer together, at their Pleasure, as they shall 
think most convenient, upon the Truth of the Issue before tliem; 
with as much deliberation and Leisure as they can well desire, 
being all the While in the Keeping of an Officer of the Court, 
in a Place assigned them for that Purpose, Lest any One should 
attempt by indirect Methoils to influence them as to their Opin- 
ion, which they are to give in to the Court Lastly, They are 
to return into Court and certify the Justices upon the Trutii of 
the Issue so joined, in the Presence of the Parties (if they please 
to be present) particularly the Person who is Plaintiff in the 
Cause; what the Jurors shall so certify in the Laws of England, 
is called (c) the Verdict. In Pursuance of which Verdict, the 
Justices shall render and form their Judgment. Notwithstand- 
ing, if the (d) Party, against whom such Verdict is obtained, 
complain tiiat He is thereby aggrieved. He may sue out a Writ 
of Attaint, both against the Jury, and also against the Fhrty 
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who obtained it : in Virtue of which, if it be found upon the 
Oath of (e) Twenty-four Men (returned in Manner before ob- 
served, ciioscn and sworn in due Form of Law, who bught to 
have much better Kstates than those who were first returned 
and sworn) that timse, who were the Original Panel and sworn 
to try the Fact, have given a Verdict, f (15), contrary to 
Evidence, and their Oath ; Every One of the first Jury shall 
be (g) committed to the Publick Gaol, their Goods shall be 
contisrated, their Possessions seised into the King’s Hands, 
their Habitations and Houses shall be pulled down, their Wood- 
lands shall be selled, their Meadows shall be plowed up, and 
they themselves shall ever thenceforward be esteemed, in the 
Eye of the Law, Infamous, and in no Case whatsoever, h (16), 
are they to be admitted to give Evidence in any Court of 
llocord : The Party, who suffered in the former Trial, shall 
be respircti to every 'I'hing they gave against Him, thro’ Occa- 
8i<ni of such their False Verdict: And, who then (tho’ He 
should have no Kcgard to Consoieuee or Honesty) being so 
charged upon his (lath, would not ileclare the Truth from the 
bare Apprehensions aud Shame of so Heavy a Punishment, and 
the very great Infamy which attends a contrary Behaviour: 
And, if perhajis, one or more amongst them should be so un- 
thinking or daring, as to prostitute their Character, yet the rest 
of the Jurors, probably, will set a lietter Value ou their Repu- 
tations than to suffer cither their Goml Name or Possessions to 
be destroyed and seised in such a Manner: (i) Now, is not this 
Metliotl of coraiug at the Truth licttcr and more effectual, than 
that Wa}' of Proceetling, which the Civil Laws prescribe? No 
oiw’s Cause or Right is, in this Case, lost, either by Death or 
Failure of Witnesses. Tho (k) Jurors returned are well known ; 
they are not procured for Hire ; They are not of Inferior Con- 
dition ; neither Strangers, nor People of Uncertain Characters, 
whose Cireumstaucea or Prejudices may be unknown. The t^k) 
Witnesses or Jurors are of the Ncighbourhooil, able to liv'c of 
themselves, of Good Reputation and unexceptionable Charac- 
ters, not bought before the Court by either of the Parties, but 
(1) chosen and returned by a pro|>er Ofllcer, a worthy, disin- 
terested and iiulifferont Person, and obliged under a Penalty to 
appear upon the Trial, (k) They are well acquainted with all 
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the Facts which the Evidences depose, and with theic several 
Characters, (m) What need of more Words? There is nothing 
omitted which can discover lire Trutli of the Case at issue, 
nothing which can in any Ucspcct be coiicoaied from, or an> 
known to a Jury who are so appointed and returned, 1 say, as 
far as it is possible for the Wit of Man to devise. 

Sib John Fobtescub, De Laudibta Legis Anglia. XXYl. (civl. 1450). 

SAINT-GEBMAIN (UlS) 

Doctor. If one of the twelve men of an inquest know the 
very truth of his own knowledge, and instructeth his fellows 
thereof, and they will in no wise give credence to him, and 
thereupon, because meat and drink is ]>rol)ibited them, he is 
given to that point, that either he must assent to them, and give 
their verdict against his own knowledge and against his own 
conscience, or die for lack of meat, how may the law then stand 
with conscience, that will drive an innocent to that extremity, to 
be either forsworn, or to be famished and die for want of meat? 

Student. I take not the law of the realm to be, that the jury 
after they be sworn may not eat nor drink till they be agreed of 
the verdict, but truth it is there is a maxime and an old custom 
in the law that they shall not eat nor drink after they be sworn 
till they have given their verdict, without the assent and license 
of the justices and that is ordaineil by the law for eschew- 
ing divers inconveniences that might follow thereupon, and that 
specially if they should eat or tirink at the (>o»ts of the parties ; 
and therefore if they do contrary, it may be laid in arrest of 
the judgment ; but with the assent of the justices they may both 
eat and drink, as if any of the jurors fall sick before they be 
agreed of the verdict, so sore that he may not commune of the 
verdict, then by the assent of Ihc justices he niav' have meat 
and drink, and also such other things as be necessary for him. 

ChbISTOPHEB Saint-GrkmaIV, Thf Doclm and The Student. 158. 

CRITICAL COMMENT 
BUACKBTONE’S COMWENTARIKS (ITC5) 

The learned judge has displaytsl much erudition in the 
beginning of this chapter to prove the antiquity of the trial by 
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jury ; but the trials referred to by the authors there cited, and 
even the jiidicium pariaui, [the jiidgiueiit of peers] mentioned 
in the celebrated chapter of Maywi (J/mHu, arc trials which 
were something similar to that by a jury, rather tlian instances 
of a trial by jury according to the present established form. 
The judicium jMi’i It »i seems strictly the judgment of a subject’s 
equals in the feudal courts of the king and barons. And 
so little appears to be ascertaiuetl by antiquarians respecting 
the introduction of the trial in criminal cases by two juries, 
that although it is one of the must important, it is certainly one 
of tlie most obscure and inexplicable, parts of the law of Eng- 
land. The unanimity of twelve men, so repugnant to all ex- 
perience of human conduct, pa^Hsions, and understandings, 
could hardly in any tige have been iutrodiiced into practice by 
a deliberate act <»f the legislature. 

lint that the life, and ]M>rhap.s the liberty and property, of a 
subject should not be affwWd by the concurring judgment of 
a les.s number than twelve, w here more were present, was a law 
founded in reason and caution, and seems to be transmitted to 
us by the common law. or from immemorial antiquity. The 
grand assize might have consUU-d of more than twelve, yet the 
vcnlict might have b«‘en given by twelve or more; and if 
twelve did not agree, the assize waH ufforce<l, — that is, others 
were added till twelve di<i concur. . . . This was a m.ajority, 
and not iinauimity. A grand jury may consist of any number 
from twelve to twcnty-tliree iuclusive, but a presentment ought 
not to be made by les.s than twelve. . . . The same is true also 
of an inquisition before the coroner. In the high court of 
parliament and the court of the l<ml high steward a peer may 
be convicted by the greater number; yet there can be no 
conviction unless the greater immlH’r consists at least of 
twelve. . . . Under a <x>mmis!>ion of lunacy the jury was seven- 
teen. but twelve joined in the verdict. ... A jury upon a writ 
of in<]uiry may be more than twelve. In all these cases, if 
twelve only npp«‘ared, it followed as a necessary consequence 
that to act witli effect they must have been unanimous. Hence 
this may l>e suggested as a conjecture rc'^jwting the origin 
of the unanimity of juries, that, as less than twelve — if 
twelve or more were present — could pronounce no effective 
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verdict, when twelve only were sworn, their unanimity became 
indispensable. 

SlB WlLtiAM Blackbtonb, Commentaria on the Law$ of England, IIL 376. 

OBOBOE STENOB (1846) 

The exercise of the control last adverted to on the part of the 
judges was the foundation of that system of rules in regard to 
evidence which has since constituted so large and important a 
branch of the law of England. 

The practice of receiving evidence openly at the bar immedi- 
ately led to aooUier remarkable result — namely, the great 
extension of the duty of an advocate. “ In earlier times — 
upon criminal as well as civil inquiries — the jury after they had 
been sworn and merely charged by the court as to the points 
at issue, retired to consult together in secret without hearing 
either witnesses or counsel at the bar. But now the scene was 
totally changed ; witnesses were examined and cross-examined 
in open court; the floodgates of foiensie eloquence were opened, 
and full scope given to the a<ivocate to exercise his ingenuity 
and powers of persuasion on the jurors, to whose discretion the 
power of judging on matters of fact was now intrusted.” 

Another important consequence followed — when the jury in 
an assize gave or were presumed to give their verdict upon 
facts within their knowledge, if they came to a wrong decision 
they must usnally have been guilty of perjury. When they 
became judges of the facts upon evidence, the liability to 
attaint would have been as unreasonable and unjust as in the 
case of an ordinary jury: it therefore virtually fell into disuse. 
Thenceforth the means of correctirqs error and mistake on the 
part of a jury, was left without adequate remedy by the courts 
of law until the seventeenth century, when the practice of 
granting new trials was introduced, which 1 shall have cwcasioii 
again to advert to in tracing the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery (I). 

The last change in the institution of jury trial is of compara- 
tively modern introduction; it is the limiting the functions of 
the jury to that of being judges of fact upon evidence laid 
before them. The principles, Mr. Starkie observes, which 
warranted Ibis change are obvious; it was found that the 
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cause of truth suffered more from the prejudices which the 
residence of jurors in the neighbourhood of the disputed fact 
were likely to engender, than was gained from knowledge and 
means of judging so acquired (2). Other inconveniences arose 
from the rules as to the Venue, so that, after various modifica- 
tions ns to the number of persons from the hundred or vicinage 
that were to be put upon the jury by tlic Stat. 4 & 5 Anne, c. 
1C, and 24 Geo. 11., c. 18, the law requiring jurors to be re- 
turned from the vicinage or hundred M'as abolished in all civil 
actions and it was directed that they should be summoned from 
the body of the county. By a deei.sion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the first year of Queen Anne, it was held that if a 
jury gave a verdict of their own knowledge, they ought so to 
inform the Court, tliat they might be sworn as witnesses. 
This, and another case in the reign of George 1. put an end to all 
remains of the ancient functions of juries as recognitors. The 
question, therefore, adds Mr. Starkie, When did the trial by 
jury begin? admits of no definite answer, otherwise than by 
referring to the different transitions to which allusion has been 
made (11). 

GkouOK SnJtCK, KqmtaUtJuritdirtimrfOie Court of Chanetrj/. 1. 129. 

KOKBTTH (ISS2) 

The rise and growth of the Jury system is a subject which 
ought to intorc.st not only the lawyer but all who value the 
institutions of England, of which this is one of the most re- 
markable, being until recently a distinctive feature of our 
jurisprudence. . . . 'I'rial by .Tury does not owe its existence 
to any jKisitive law: — it is not the creature of an Act of 
Parliament establishing tlie form ami defining the functions 
of tlie new tribunal. It an we, as I hope to show, silently and 
gradually out of tlie usages of a state of society wliicli has 
forever pass<>d away. . . . Few sulijecls have exercised tlie 
ingenuity ami baffled flic research of the historian more than 
the origin of tlie jury. ... 1 believe it to be capable almost 
of deinoustrutioii, that the Kugiish jury is of indigenous 
growtli, ami was not ctipied or borrowed from any of the 
tribunals that existed on the continent. . . . 

The first montion of the trial by assise in our existing 
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statoteB occnre in the ConstitationB of Clarendon, a. n. 1164, 
where it was provided tiiat if any dispute arose between a 
layman and a clerk as to whether a particular tenement was 
the property of the church or belonged to a lay fief, this was 
to be determined before the chief justiciary of the kingdom, by 
the verdict of twelve lawful men. . . . The problem is to dis- 
cover what was the origin and constitution of the jurats. . . . 

I conclude that, in the earliest times, disputes Tcs)>ecting 
lands were deculed by the voice of the community of the 
county or hundred, as the ease might be, where the parties 
lived, that afterwards a select number was sulMstituted for the 
whole, who gave their testimony upon oath, aud therefore were 
called the * jurats; * aud that this suggested to Henry 11. and 
his councillors the idea of the assise, which was nothing but 
the jurata in a technical form, and limited to milites, or knights 
who were summonetl by a writ of the sheriff in virtue of a 
precept from the king. . . . 

As the use of juries became more frequent, and the advan- 
tages of employing them in tiic decision of disputes more mani- 
fest. the witnesses who formed the secta of a plaintiff began to 
give their evidence before them, ami, like the attesting wit- 
nesses to deeds, furnished them with tliat information which in 
theory they were supposed to possess previously respecting the 
cause of quarrel. . . . 

In the time of Forte.scue, who was lord chancellor in the 
reign of Henry VI., with the exception <»f the requirement of 
personal knowledge in the jurors dcrlve<l from nciir neighbour- 
hood of residence, tlie jury system had become in all its 
essential featun*s similar to what now exists. . . . 

In England, the jury and the witnesses were for many years 
the same, so that it was only jnst that they should be punisiied 
if they wilfully gai e their evidence, that is tlieir vcHlict, con- 
trary to what they knew to Ik* the trutli. And this seems to 
have been too common. In the tenth year of the reign of 
Henry VI. a petition wits presenteil to the Commons, com- 
plaining of the dislu^risons ainl injustice committi'd in assises 
and other inquests by iierjiirml jui-ors, and praying that in a 
writ of attaint the plaintiff may ret*over his damages agmnst 
the petit jury, and every member thereof, as well as against 
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the defendant, and that no juror might serv'e on an attaint 
unless bo had an estate of live pounds a year in the county. 

WiLtiiAM I’oBSYTU, Uistorj! of Trial by Jury. 1-185. 

3. R. GREEN (1874) 

Tlie Wars of the Roses did far more than ruin one royal 
house or set up another on the throne. If fhey did not utterly 
destroy English freedom, they arrested its progress for more 
than a hundred years. They found England, in tlie words of 
Commiues, “among all the world's lordships of which I have 
knowledge, tluit where the pultlie weal is liest ordered, and 
where least violence nngiis over the people.” A King of 
England — the shrewd observer noticed — “ can undertake no 
enterprise of accoiiut without assiouhliug his Parliament, which 
is a thing mo.st wise and holy, and therefore are these kings 
stronger and better served ’’ than the dc-vijotie sovereigns of 
tlie Continent. The Englisli kingship, as a judge, Sir .John 
Forb-scuo, could Isiast when writing ut this time, was not an 
absolute but a iimiU'il monarehy; the land was not a land 
where the will of tlie prince was itsi lf the law, hut wlierc the 
prince could neither make laws nor inipo.se taxes save by his 
subjects’ eunsent. At no time had Parliament played so con- 
stant and prominent a part in the government of the realm. 
At no time had tlie priueijiies of eoiustitutioual liberty seemed 
so tlioroiiglily uiiderhtissl ami so dear to the people at large. 
The long Parliaineiit.ary ('onte.st Irntween the Crown and the 
two Houses siiieo the days of Elward the First had firmly 
established the great securities of national liberty — the right 
of freedom from arbitrary taxation, from arliitrary legislation, 
from arbitrary impri.soninent, and the responsibility of even 
the liighest servants of the Crown to Parliament and to the 
law. But with the close of the struggle for the succession 
this liberty suddenly disappears. Wo enter on an epoch of 
constitutional rctrogre'>si(m in whiuh the alow work of the age 
that went before it was rapidly uiulone. Parli.amentary life 
was almost suspended, or was turiuHl into a mere form by the 
ovcrpowe,ring intlnence of the Crown. The legislative powers 
of the two llouses were usurpeil by ttie royal Council. 

J. K. Ukisgn, Short Ihttary of thi Enylith People. 389, 990. 
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TABWSU^IiAiraUKA^D (1879) 

The use of a Jury, both for criminal presentment and civil 
inquest, is mention^ for the first time in our statute law in 
the Constitutious of Clarendon. The way in which the jury 
is tiierein referred to seems to imply that it had already grown 
into general use and favour. When one could be found to 
accuse a powerful layman amenable to the Bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion, the sheriffs, at the Bishop’s request, were directed to 
“ swear twelve lawful men of the neighbourhood to tell the 
truth, according to their conscience,” and the same statute 
declared that “ by the recc^nition of twelve lawful men,” the 
Chief Justice should decide all disputes as to the lay or clerical 
tenure of laud. 

It was in the Grand Assize (the exact date of which is un- 
known) that the principle of recc^nition by jury, having grad- 
ually grown into familiar use in various civil matters, was 
applied by Henry II., in an expanded and technical fonn, to 
the decision of suits to try the right to land. It is described 
by Glanvill as a Royal boon conferred on the i)eopU‘, witli tlie 
counsel and consent of the proceres, to relieve freeholders from 
the hardship of defending the title to their lauds by the doubt- 
ful issue of trial by battle. By the Grand Assize the flefcnd- 
ant was allowed his choice between wager of battle and the 
recognition (i. e., knowledge) of a jury of twelve swoni knights 
of the vicinage summoned for that purpose by the sheriff. 

In actions not seeking to determine the absolute right to 
land, but dealing with the seisin only (of which the “assize 
of novel disseisin” was the mo.st important), the sheriff hitnself 
chose twelve knights or freeholders (Icgales liomincs) of the 
vicinage, who were sworn to try the question. In both cases 
the recognitors were sworn to found their venlict uiK>n their 
own knowledge, gained either by eye-witness or by the words 
of their fathers, or by such wor<ls as they are Iwuiid to have 
as much confidence in as if they wor<* their f>wn. The proceed- 
ing by assize was in fact merely tlic sworn testimony of a 
certain number of persons summoned hi give* evidence upon 
matters within their own knowlcfigc. They were themselves 
the only witnesses. If .all were ignorant of the facts, a fresh 
jury had to be summone<l ; if some of them only were ignorant^ 
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or if they could not agree, others were to be added — a process 
Bubsequeutly called afforcing the jury — ontil a verdict could 
be obtained from twelve unanimous witnesses. 

The remedy by Assize was subsequently improved by several 
Acts of Parliament, particularly 13 Eld. 1. c. 25 ; and as all 
actions on the assize were tried in the King’s Court or in that 
of the Justices Itinerant, the jnrisdiction of the County and 
Hundred Courts began, from this period, rapidly to decline. 

By the Assize of Clarendon the principle of Recognition by 
jury was extended to criminal eases. It was ordained that in 
every county twelve lawful men of each hundred, with four 
lawful men from each township, should be sworn to present all 
reputed criminals of their district in each County court. The 
persons so presented were to be at once seized and sent to the 
water ordeal. Thi.s was simply a reconstitution or revival, in 
an expanded form, of the ol<i English institution analogous to a 
Grand J ury, which, as we have seen, had existed at least since 
the time of King Ethclre<l II. 

By the Articles of Visitation issued under Richard I. in 1194, 
as instructions to the Itinerant Justices, the election and con- 
stitution of the Jury (*f Presentment established by Henry II. 
was further rogulaU'd, and a*<siiiiilated to the system alread}’ in 
use fi»r nominating the recognitors of the Grand Assize. From 
this develope<i Jury of Presentment our present Grand Jury has 
hi.st<jrieally descended. 

The establishment of this system of combined presentment 
ami ordeal had the effect of alsdishing, in all criminal cases, 
the ancient practice of compurgation by the oath of friends, 
the “manifest fountain of unl>lu.shing perjury.” 

In the year 1215 the ordeal was abolished throughout 
ChrisUmdojn by tlie fourtli Lateran ('ouncil, and tltere remained 
only, for criminal trials in England, the Grand Jury and the 
Oomhat. But the Combat was not applicable unless an injured 
pro <‘<*u<or, or “ apjK'lIant,” came f*>rwar<l to demand it ; and as 
the Grand Jury was found inadequate to secure perfect ju.stice, 
tlie prticticc (winch had been introdiu*otl even before the aboli- 
tion of ordeaU gradually grew up of allowing a second, or 
Petit Jury to aUlrm, or traverse, the testimony of tlie first set 
of inquest men. This became the genera! usage in the reign of 
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Henry HI. Still for a long time no prisoner was compellable 
to plead, that is, he might refuse to be tried by the jury ; but in 
this case he was remanded to prisou, and from the date of the 
Statute of tVestminster I. (3 Edward 1.) was liable to tiie bar- 
barous punislunent called jieme /orte et dure, which was only 
abolished so late as the reign of George HI. 

It is important to bear in mind that in Trial by Jury as per- 
manently established, botii in Civil and Criminal Cases, by 
Henry II., the function of the Jury long continued very differ- 
ent from that of the modern tribunal. The jurymen were still 
mere recognitors, deciding simply on their own knowledge or 
from tradition, and not upon evidence prwiuced before tiiem ; 
and it was for this reason that they were always selected from 
the hundred or vicinage in which the question aro.se. 

The later development, common to the Civil and Criminal 
Jury alike, by which the jurors gradually changed from witnesses 
into judges of fact, the proof of which rested exclusively on the 
evidence of others, has now to Im coimulerod. The number of 
the rect^nitors was at first umlefincil, but when Glanvill wrote, 
umler Henry II., twelve a[)pear8 to Jmve been the usual, though 
not the invariable, nunilMW mentioned in the King’s writs. 
We have seen that it was necessary that twelve jurymen should 
concur in their verdict, and this result, in Civil coses at Icmst, 
was procured by “ afforcing ” the jury, that is, adding other 
recognitors from the viciimge who were acquainted with the 
matter. Bui the didlculty of procuring a verdict of twelve, 
caused for a time the verdict of a majority to be reeeivisl. In 
the reign of Edward HI., however, tlie necessity for a unani- 
mous veniict of twelve was re-established. 

Under Henry III., special witnesses (such as the wil nesses 
to a deed) were sometimes summoncil together witli, and formed 
part of, the Jury. 

In the Year Books of 23rd Edward HI. mention is made of 
witnesses being adjoined to the Jury to give llusn their testi- 
mony, but without having any voice in Uic verdict. This is 
the first indication of the Jury deciding on evidence formally 
produced in addition to their own knowledge, and forma the 
eonnectvng fink hetu'eeti the uneient and the viotlem Jury. 

Early in the reign of Henry IV. a further advance was made. 
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All evidence was required to be given at the bar of the court, 
so that the Judges might }>e enabled to exclude improper 
testimony. 

From this change flowed two important consequences: (1) 
From the exercise of control on tlic part of the Judges sprang 
up the whole systems of rules a.s to evidence. (2) Tlie practice 
of receiving evidence openly at the bar of the Court produced a 
great extension of the duty of an advocate. Henceforward 
“witnesses wore examined and cross-examined in open court; 
the floodgates of forensic ehMiueitce were opened, and full 
scope givGU to the advocate to exercise his ingenuity and 
power of persuasion on tlic jurors, to wliosc discretion tlie 
power of judging on niatiers of fact wore now intrustoii.” 

In the treatise of t’liief Justice Fortescue, “ De Laudibus 
Legum AngUft',” written .soon after tlic yi-ar 14.*)0, we have clear 
eviilence that the mwle of prciceiiure before juries by vivd voce 
evidence was the same as at pre.sont. 

But Juries were still for a long time entitled to rely on their 
own knowlorlgo in addition to the evidence. In the first year 
of Queen Anne, the Court of (Queen’s Bench decidc<l that if a 
Jury gave a verdict of their own knowledge, they ought so to 
inform the Court, tlmt they niiglit lie .sworn as witnesses. This, 
and a subseiiuciit case in tlie reign of (leorge I., at Icugtii put 
an end to ail remains of the aueient fuuetions of Juries as 
Recognitors. 

In the same way the ancient rule requiring jurors to be 
returnwl from tlu! vicin.age or imnclreil, wliich arose when jury- 
men were tliemselvea tlic witnesses, w.as. after various modifica- 
tions, alxilislied in all Civil actions in the reign of George II., 
and it was directcii that juries should be suuiinoned from the 
body of the county. 

T. P. 'l'Afin’Ki.i,-T.>\NaMEAl>. Eitylish Cunta tuti-mal Ilixlorg, 13(>-14t. 

HANHia TAYLOR dWt) 

No attempt to outline tlie form wliiiii tlie English constitu- 
tional system assumed during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
oenturies slioiild fail to embrai'e some allusion to tlie accounts 
given of tlmt system by Sir ,lolin Forteacne, the great Lan- 
castrian lawyer, who attended Queen Margaret iu her exile 
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on the Continent, where he seems to have undertaken, for a 
time at least, the political education of the heir-apparent. 
Prom the De Laudibus Leguin Angliae, which was designed 
to instruct the prince how he should rule over the English; 
from the De Dominio Regali et Politico, a Treatise on Abso- 
lute and Limited Monarchy, and in particular on the Monarchy 
of England; and from the De Natura Legis Naturae, it is 
possible to draw something like a definite idea of the extent 
to which the English kingship had become limited towards the 
end of the fifteenth century by the growth of the parliament 
on the one hand, and by growth of the system of legal admin- 
istration on the other. Under the influence of mcdimval ])uli- 
tical ideas, the writer divides all governments into three 
classes; the first of which he describes ns regal government 
(dominium regale), the second as political government (dom- 
inium politicum), and the third as government of a mixed 
nature, regal and political (dominium regale ct politicum). 
To the third cl.ass England belongs. . . . 

In England the king “ cannot by himself or his ministers 
lay taxes, subsidies, or any imposition of what kind soever, 
upon the subject ; he cannot alter the laws, or make new ones, 
without the express consent of the whole kingdom in parlia- 
ment assembled.” Sir John, who hart been chief justice of 
the king’s bench, while explaining how the liberties of the 
nation as a whole were protected by the parliamentary system, 
did not forget to point out how the life, liberty, and property 
of the individual subject were guarded by the system of legal 
administration. lu the account given of the provisions made 
for the local arlministration of justice, a careful statement is 
contained of the procedure in jury trials both in civil and 
criminal cases. In a civil case the issue is tried by an im- 
partial jury taken from the ncighbourJiood ; in a cai»ital case 
the jury is not only .selected impartially from the neighbour- 
hood, but the defendant is given a large number of <'hallengcs, 
for which he need assign imi eanso or reason. “ In a prose- 
cution carried on in this mauiicr there is nothing cruel, nothing 
inhuman; an innocent person cannot sufiTcr in life or limb; 
he has no reason to clrca<l the prejudice or calumny of his 
enemies; be will not, can not, be put to the rack to gratify 
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their will and pleasure. In such a coustitution, under such 
laws, every man may live safely and securely.” 

Thus by tlie middle of the fifteenth century the personal 
and political rights of the English people, which had long 
before becit defined in statutes and charters, were perman- 
ently and practically guaranteed to the nation as a whole 
by the parliamentary system on the one hand and to the in- 
dividual subject by the jury system on the other. 

Uamnis Taylob. Origin and Growth of the Englith Conttitution. I. 560-S62. 

STEVZNS (1894) 

And later on, jurors without information were separated 
from those possessing it, the former becoming judges of evi- 
dence only, and the latter witnesses ; a decision being given 
by the former upon the testimony of the latter, and the law 
in the case being decided by the presiding official in the king’s 
name. By l iriO w'e have distinct evidence that the mode of 
procedure was the same us that in modern use, though in 
occasional instances the ancient functions of Jurors lingered 
as late ns to the accession of the House of Hanover. 

C. E. SrsvERS, Sources ^th» Constitution of the United States. 237. 
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PETITION OF BIGHT (1628) 
SUGGESTIONS 

This docamcnt — Petition of Right — was the result of the struggle 
between King Charles I. and the members of Parliament. A Com- 
mittee of Grierances, members of the third Parliament (March to 
June, 1838), met together to consider what steps should be tahen to 
restore ancient laws and liberties. For two mouths tho attention of 
both Houses, either in coufereuee or in separate debate, was almost 
exclusively devoted to this important subject. 

The King attempted to satisfy the House of Commons by a simple 
confirmation of Magna Charts, but Sir Edward Coke warned tho 
House to proceed by Bill. In fact the far-famed Petition may be 
said to have thriven under the especial tutelage of Sir Edward Coke; 
the part assigned to him was the application of reasons for the laws 
and precedents which hod been quoU‘d in favour of tho contentions of 
Parliament. AVhen Charles I. suggested confirming Magna Charta 
without atlditions, paragraplns, or explanalioiui, Coke said — “ Let tu 
put up a Petition of Right : not that i distrust tiie King, but tliat 1 
cannot take his trust but in a parliamentary way.” 

The Petition of Right was then drawn u)> by the Commons. After 
much discussion on tlio jiart of botli tiie House of Lords and tlte 
House of Commons the petition was piissed without any materia! 
alteration. On Uie 3nd of June, 1628. the King attended in tiie 
House of Is}rds to give his answer to the Bill. To tiie great surjirise 
of Peers and Commoners, the King returned a long and e.(piivocal 
answer, amounting almost to a refusal to pass the Bill. Tho Com- 
mons gave vent to their ill-iiuinour by imjKiacliing ]>r. Mainwaring, 
one of the Royal Councillors, and were proceeding to censure the 
favourite, Buckingham, when, on June 7th, the King signed tlie great 
contract in the usual form. 

This great constitutional compact between the Crown and the 
People demands x^ecnliar investigation. Tho documents earlier cited 
have had no masterful ]>ei-sona1ity standing behind them. The his- 
tory of this document is closely connected with the heroes of the 
Puritan era, and the personal i)references and legal theories of Pym, 
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Hampden, Sir John Eliot, and Sir Edward Coke are expresBed in 
almost every word iu the petition. The close connection between the 
Brilisli subject at home and in the colonies, even at this early period 
in colonial history, should be taken into consideration. The dominant 
spirit of « redress,” as emphatically expressed in 1028, was the corner- 
stone of all later petitions addrc88e<l to royal authority. 

For Outlines and Alaterial, see Appendix A. 

DOCUMENT 

Petition of Right (June 7, i6a8) 

The Petition exhibited to his Majestif by the Lords The Statutes 
Spiritual and Temporal, a,nd Commons, in this ?/" 
present Parliament assembled, concerning dicers translated 
Rights and Liberties of the Subjects, with the by William 
King’s Majesty’s royal answer thereunto in full 
Parliament. ten, fi05-d07. 

To THK Kisci’s Mo.st ExrEi.t,KKT Ma-festy, Famous 

ilunihly show unto our Sovereign Lord the King, 2ient* wheiT" 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in Charles I. is 
Parliament assembled, that whereas it i.s declared 
ana enacted by a Rtatutc made m the time of the ** Petition of 
reign of King Eilward I., commonly called Slatntum Eight.” 
de Tullagio non concedendo, that no tallage or aid 
shall be laid or levied by tbe king or bis boirs in declaring 
this realm, without the go<Kl will and as.scnt of the former acts 
archbishops, bishops, carls, barons, knights, bur- 
gesses, and other the freemen of the commonalty of 
this realm ; and by authority of parliament bolden has been 
iu the flvo-and-twentieth year of the reign of King po’^J^nrtjum 
Edward III., it is deolarml and enacted, that from of Oonfirma- 
thenceforth no person shall be compelled to make Ch^a- 
any loans to the king against his will, bocansc such 
loans were against reason and the franchise of tlie 
land; and by other laws of this realm it is provided, 
that none should be charged by any charge or impo- 
sition, called a henevohuice, nor by such like charge ; 
by which the statnU's l>efore mentioned, ami other 
the goml laws and statute's of this realm, your sub- 
jects have inherited this freedom, tliat they should 
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“ Benevo- 
lences ” first 
enacted in 
the relm of 
Edward IV. 
(1473): they 
were analo- 
gous to 
forced loans 
in preceding 
reigns. 


Magna 

Charta’s 

Habeas 

Corpus. 


not be compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, 
aid, or other like charge not set by common consent, 
in parliament : 

II. Yet nevertheless of late divers comuiissions 
directed to sundry eonitnissioiiers in several counties, 
with iustrucliuua, have issued ; by means whereof 
your people have been in divers places assembled, 
and required to lend certain sums of money unto 
your Majesty, and many of them, upon their refusal 
so to do, have had an oatlt administered unto them 
not warrantable by the laws or statutes of this realm, 
and have been constrained to become bound and 
make appearance and give utterance before your 
Privy Council, and in other places, and others of 
them have been therefore imprisoned, confined, and 
sundry other ways molested and disquieted ; and 
divers other chaises have been laid and levied 
upon your people in several counties by lortl lieu- 
tenant, deputy lieutenants, commissioners for mus- 
ters, justices of peace and others, by command or 
direction from your Majesty or yonr Privy Council, 
against the laws and free customs of the realm. 

III. And whereas aKso by the statute called '• The 
Great Charter of the lilwrtics of Kngland,” it is 
declared and enacted that no freeman may be taken 
or imprisoned or be disseised of his freeholds or 
liberties, or his free customs, or be outlawed or 


This statute, exiletl, or in any manner destroyed, but by the 
the^ibject ” judgment of his peers, or by tl»e law of the 

grew out of land. 


Magna 
Cbarta, Art. 
xxxix. 


IV. And in tlie eight-and-twentieth year of the 
reign of King Edward III., it was declared and 
enacted by authority of parliament, that no man, 
of what estate or condition that be be, should be 


put out of his lauds or tenements, nor taken, nor 
imprisoned, nor disherited, nor put to death witliout 
being brought to answer by due process of law. 

V. Nevertheless, against the tenor of the said 
statutes, and other the good laws and statutes of 
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your realm to that end provided, divers of your 
subjects have of late been imprisoned witiiont any 
cause showed ; and when for their deliverance they > 
were brought before your justices, by your Majesty's 
writs of habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive Thae sub- 
as the court should oixler, and their keepers com- 
manded to oeilnfy the causes of their detainer, no bers of Par- 
cause was certified, but that they were detained by Jiament. 
your Majesty’s special command, signified by the fSr^utter-*** 
lunls of your Privy Council, and yet were returned ances on the 
back to several prisons, without being charged with ^ouse^of^* 
anything to which they might make answer accord- Commons, 
ing to the law. 

VI. And whereas of late great companies of sol- 
diers and mariuerb have been dispcrbcd into divers ^ j 

counties of the realm, and the inhabitants against uiers an§ ° 
their wills have iK'cn coinjiclled to receive them into niarinew 
their houses, and there to suffer tliem to sojourn o^y'sn t1)e 
against the laws and customs of this realm, and to time of aar. 
the great grievance and vexation of the people : 

VII. And whereas also by aulliority of parlia- 
ment, in the five-and-twontietli year of the reign of 
King Edwanl III., it is ileclarwi and enacted, that 
no man shall lie forejudgeil of life or limb against 
the form of the (Jreat Charter and the law of the 
lanil ; and by the said Groat Charter, and other the 
laws and statutes of this your realm, no man ought 
to be afljuilged to death but by the laws established 
HI tills your realtu, either by the customs of the 
same rcobn or by a<*ts of parlimnent : aud whereas 
IK) offender of what kind soever is e-xempteil from 
the proceedings to be used, and punishments to lie 
inflicted by the laws and statutes of this your realm : 
nevertlielesH of lute time divers commissions under 
your Majesty’s great seal have issued fortli, by 
which certain persons have been assigned and 
appointisl eonimissioners with power and authority 

to proceed within the land, acconling to the justice uas contra^ 
of martial law, against such soldiers or mariners, or to statute as 
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Edward 
IIL’g, 
thongh 
Elizabeth 
and Charles 
I. did not 
hesitate to 
apply martial 
law to civil- 
ians in times 
of peace. 


Colour s 
(apparent 
right). 


other dissolute persons joining with them, as should 
commit any murder, robbery, felony, mutiny, or 
other outrage or misdemeanour whatsoever, and by 
such summary course and order as is agreeable to 
martial law, and as is used in armies in time of war, 
to proceed to the trial and condemnation of such 
offenders, and them to cause to be executed and 
put to death according to the law martial. 

VIII. By pretext whereof some of your Majesty’s 
subjects haA'e been by some of the said commission- 
ers put to death, when and where, if by the laws 
and statutes of the land they had deserved death, 
by the same laws and statutes also they might, and 
by no other ought to have been, judged aud 
executed. 

IX. And also sundry grievous offenders, by 
colour thereof claiming an exemption, have e8ca|)ed 
the punishments due to them by the laws aud stat- 
utes of this your realm, by reoHon that divers of 
your officers and ministers of justice have unju.stly 
refuBC<l or forborne to proceed against such offend- 
ers according to the same laws and statutes, upon 
pretence that the said offenders were punishable 
only by martial law, and by authority of such com- 
missions as aforesaid ; which commissions, and all 
other of like nature, are wholly and dircetly contrary 
to the said laws and statutes of this your realm. 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your most 
excellent Majesty, that no man hereafter Ik* com- 
pelled t<» make <»r yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or such like charge, without oummoii consent 
by act of parliament; and that none be called to 
make answer, or take siieh oath, or to pve attend- 
ance, or be confined, or otherwise molested or dis- 
quieted concerning the same or for refusal thereof; 
and that no freeman, in any such manner ns is before 
mentioned, be imprisoned or detained ; and that 
yonr Majesty would be pleased to remove the sahl 
soldiers and manners, and that your people may not 
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be so burdened in time to come ; and that the fore- 
siud commissions, for proceeding by martial law,> 
may bo revoked and annulled : and that hereafter 
no commissions of like nature may issue forth to 
any person or iiersons whatsoever to be executed as 
aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your 
Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death 
contrary to the laws and franchise of the land. 

XI. All which they most humbly pray of your 
most excellent Majesty as their rights and liberties, 
according to the laws and statutes of tliis realm ; 
and that y’our Majesty would also vouchsafe to 
declare, that the awards, doings, and proceedings, 
to the prejudice of your people in any of the prem- 
ises, shall not be <lrawn hereafter into consequence 
or example ; and that your Majesty would be also 
graciously pleased, for the further comfort and 
safety of your people, to <h*clan- your royal will and 
pleasure, that in the things aforesaid all your offi- 
cers and inlnistera shall serve you according to the 
laws and statutes of this realm, a.s they tender the 
honour of your Majesty, aud the prosperity of this 
kingdom. 

[Which Petition being read theSnd of June, 1G28, 
the king’s answer was thus delivered unto it. 

The King willctii tliat right be done according to 
the laws and customs of the realm ; and that tlic 
stiitutcs be put in due cxccntion, tliat his subjects 
in.ay have no cause to complain of any wrong or 
oppressions, contrary to their just rights and liber- 
ties, to the preservation whereof he bolds himself as 
well obIige<l as of his prerogative. 

This form was unusual and was therefore thought 
to l>e an evasion ; therefore on June 7 the king gave 
a second answer in the formula usual for approving 
bills ; Soil druit fait oomme U eat desire.] 


Solt droit 
fait eonime 
il est desird. 
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CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 
CBAlUJH FIBST (1638) 

The professiou of both Houses, iu time of hammering this 
petition, was no ways to entrench upon my prerogative, saying 
they had neither intention or power to hart it; therefore it 
must needs bo conceived I granted no new, but only confirmed 
the ancient liberties of my subjects, yet to show the clearness 
of my intentions, that 1 have neither repented nor mean to recede 
from anything I have promised you, I do here declare that those 
things which have been done whereby men had some cause to 
suspect the liberty of the subjects to be entrenched upon — 
which indeed was the first and true ground of the petition — 
shall not hereafter be drawn into example for your prejudice; 
and in time to come, in the word of a king, you shall not have 
tile like cause to complain. 

Charles Eirst's Speech at Prorooatiom of Parliakeht, Jane 26th. 
1628, ParliameBtary HUtory. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 
HALLAX (1827) 

The principal matters of complaint taken up by the Commons 
in this session (Parliament, 1628) were, the exaction of money 
under the name of loans ; the commitment of those who refused 
compliance, and the late decision of tlie king’s bench remand- 
ing them a habeas corpus ; the billeting of soldiers on {irivate 
persons, which had occurred in the last years, whether for con- 
venience or for pur[)oses of intimidation and annoyance ; and 
the commissions to try military offenders by martial law. . . . 
These four grievances or abuses form the foundation of the 
Petition of Right. 

Henry Haixak, ConttUational Ilittory oj EngUtnd. VII. 286. 
NVeENT ( 1881 ) 

The government went on, oppressing at home, and blun- 
dering in all its measures abroad. A war was foolishly 
undertaken against France, and more foolishly conducted. 
Buckingham led an expedition against Rh^, and failed ignomin- 
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ioosly. In the meantime, soldiers were billeted on the people. 
Crimes, of which ordinary jastice shonld have taken cc^nizance, 
were punished by martial law. Nearly eighty gentlemen were 
imprisoned for refusing to contribute to the forced loan. The 
lower people, who showed any signs of insubordination, were 
pressed into the fleet or compelled to serve in the army. Money, 
however, came in slowly ; and tiie king was compelled to sum- 
mon another Parliament. In the hope of conciliating his sub- 
jects, be set at liberty the persons who bad been imprisoned 
for refusing to comply with his unlawful demands. Hampden 
regained his freedom ; and was immediately re-elected burgess 
for Wendover. 

Karly in 16*28 the Parliament met. During its first session, 
the Commons prevailed on the king, after many delays and 
much equivocation, to give, in return for five subsidies, his full 
and solemn assent to that celebrat»*d instrument — the second 
great charter of the liberties of England — known by the name 
of the Petition of Right. By agreeing to this act, the king 
bound himself to raise no taxes without the consent of* Parlia- 
ment, to imprison no man except by legal process, to billet no 
more soldiers on the people, and to leave the cognizance of 
offences to the ordinary tribunals. 

Tn the summer this memorable ParliameDt was prorogued. 
It met again io January, 1629. 

Rnckingham was no more. That weak, violent, and dissolute 
adventurer, who, with no talents or acquirements but those of 
a mere courtier, had, in a great crisis of foreign and domestic 
polities, ventured on the part of prime minister, had fallen dar- 
ing the recess of Parliament, by the hand of an assassin. Both 
before ami after bis deatli, the war had been feebly and 
unsueeessfiilty conducted. The king had continued, iu direct 
violation of the Petition of Right, to raise tonnage and pound- 
age, without tlie consent of Parliament. The troops had again 
been billeUvl on the people ; and it was clear to the Commons 
that the five subsidies which they had given, as the price of 
the national liberties, bad been given in vain. 

Xa>rd Ni nrvr, Mtmorinin of Hampden in Edinburgh Review. LIV. S16-517. 
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UAOAtll^T (1849) 

Tbe king called a third Parliament, and soon perceived that 
the opposition was stronger and fiercer than ever. He now 
determined on a change of tactics. Instead of opposing an 
inflexible resistance to the demands of the Commons, he, after 
much altercation and many evasions, agreed to a compromise 
which, if he had faithfully a<lhere<l to it, would have averted a 
long series of calamities. The parliament granted an ample 
supply. The king ratified, in tlie must solemn manner, that 
celebrated law which is known by tlie name of the Petition of 
Right, and which is the socoimI great charter of the liberties of 
England. By ratifying that law, he bound himself never again 
to raise money without the consent of the Houses, never again 
to imprison any person, except in due course of law, and never 
again to subject bis people to the jnris<riction of courts martial. 

The day on which tbe royal sanction was, after many delays, 
solemnly given to this great act, was a day of joy and Iiopc, 
The Commons, who crowded the bar of the House of Lords, 
broke forth into loiul acclamations as soon as t!iu clerk had 
pronounced the ancient fonn of words i)y which our princes 
have, during many ages. signilitHi their assent to tijc wishes of 
the estates of the realm. 'J'hose ac<-laniati<»nH were re-echoed by 
the voice of the capital and of the nation; but, within three 
weeks, it became manifest that (’liarles ha<l no intention of 
observing the compact into which lie liad entered. The sii])ply 
given by the representatives of the nation was collected. The 
promise by which that supply had been obtained was broken. 
A violent contest followed, llie parliament was dissolved 
with every mark of royal displeasure. 

Thomab 1Ui!1vct<« MACAI7I.A.T, Uistorg of England. I. 66. 

CRRASY (ia%) 

On the 2nd of .June, A.n. lfi2H. the peers were assembled, 
the Commons summoned, and the king appeared in the House 
of Lords to give his answer in I’arlianjcnt to the bill. But, to 
the surprise of all men, Charles, instead of using the well- 
known ancient form of wools by which such a bill receives the 
royal assent, addressed the Parliantent and told them, ‘Hhe 
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king willeth that right be done according to the laws and 
customs of the realm, and that the statutes be l)ut in due 
execution, that his subjects may have no cause to complain of 
any wrong or oppression con^ry to their just rights and 
liberties ; to the preservation whereof he holds himself in con- 
science ns well obliged, as of his prerogative.” 

The Commons returned highly incensed with this evasive 
circumlocution. They forthwith began to assail the favourites 
of the Crown, and impeached a Dr. Mainwaring who had 
preached n sermon, which had afterwards been printed by the 
king’s command, in which discourse the right divdne of kings 
to deal as they pleased with their subjects’ property on emer- 
gencies, whether parliament Cfni8<*nted or not, and the duty of 
passive olHidienee in the subject, were only and unreserveilly 
niniiitainc<1. 'I'lie (.’ommons pmeured the trial and condemna- 
tion of this satellite of arbitrary i)ower, and were proceeding 
to assail others higher in Charles's councils, when the king’s 
obstinacy at length gav<! way, and the Petition of Right 
received the royal assiud in the customary form of Norman 
French, and this second great solemn declaration of the liberties 
of Knglislimen was deelarisl to the law of the land, amidst 
the general rejoicings of the nation. 

E, S. Ckeasv, Uiv and I’roqrfs^ of the. English Constitution. 259. 


IIAKMB TAYLOR (1889) 

Side by side witli Eliot, (-oke, and Phelips now stood Sir 
'riioiuas SVeiitworth. who did yeoman's service in the {Kipalar 
cause in a great oratiim in which, after reviewing all the questions 
in controversy, except those involving the subjetd of religion, he 
demanded that there should be no more foived loans, no more 
illegal imprisoiunents, no more compulsory employments abroad, 
no billeting of sohliers without tiic assent of the householder, — 
thus outlining the substance of the great statute, afterwards 
known a.s the Petition of Right, which derived its form from 
Coke. 

Hannis Tayior, Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. IL 266, 
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KtTSOLFVON 6NEI8T (1889) 

The Petition of Bight is treated in later Constitutional State 
Law as a third Magna Charta, because by it a whole series of 
glaring administrative abuses are declared illegal in the most 
unequivocal terms. 

JtvDOLr VOS Gslut, Uiftorg of the English Parliament. 2S3, 
GARDINER (1889) 

The Petition of Right is memorable as the first statutory 
restriction of the powers of the Crown since the accession of 
the Tudor dynasty. Yet, though the principles laid down in 
it had the widest possible bearing, its remedies were not 
intended to apply to all questions which had arisen or might 
arise between the Crown and the Parliament, but merely to 
those which had arisen since ('harles’s accession. P-arliameut 
had waived, for the present at least, the consideration of Buck- 
ingham’s misconduct. It had also waived the consideration of 
the question of Impositions. 

The motives of the Commons in keeping silence on the Im- 
positions were probably twofold. In the first place, they pro- 
bably wished to deal separately with the new grievances, 
because in dealing with them they would restrain the King’s 
power to make war without Parliamentary consent. In the 
second place, they had a Tonnage and Poundage Bill before 
them. Such a Bill had been introduced into each of the pre- 
ceding Parliaments, Imt in each case an early dissolution had 
hindered its consideration, and the long debates on the Petition 
of Right now made it impossible to proceed farther with it in 
the existing session. Yet, for three years the King had been 
collecting Tonnage and Poundage, just as ho oolleet«>d the 
Impositions, that is to say, ns if he had no need of a Parlia- 
mentary grant. The Commons therefore proposed to save the 
right of Parliament by voting Tonniqje and Poundage for a 
single year, and to discuss the matter at length the following 
session. When the King refused to accept this compromise 
they had some difficulty in choosing a counter-move. They 
were precluded from any argument from ancient statute, and 
precedent, because tiie Judges in Bates’s case had laid down 
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the law against them, and they therefore had recourse to the 
bold assertion that the Petition of Bight had settled the ques- 
tion in their favour. Charles answered by proroguing Parlia- 
ment, and took occasion in so doing to repudiate the doctrine 
which they advanced. 

Samdbi. B. GARDiMsa, The Conititutional DoeumetUt of the Puritan Bevolu. 
tion. xxUi.-xxlr. 


J. K. HOBKEB (1890) 

At first, feeble and fitful, the opposition gathered force, 
dev'cloping under Charles 1. into a stern battle between King 
and that conservative element of the people who were deter- 
mined to uphold the ancient ways. The King was forced by 
tlie Petition of Right, in 162H, to admit that his arbitrary course 
was wrong. It was a profession of the lips, not the heart. 

J. K. UoSMEB, Anglo-Saxon Freedom. 107. 
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Chapter VII 


ENGLISH WRITTEN CONSTITUTIONS (1M8-1653) 
SUOQESTIONS 

During the year 1(147, Oliver Cromwell tried his best to eomc to an 
understanding with King Charles 1. A eoustitnlional scheme known 
as the Heads of tlie Proposals was drawn up by Ireton, and presenttsl 
in the name of the army to the King. The wisdom of the Projiosals 
was not accepted, and many of the agitators, finding tliat the king 
grew more hostile to Oliver Cromwell and his party, ndvaneed a still 
more democratic constitution known .u the Aijnpmenl of the People, 
Tltis document was presented to Parliament, and sm atteinjit to force 
it upon the officers was made with threat' of mutiny in (lu* urniv it 
not accepted. But the immediate ai-tion on the jtart of the King at 
this time turned the thouglxts of the agitators. a.s well a.s the whole 
body of the army, from constitutional law to royal intelligenoc. The 
army lost all patienc with King and Parliatn’ent. The Agi-eement 
of the People was set asid*-, and all thoughts wore turned to the atten- 
tion of the King. 

The new Constitution devised l.y Lambert and einbrslied in the In- 
strument of Government, was the document accepted by the council of 
officers who succeeded the *• Little Parliament ” as a legislative txiwer 
This council was slriveu l.y iieees.sUy to the step from which thev had 
shrunk before, that of convening a parliament on the reforn.ed basis of 
representation. Tlie new Constitution was undoubtedly popular The, 
“ Instrument” was taken as the ground work of the new Conslit,,- 
tion, and the Assembly promsled at once to settle the fJovi«riinient on 
a parliamentary basis, by discussing the <liK>uinent clause by clause. 

The two dfifiuments here presented were neither of them ojs'r. alive, 
but they are here inserted Waiiso they are early attempts to draw 
up written constitutions for England, with limitations, choek.s. and 
balances ; and because their underlying ideas were carried out in some 
colonial charters and govoniinents, and eve.utually reapi«arml in the 
stab* and federal cnnstitulions. 

For Outlines and Material, ace Appendix A. 
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DOCUMENTS 

The Agreement of the People (1649) 

An. Agreement of the. People of England^ and the Transliter- 

Placet* therewith incorporated, for a secure and 

present Peace, upon grounds of cotnmon Eight, ,uentmy Hit- 

Freedom, and Safety. loryofEnq- 

land. (Han- 

Having, by our lain laliours an<l hazards, made sani, 180 s), 
it appear to tlio world at liow liigh a rate we value 
our just freedom; and (iod having so far owned 
onr eaiiso as to deliver fire enemies thereof into our 
liands, we do now liold onr-selves istund, in mutual 
duty to eaeh otlier, take the itest eare we can 
for the future, t,> avoid imtli the <ianger of return- 
ing into a slavislj eon«lition and tlie chargeaide 
remedy of auotlier war: for as it cannot he ima- 
gined that so many of our countrymen would have 
oppoftctl us in this quarrel if tliey hiul uinierstotMl 
their own g«KKl, so may we hoiH'fully promise to 
ourselves, that when onr e«.inmon rights and liber- i^b,?rtv*cw-* 
ties shall he cleared, their endeavours will be dis- i-jej even to 
appointetl that seek to make themselves our masters, 'he sword, 
Since therefore onr former oppressuiim and not-yet- 
ended troubles have been occasioned either by 
want of fnajiient national ineeting.s in council, or 
by the nndm* or iinequal constitution tliereof, or by Infreqnenry 
rendering those in«'etings iin'ffeelual, we are fully 
agnssl ami n*solv(sl, (lod willing, to provide, tliat in the Tudor 
hereafter our Kepn‘sentatives lie neither left to became 
uneerlaiiil V for limes nor Im* nnoipially constituted, amazingly in 
nor nm<le ‘nselcKs to the ends for which they are f’"' 

intended. In ortlor wliereuuto w'c ileclare and iigroe, james 1 . 

Pir-st. That, to prevent the many ineonvenienecs 
appaiauitlv arising from the long (•initinuancc of 
the same jawHons in su[irenie authority, this preaent 
Parliament end and dis.solve u|»on, or before, the 
last day of April, 161'.). 

Secondly. That the people of Kngland (being 
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at this day very unequally distributed by counties, 
Xote use of cities, and boroughs, fur the election of their llcp> 
^nwtlra"™" **®®*'****'^®®) 1^® indifferently proportioned ; and, to 
later adopted this end, that the Representative of the whole 
by the Fed- nation shall consist of 400 persons, or not above ; 

each county, and the places thereto sub- 
’ joined, there shall be chosen, to make up the said 

Representative at all times, the several iiiitnbers 
The list of here mentioned, viz. : . . . and, having first I'aiiscd 
districts is Agreement to be publicly read in the audience 

here omitted. people, shall proceed unto, and regulate and 

keep peace and ortler in the elections ; and, by 
poll or otherwise, openly distinguish and judge of 
the same; and thereof, by certificate or writing 
under the hands and seals of himself, and six or 
more of the doctors, nominating the person or 
persons duly elected, shall make a true return into 
the Parliament Records within twenty-one <lays 
after the election, under pain for default thereof, 
or, for making any false return, to forfeit i’lOO 
to the public use; and also caiiw indentures to be 
made, and unchangeably sealed and delivered, l>e- 
tween himself and six or more of the said electors, 
on the one part, and the persons, or each person, 
elected scA'erally, on tfie other part, expressing 
tlieir election of him as a representer of them ae- 
conling hj this Agreement, and his neeeptaiiee of 
that trust, and his pnimise accordingly to perfonn 
the same, with faithfulness, to Uie best of liis un- 
derstauding and ability, for the glory of fitxl aii<l 
good of the people. This course is to hold for the 
first Representative, which is to provide for the 
ascertaining of these, circurastauees in onicr to 
future representatives. 

Fonrthly. That loO members at least be always 
S'lve B®od’y. P"**"®"* in each sitting of tlie Repr<‘sentativo, at 
the passing of any law or doing of any act whereby 
tlie people are to bo lK>iind ; saving, that the num- 
ber of sixty may make a ITouse for debates or 
resolutions that arc preparatory thereunto. 
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Fifthly. That each Representative shall, within 
20 days after their tirst meeting, appoint a Council 
of SUte for the managing of public affairs, uutfl B^y“' 
the lOtltday after the meeting of the next liepresen- 
tative, unless that next Representative think fit 
to put an cud to that trust sooner. And the 
Council to act and proceed therein, according to 
such instructions and limitations as the Representa- 
tive shall give, and not otherwise. 

Sixthly. Tliat in cacli inter\'al between biennial 
rt'ijresentatives, the Council of State, in ca.se of Kxtra Se^ 
imminent danger or extreme necessity, may suni- of* 

mon a licprcseiitaiivc to be forthwith chosen, and time, 
to meet; so as the SesHion thereof continue not 
above eighty «iays j and so as it tlissolve at least 
fifty days before the ap()ointe<I time for the next 
biennial Representative ; and upon tlio fiftieth day 
HO preceding it shall dissolve of course, if not other- 
wise dissolved sooner. 

Seventhly. That no member of any Represen- Modern doc- 
tative be made eillicr n'Ceiver, treasurer, or other 
otHi-er, during tliat employment, saving to be a povrere. 
memlier of the Council of State. 

Kiglitldy. Tliat the representatives have, and 
shall be nndersl^sMl to liave, the supreme trust in 
order to the preservation and government of the 
whole; and that their power extend, without the 
consent or concurrence of any oilier person or per- 
sons, to the ereotinii and alHilishing of Courts of 
Justice and public offices, and to the enacting, 
ultoring, repealing and dwlariiig of law.s, and the 
iiighest and final judgment, concerning all natural 
or civil tilings, but not concerning things spiritual 
f>r evangelical. Provided tliat, even in tilings na- Duties of the 
tiiral and civil, these six particulars next following Jives^efllmd 
arc, and shall be, understood to be excepted and respecting 
rc.scrvod from our repri'sentatives, viz. 1, tVe do P“*'**® **f*‘**'*‘ 
not cmjwwer them to impress or constrain any 
person to serve in foreign war, either by sea or 

6 
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land, nor for any military service •within the king- 
dom ; save that they may take order for the form- 
ing, training, and exercising of the people in a 
military way, to be in readiness for resisting of 
foreign invasions, suppressing of sudden insurrec- 
tions, or for assisting in execution of the laws; 
and may take order for the employing and con- 
ducting of them for those ends; provided that, 
even in such cases, none be eouipellablc to go out 
of the county he lives in, if he j)rocure another to 
serve in his room. 2. That, after tl\e time herein 
limited for the commencomcnt of the First Kepre- 
sentative, none of the people may be at any time 
questioned for anything said or done in relation to 
the late wars or public differences, otherwise than 
in execution or pursuance of the determinations 
of the present House of Commons, against such 
as have adhered to the King, or his interest, against 
the people ; an<l saving that accomptants for pul>- 
lic moneys receiveil, shall remain accountable for 
Perpetuity of the same. 3. Thai no socurifies given, or to be 
ihecountry's given, by the public faith of the nation, nor any 
“ engagements of the public faith for satisfaction 

of debts and damage-., shall he made void or in- 
valid by the next or any future Itcprescntutives ; 
except to such cnalitors as Imve, or siiull have, 
ju.stly forfeitwl the same: and saving, that the next 
Rejiresentative may cmirirm or make null, in part 
or in whole, all gifts of lauds, moneys, olliccs, or 
otherwise, made by tlic jircsciit I’arliatnent to any 
member or attendant of either House. 4. That, 
in any laws hereafter to be made, no person, by 
virtue of any tenure, grant, charter, patent, degree 
or birth, sliall be privileged from subjection there- 
to, or from Iteiug bound thereby, as well as others. 
Dignity of 5. That the Tlepresentative may not give judgment 
Common upon any man’s jicrson or estate, where no law 
hath before jirovidcd; some only in calling to ac- 
count and punishing public otUcers for abusing or 
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failing in their trust. 6. That no Representative 
may in any wise render up, or give, or take away, 
any of the foundations of common right, liberty, ’ 
and safety contained in this Agreement, nor level 
men’s estates, destroy property, or make all things 
common; and that, in all mutters of such funda- 
mental concernment, there shall be a liberty to 
particular members of tiie said representatives to 
enter their dissents from the major vote. 

Ninthly. Concerning religion, we agree as fol- 
loweth. 1. It is intended that the Christian Reli- Relation of 
giou be held forth and rccoinmended as the public 
profession in this nation, which we desire may. by Christian 
tlic grace of God, be roforme<l to the gre.atest purity Religion, 
in doctrine, worship and discipline, .according to 
the Word of God; the instructing the people there- 
unto in a public way, so it be not compulsive ; as 
also tlio maintaining of alile teachers for that end, 
and for tlic confutation or discovering of heresy, 
error, and wh.atsoovcr is contrary to sound doctrine, 
is allowed t<i be provided for b>' our Kepreseuta- 
tives; the maintenance of which teachers maybe 
out of a public trea-ury, and, ne desire, not by 
tithes; provided, that Popery or Prelacy be not 
held forth as the pnlilic way or profession in this 
nation. 2. 'rhat, to the public )>rofessii>n so held 
forth, none be com|ielle<l by pcualtie.s or otherwise; 
but only may l>e endeavourisl to be won by sound 
doctrine, and the example of a gooil conversation. 

;i. Tiiat sucli ns profess faith in God by Jesus 
Christ, however tlifforing in judgment from the 
doctrine, worship or discipline [uiblicly lield forth, 
as aforesaid, siiall not he restrained from, but shall 
be protected in, tlie {trofession of their faith and 
exorcise <*f religion, ncconiing to their consciences, 
in any i>Iivce except such ns shall be set apart for 
tlte public worship ; wliere we provide not for them, 
unless they liave leave, so as they abuse not this 
liberty to the civil injury of others, or to act- 
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ual disturbance of the public peace on their parts. 
Exclusion of Nevertheless, it is not intended to he hereby pro- 
SiccSiSl^' ***“ liberty shall necessarily extend to 
Popery or Prelacy- 4. That all laws, ordinances, 
statutes, and clauses in any law, statute, or ordi- 
nance to the contrary of the liberty herein provided 
for, in the two particnlars next preceding concern- 
ing religion, be, and are hereby, repealed and made 
void- 

Tenthly. It is agreed, that whosoever shall, by 
To prevent force of arms, resist the orders of the next or any 
military future Representative (except in case where such 

despotlam. Representative shall evidently render up, or give, 

or take away the foundations of common right, 
liberty, and safety, contained in this Agreement), 
he shall forthwith, after his or their such resistance, 
lose the benefit and protection of the laws, and shall 
be punishable with death, as an enemy and traitor to 
the nation. Of the things expressed in this Agree- 
ment : the certain ending of ^is Parliament, as in 
the first Article ; the equal or proportionable distri- 
bution of the number of the representers to be 
elected, as in the second; the certainty of the 
people’s meeting to elect for Representatives 
biennial, and their freedom in elections; with the 
certainty of meeting, sitting and ending of Reiire- 
sentatives so elected, which are provided for in the 
third Article ; as also the qualifications of persons 
to elect or be elected, as in the first and second 
particulars under the third Article ; also the cer- 
tainty of a number for passing a law or preparatory 
debates, provided for in the fourth Article; tlie 
matter of the fifth Article, concerning the Council 
of State, and of the sixth, concerning the calling, 
sitting and ending of Representatives extraordinary ; 
also the power of Representatives to be, as in the 
eighth Article, and limited, as in the six reserves 
next following the same : likewise the second and 
thiiti Particulars under the ninth Article concerning 
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religion, and the \rhole matter of the tenth Article ; 
ail these we do account and declare to be funda- 
mental to our common right, liberty, and safety : t 
and therefore do boUi agree thereunto, and resolve 
to maintain the same, as God shall enable us. 

The rest of the matters in this Agreement we ac- 
count to be useful and good for the public ; and the 
particular circumstances of numbers, times, and 
places, expressed in the several Articles, we account This docu- 
not fundamental : but we find them necessary to be was 
here determined, for the making the Agreement jan. 15, 1649, 
certain and practicable, and do hold these most 
convenient that are here set down; and therefore Rjujip par- 
do positively agree thereunto. By the appointment Hament five 
of his Excellency the Lord-General and his General later. 
Council of Officers. 

John Rcsitwoetii, Sec. 


The Instrument of Government (1653) 

The government of the Commonwealth of Eng- Transllt.: 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging. (Hansard,^’ 

I. That the supreme legislative authority of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, attempt 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, shall be to establish 
and reside in one Ter.son, and the people assembled exeoutive 
in Parliament; tlie stylo of which person shall be the tntional and 
IjOid Protector of the Commonwealth of Pingland, not a military 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

n. That the exercise of the chief Magistr.acy The council 
and the administration of the government over the po”t?d by 
said countries and dominions, and the people there- the Pro- 
of, shall be in the Lord Protector, a-ssisted with a 
council, the number whereof shall not exceed 21, movable by 
nor be less than 13. Win save by 

III. That all writs, processes, commissions, of 

]):itciits, grants, and other thitig.s, which now run in the members, 
the name and style of tlie ‘ Keepers of the Liberty 
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of England by Anthority of Parliament,’ shall run 
in the name and style of the Lord Protector, from 
whom, for the future, shall be derived all magistracy 
and honours iu these three nations ; and have tlie 
power of pardons (except in case of murders and 
treason) aud benefit of all forfeitures for tlie public 
use ; and shall govern the said countries and domin- 
ions in all things by the advice of the council, aud 
according to these presents and the laws. 

IV. That the Lt>rd Protector, the Parliament sit- 
ting, shail dispose and order the militia and forces, 
both by sea and land, for the peace and good of the 
three nations, by consent of Parliament ; aud that 
the Lord Protector, with the advice aud consent of 
the major part of the council, shall dispose and 
order the militia for the ends aforesaid in the inter- 
vals of Parliament 

V. That the LonI Protector, by the advice afore- 
said, shall direct in all things concerning the keeping 
and holding of a gooil correspondency with foreign 
kings, princes, and states ; and also, with the con- 
sent of the major part of the eouncii, have the 
power of war and peace. 

VI. That the laws shall not be altered, 6uspende<l, 
abrogated, or repealed, nor any new law mode, nor 
any tax, cliarge, or imposition laid upon the people, 
but by common consent in Parliament, save only as 
is expressed in the thirtieth article. 

VII. That there shall be a Parliament summoned 
to meet at Westminster upon the third day of Sep- 
tember, 1(154, and that successively a Parliament 
shall be samraoned once in every third year, to he 
accounted from the dissolution of the present 
Parliament. 

VIII. That neither the Parliament to be next 
summoned, nor any succe-ssive Parliaments, shall, 
during the time of five months, to be accounted 
from the day of their first meeting, be adjourned, 
prorogued, or dissolved, without their own consent. 
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IX. That as well the next as all other successive 
Parliaments, shall bo summoned and elected in 
manner hereafter expressed; that is to say, the. 
persons to be cliosen within England, Wales, the 
Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, and the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, to sit and serve iu Parliament, shall 
be, and not exceed, the number of four hundred. 
The persons to be chosen within Scotland, to sit 
and serve in Parliament, shall be, and not exceed, 
the number of thirty ; and the persons to be chosen 
to sit in Parliament for Ireland shall be, and not 
exceed, the number of tltirty. 

X. That the persons to be elected to sit in Parlia- 
ment from time to time, for tlie several counties of 
England, Wales, the Isles of Jersey and Guernsey, 
and the town of Bcrwick-uiwn-Twced, and all places 
within the same respectively, shall be according to 
the proimrtions and numbers hereafter expressed : 
that is to say, . . . 

XI. That the summons to Parliament shall be by 
writ under the Great vSeal of England, directed to 
the sheriffs of the several and respective counties, 
with such alteration as may suit with the present 
government, to be made by the Lord Protector 
and his council, ahieh the Chancellor, Keeper, or 
Commissioners of the Great Seal shall seal, issue, 
and send abroad by warrant from the Lord Pro- 
tector. If the Txiixl Protector shall not give warrant 
for issuing of writs of summons for the next Parlia- 
ment, before the first of June, 1G34, or for the 
Triennial Parliaments, before the first day' of August 
in every thirtl year, to Ims .recounted as aforesaid ; 
that then the Chancellor, Keeper, or Commissioners 
of the Groat Seal for the time being, shall, without 
any warrant or direction, within sevcii days after 
the said first day of June, IG.'iJ, seal, issue, and 
send abroad writs of summons (changing therein 
what is to be changed as aforesaui) to the several 
and respective shorift's of England, Scotland, and 


The list is 
omitted. 

The ordi- 
nances of 
this docu- 
ment are the 
sole attempt, 
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parliamen- 
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of 1882. 
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Parliament. 
Chap. lU. 
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Ireland, for sammoning the Parliament to meet at 
Westminster, the third day of September next; 
and shall likewise, within seven days after the said 
first day of August, in every third year, to be ac- 
counted from the dissolution of the precedent Parlia- 
ment, seal, issue, and send forth abroad several 
writs of summons (changing therein what is to be 
changed) as aforesaid, for summoning the Parlia- 
ment to meet at Westminster the sixth of Novem- 
Manner of ber in that third year. That the said several and 
luiumoniug. respective sheriffs, shall, within ten days after tlie 
receipt of such writ as aforesaid, cause the same to 
be proclaimed and published in every market-town 
within his county upon the market-days thereof, 
between twelve and three of the clock; and shall 
then also publish and declare the ceiiiain day of the 
week and month, for choosing members to serve in 
Parliament for the body of the said county, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the said writ, which shall be 
upon Wednesday five weeks after the date of tlie 
writ; and shall likewise declare the place where the 
election shall be made : for which purpose be shall 
appoint the most convenient place for the whole 
county to meet in; and shall send precepts for 
elections to be made in all and every city, town, 
borough, or place within his county, where elections 
are to be made by virtue of these presents, to the 
Mayor, Sheriff, or other heart officer of such city, 
town, borough, or place, within three clays after the 
receipt of such writ and writs; which the said 
Mayors, Sheriffs, and officers respectively are to 
make publication of, and of the cjcrtain day for 
such elections to be made in the said city, town, or 
place aforesaid, and to cause elections to be 
made accordingly. 

Xn. That at the day and place of elections, the 
Sheriff of each county, and the said Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Bailiffs, and other hea<l officers within their cities, 
towns, borongbs, and places respectively, shall take 
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view of the said elections, and shall make retorn 
into the chancery within twenty days after the said 
elections, of the persons elected by the greater 
number of electors, under their hands and seals, 
between him on the one part, and the electors on 
the other part ; wherein shall be contained, that the 
persons elected shall not have power to alter the 
government as it is hereby settled in one single 
person and a Parliament. 

XIII. That the Sheriff, who shall wittingly and 
willingly make any false return, or neglect his duty, 
shall incur tlie penalty of 2000 marks of lawful 
English money ; the one moiety to the Lord Pro- 
tector, and the other moiety to such person as will 
sue for the same. 

XIV. Tliat all and every person and persons, 
who have aided, advised, assistetl, or abetted in any 
war against the Parliament, since the first day of 
January, 1641 (unless they have been since in the 
sendee of the Parliament, and given signal testi- 
mony of their good affection thereunto) shall be 
disabled and incapable to be elected, or to give 
any vote in the election of .any members to serve in 
the next Parliament, or in the three succeeding 
Triennial Parliaments. 

XV. That all such, who have advised, assisted, 
or abetted the rebellion of Ireland, shall be disabled 
and incapable for ever to be electeil, or give any 
vote in tlie election of any member to serve in Par- 
liament ; as also all such who do or shall profess the 
Eomnn Catholic religion. 

XVI. That all votes and elections given or made 
contrary, or not according to these qualiflcations, 
shall bo null and void ; and if any person, who is 
hereby made incapable, shall give his vote for elec- 
tion of members to serve in Parliament, such person 
shall lose and forfeit one full year’s value of his real 
estate, and one full third part of his personal estate; 
one moiety thereof to the Lord Protector, and the 


Punishment 
for illegal- 
ities. 


Disloyalty In 
England. 


Disloyalty in 
Ireland. 


Boman Oath, 
olic religion. 
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other moiety to him or them who shall sue for the 
same. 

XVn. That the persons who shall be elected to 
EUglbiUty serve in Parliament, shall be such (and no other 
tattves**^' such) as are persons of known integrity, fear- 
ing God, and of good conversation, and being of 
the age of twenty-one years. 

XVIII. That all and every person and persons 
Electorate, seised or possessed to his ovrn use, of any estate, 
real or personal, to the value of £200, and not 
within the aforesaid exceptions, shall be capable to 
elect members to serve in Parliament for counties. 

XIX. That the Chancellor, Keeper, or Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, shall be sworn before 
they enter into their offices, truly and faithfully to 
issue forth, and send abroad, write of summons to 
Parliament, at the times and in the manner before 
expressed : and in case of neglect or failure to issue 
and send abroad writs accordingly, be or they shall 
for every such offence be guilty of high treason, and 
suffer the pains and penalties thereof. 

XX. That in ca.se writs be not issued out, as is 
before expressed, but that there be a neglect therein, 
fifteen days after the time wherein the same ought 
to be issued out by the Chancellor, Keeper, or Com- 

The Parlia- missioners of the Great .Seal ; that then the Parlia- 

CTed together failure shall happen, 

in 1654 assemble and be held at Westminster, in the usual 
^nXte of times prefived, in manner and by the 

this frame of means hereafter expressed ; that is to say, tliat 
brou^t^t^*" sheriffs of the several and respective counties, 
gether for" 8l»eriffdoms, cities, Imroughs, and places aforesaid, 
the fimt time within England, Wales, Scotland, .and Ireland, the 
tf^fro^ Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Univer- 
England, sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Mayor and 
Ir3and,**in”*^ Bailiffs of the borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
the form in other places aforesaid respectively, shall at the 
St^t^d*^^^ several courts and places to be appointed as afore- 
^ said, within thirty days after the said fifteen days, 
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cause such members to be chosen for their said 
several and respective counties, sheriffdoms, univer- 
sities, cities, boroughs, and places aforesaid, by such , 
persons, and in such manner, as if several and re- 
spective writs of summons to Parliament under the 
Great Seal had issued and been awaided according 
to the tenor aforesaid ; that if the sheriff, or other 
persons authorized, shall neglect his or their duty 
herein, that all and every such sheriff and person 
authorized as aforesaid, so neglecting his or their 
duty, shall, for every such offence, be guilty of high 
treason, and shall suffer the pains and penalties 
thereof. 

XXI. That the clerk, called the clerk of the Com- Qualihca- 
monwealth in Chancery for the time being, and all article, 
others, who shall afterwards execute that office, to 

wliom tlie returns shall be made, shall for the next 
Parliament, and the two succeeding Triennial Par- 
liitments, the next day after snch return, certify the 
names of the several persons so returned, and of 
the places for which he and they were chosen re- 
spectively, unto the Council ; who shall peruse the 
said returns, and examine whether the persons so 
elected and returned be such as is agreeable to the 
qualifications, and not disabled to be elected: and 
that every person and jTersons being so duly elected, 
and being approved of by the major part of the 
(Council to be persons not disabled, but qualified as 
aforesaid, shall be esteemed a member of Parlia- 
ment, and be admitted to sit in Parliament, and not 
otherwise. 

XXII. That the per.sous so chosen and assembled 
in manner aforesaid, or any sixty of them, shall be, 
atnl be deemed the I’arliamenf of Kngland, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; and the supreme legislative power to 
be and reside in the lA>rd Protector and such Par- 
liament, in niauucr herein expivssed. 

XXIII, Tliat the Lord Protector, witli the advice 
of the major part of tlie Council, shall at any other 
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The Frotec- time than is before expressed, when the necessities 
State shall require it, summon Parliaments in 
manner before expressed, which shall not be ad- 
journed, prorogued, or dissolved without their own 
consent, during the first three months of their sit- 
ting. And in case of future war with any foreign 
State, a Parliament shall be forthwith summoned for 
their advice concerning the same. 

XXIV. That all Bills agreed unto by the Parlia- 
ment, shall be presented to the Lord Protector for 

Prototype of his consent ; and in case he shall not give his con- 
chnaette^Con thereto within twenty days after they sliall be 
stitutionof presented to him, or give satisfaction to the Parlia- 
ment within the time limited, that then, upon dec- 
atltution of* of the Parliament that the Lord Protector 

1767. hath not consented nor given satisfaction, such Bills 

shall pass into and become laws, although he shall 
not give his consent thereunto : provided such Bills 
contain nothing in them contrary to the mutters 
contained in these presents. 

XXV. That Henry Lawrence, Esq., &c., or any 
seven of them, shall be a Council for the purposes 

Heth^ of expressed in this writing : and upon the de.Uli or 

““y **<■ Parlinment sliall 

nominate six persons of ability, integrity, and 
fearing God, for every one that is dead or removed ; 
out of which the major part of the Council shall 
elect two, and present them to the Lord Protector, 
of which he shall elect one ; and in case the Parlia- 
ment shall not nominate witliin twenty days after 
notice given unto them thereof, the major p.art of 
the Council shall nominate three as aforesaid to the 
Lord Protector, who out of them shall supply the 
vacancy; and until this choice be made, the remain- 
ing part of the Council shall execute as fully in all 
things, as if their number were full. Ami in case 
of corruption, or other miscarriage in any of the 
Council in their trust, tlie Parliament sliall appoint 
seven of their number, and the Council six, who, 
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together with the Lord Chancellor, Lord Eeei}er, or 
Coinmiesioners of the Great Keal for the time being, 
shall have power to hear and determine sucl^ 
corruption and miscarriage, and to award and in- 
flict punishment, as the nature of the offence shall 
deserve, which punishment shall not be pardoned or 
remitted by the Lord Protector; and, in the inter- 
val of Parliaments, the major part of the Council, 
with the consent of the Lord Protector, may, for 
corruption or other miscarriage as aforesaid, sus- 
pend any of their number from the exercise of their 
trust, if they shall tind it just, until the matter shall 
bo heard and examined as aforesaid. 

XXVI. That the Lonl Protector and the major 
part of the Council aforesaid may, at any time 
before the meeting of the next Parliament, add to 
the Council such persons as they shall think fit, 
provided the number of the Council be not made 
thereby to exceed twenty-one, and the quorum to be 
proportioned accordingly by the Lorti Protector and 
the major part of the Council. 

XXVll. That a constant yearly revenue shall be 
raised, settled, and established for maintaining of The Protec- 
10,000 horse and dragoons, and 20,000 foot, 

England, Scotland and Ireland, for the defence and ^ 
security tliereof. and also for a convenient number force, 
of ships for guarding of the seas ; besides £200,000 
per annum for defraying tlie other necessary charges 
of administration of justice, and other expenses of 
the Government, whicli revenue shall be raised by 
the customs, and such otlier ways and means as 
shall be agreed upon by tlie Lord Protector and the 
Council, and shall not be taken away or diminished, 
nor the way agreed upon for raising the same 
altered, but by the consent of the Lord Protector 
and the Parliament. 

XXVI 11. That the said yearly revenue shall be System of 
l>nid into the public treasury, and shall be issued auditors 
out for the uses aforesaid. 
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XXIX. That in case there shall not be cause 
hereafter to keep up so great a defence bbth at laud 
or sea, but that there be uu abatement made thereof, 
the money which will be saved thereby shall remain 
in bank for the public service, and not be employed 
to any other use but by consent of Parliament, or, 
in the intervals of Parliament, by the Lord Protec- 
tor and major part of the Conucil. 

XXX. That the raising of money for defraying 
the charge of the present extraordinary forces, 
both at sea and land, in respect of the present wars, 
shall be by consent of Parliament, and not other- 
wise: save only that the rx>rd Protector, with the 
consent of the major part of the Council, for pre- 
venting the disorclers and dangers which might 
otherwise fall out both by sea and land, shall have 
power, until the meeting of the first Parliament, to 
raise money for Ihe purposes aforesaid; and also 
to make laws and ordinances for the peace and wel- 
fare of those nations where it shall be necessary, 
which shall be binding and in force, until order 
shall be taken in Parliament concerning the 
same. 

XXXI. That the lands, tenements, rents, royal- 
ties, jurisdictions and hereditaments which remain 
yet unsold or uiulisposed of, by Act or Ordinance 
of Parliament, belonging to the Commonwealth 
(except the forests and chases, and tlie honours and 
manors belonging to the same; the lands of the 
rebels in Ireland, lying in the four counties of 
Dublin, Cork, Kildare, and Carlow; the lands 
forfeited by the people of .*5oot1and in the late wars, 
and also tlie lands of Papists and delinquents in 
England who have not yet comjmnnded), shall be 
vested in the Lord l»rotcctor, to hold, to him and 
his successijrs. Lords Protectors of those nations, 
and shall not be alienated but by consent in Parlia- 
ment. And all debts, fines, issues, amercements, 
penalties and profits, certain and casual, due to the; 
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Keepers of the liberties of England by authority of 
.Parliament, shall be due to the Lord Protector, and 
be payable into his public receipt, and shall b^ 
recovered and prosecuted in his name. 

XXXII. That the oUIcc of Lord Protector over 
tliese nations shall be elective and not hereditary ; Article of 
aud upon the <leath of the Lord Protector, another " 

fit person shall be forthwith cler'ted to succeed him not heredi- 
in the Government; which election shall be by the tary ruler. 
Council, who, immediately upon the death of the 
Lord Prote<‘tor, shall assemble in tlie Chamber cection. 
where they usually sit in Council ; and, having given 
notice to all ttuur members of the cause of their 
assembling, shall, lieing thirteen at least present, 
proceed to the election ; and, liefore they depart the 
said Chamber, shall elect a fit person to succeed in 
the Government, and forthwith cause proclamation 
thereof to be made in all the three nations as shall 
be requisite ; and the person that they, or the major 
part of them, shall elect as aforesaid, shall be, and 
shall be taken to be, l.hrd Protector over these 
nations of England, Scotland and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereto belonging. Provided that none 
of the children of the l.-ite King, nor any of his line 
or family, be elected to be Lord I’rotector or other 
Chief Magistrate over these nations, or any the 
dominions thereto belonging. And until the afore- 
said election be past, the Council shall take care 
of the Government, and administer in ."ill things 
as fnlly as the Lord Protector, or the Lord Pro- 
tector and Council are enabled to do. 

XXXTir. Tiiat Oliver Cromwell. Captain-General 
of the forces of Enaland, Scotland and Ireland, Oliye^Crom- 
shall be, and is hereby declared to 
tector of the Commonwealih of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging, 
for his life. 

XXXIV. That tlie Chancellor, Keeper or Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, tlio Treasurer, 


be. Lord Pro- 
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Admiral, Chief Governors of Irdand and Scotland, 
and the Chief Justices of both the Benches, shall be 
chosen by the approbation of Parliament; and, in 
the intervals of Parliament, by the approbation of 
the major part of the Council, to be afterwards 
approved by the Parliament. 

XXXV. That the Christian religion, as contained 
in the Scriptures, be held forth and recommended 
as the public profession of these nations ; and that, 
as soon as may be, a provision, less subject to 
scruple and contention, and more certain than the 
present, be made for the eucouragemeut and main- 
tenance of able and painful teachers, for the in- 
structing the people, and for discovery and 
confutation of error, hereby, and whatever is con- 
trary to sound doctrine ; and until such provision be 
made, the present maintenance shall not be taken 
away or impeache*!. 

XXXVI. That to the public profession hold 
forth none shall be compelled by penalties or other- 
wise; but that einleavours be used to win them 
by sound doetiine and the ex.-imple of a good 
conversation, 

XXXVII. That such as profess faith in God by 
Jesus Christ (tiiough differing in judgment from the 
doctrine, worship or discipline publicly held forth) 
shall not be restrained from, but shall bo protected 
in, the profession of the faith aixl exercise of their 
religion; so as they abuse not thi.s liberty to the 
civil injury of others and to the actual disturbance 
of the public peace on their parts : provided this 
liberty be not extended to Popery or Prelacy, nor 
to such as, under the profession of Christ, hold 
forth and practise licentiousness. 

XXXVIIT. That all laws, statutes and ordi- 
nances, and clauses in any law, statute or ordinance 
to the contrary of the aforesaid liberty, shall bo 
esteemed as null and void. 

XXXIX. That the Acts and Ordinances of Par- 
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liament made for the sale or other disposition of 
the lands, rents and hereditaments of the late King, 

Queen, and Prince, of Archbishops and Bishops, ^ 

&c.. Deans and Chapters, the lands of delinquents 
and forest-lauds, or any of them, or of any other 
lands, tenements, rents and hereditaments belong- 
ing to the Commonwealth, shall nowise be impeached 
or made iuTalid, but shall remain good and firm; 
and that the securities given by Act and Ordinance 
of Parliament f«»r any sum or sums of money, by 
any of the said lands, the excise, or any other pub- 
lic revenue; and also the securities given by the 
public faith of the nation, and the engagement of 
the public faitli for satisfaction of debts and dam- 
ages, shall remain firm and good, and not be made 
void and invalid upon any pretence whatsoever, 

XL. Tliat the Articles given to or made with the 
enemy, and afterwards confirmed 1»y Parliament, 
sliall be performed and made good to the persons 
concerned therein ; and that such appeals as were 
depending in tlie last Parliament for relief concern- 
ing bills of sale of delinquent’s estates, may be 
heard and determined the next Parliament, any 
tiling in this writing or otlierwise to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

XLI. That every successive Lord Protector over 
these nations sliall take and subscribe a solemn 
oath, in the presence of the Council, and such 
others as tliey shall call to them, that he will seek 
the peace, quiet and welfare of these nations, cause 
law and justice to be equally a<luiinistered ; and 
that ho win not violate or infringe tlie matters and 
things contained in tliis writing, and in all other 
things will, to his piwer and to iiic best of his 
understanding, govern these nations according to 
tlie law's, statutes and customs thereof. 

XLir. 'riiat each person of the Council shall, 
before tlii'v enter upon their trust, take and sub- 
BOribe an oath, that they will be true and faithful 

7 
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iu their trust, according to the best of their knowl- 
edge ; and that in the election of every snccessive 
Lord Protector they shall proceed therein impar- 
tially, and do nothing therein for any promise, fear, 
favour or reward. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 
OLlVim CROMWELL (1063) 

I suppose the Summons that hath been instrumental to bring 
you hither gives you well to understand the occasion of your 
being here. Howbeit, I have something farther to impart to 
yon, which is an Instrument drawn-up by the consent and 
advice of the principal Officers of the Army ; which is a little 
(as we conceive) more significant than the Letter of the Sum- 
mons. AVe have that here to tender you ; and somewhat like- 
wise to say farther for our own exoneration : which we hope 
may be somewhat farther for your satisfaction. And withal 
seeing you sit here somewhat uneasily by reason of the scant- 
nesB of the room and heat of the weather, I siiall contract my- 
self with respect thereunto. . . . 

“ But indeed ” that is contained in the Paper here in my hand, 
which will be offered presently to you to read. But having 
done that, we have done upon such ground of necessity as we 
have “now” declared, which was not a feigned necessity but 
a real, — “ it did behove us,” to the end we might manifest to 
the woild the singleness of our hcai’ts and our integrity who 
did these things, Not to grasp at the power ourselves, or keep it 
in military hands, no not for a day ; but, as far as God enabled 
ns with strength and ability, to put it into the hands of Proper 
Persons that might be called from the several parts of the 
Nation. This necessity ; and I hope we may say for ourselves, 
this integrity of concluding to divest the Sword of all power in 
the Civil Administration, — hath been that that hath moved us 
to put Yon to this trouble “of coming hither:” and having 
dune that, truly we think wc cannot, with the discharge of our 
own consciences, but offer somewlmt to you on the devolving of 
the burden on your shoulders. It hath been the practice of 
others who have, voluntarily and out of a sense of duty, 
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divested themselves, and devolved the Government into new 
hands; 1 say, it bath been the practice of those that have 
done so; it hath been practised, and is very consonant to 
reason, to lay “ down,” together with their Authority, some 
Charge “ how to employ it,” (as we hope we have done), and 
to press the duty “ of employing it well; ” concerning which 
we have a word or two to offer you. . . . 

I have only this to add. The affairs of the Nation lying on 
our hands to be taken care of ; and we knowing that both the 
Affairs at Sea, the Armies in Ireland and Scotland, and the pro- 
viding of things for the preventing of inconveniences, and the 
answering of emergencies, did require that there should be no 
Interruption, but that care ought to be taken for these things ; 
and foreseeing likewise that before you could digest yourselves 
into such a method, both for place, time and other circum- 
stances, as you shall please to proceed in, some time would be 
required, — which the Commonwealth could not bear in respect 
to the managing of things : 1 have, within a week “ past,” 
set-up a Council of State, to whom the managing of affairs is 
committed. Who, I may say, very voluntarily and freely, 
before they see how the issue of things will be, have engaged 
themselves in business ; eight or nine of them being Members 
of the House that late was. — I say I did exercise that power 
which, I thought, was devolved uijon me at that time ; to the 
end affairs might not have any inter\ al or interruption.” 
And now when you are met, it will ask some time for the 
settling of your affairs and your way. And, “ on the other 
hand,” a day cannot be lost, or “ left vacant,” but they must 
be in continual Council till you take farther order. So that the 
whole matter of their con.sidenition also wiiich regards them is 
at your disposal, as you shall sec cause. And therefore I 
thought it my duty to acquaint you with tiius much, to prevent 
distractions in your way : That things have been thus ordered ; 
that your affairs will “not stop, but” go on, “in the mean- 
while," — till you sec cause to alter this Council ; they having 
no authority or continuance of sitting, except simply until you 
take farther order. 

Cahlilb, Life of Cromwell, Firtt S/ieech to the Sixth Parliament. UI. 
♦ 3 , 70 . 
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BAliliAM (1827) 

They appointed a commisBion to consider the reformation of 
the law, in consequence of repeated petitions against many 
of its inconveniences and abases; who, though taxed of course 
with dilatoriness by the ardent innovators, suggested many 
useful improvements, several of which have been adopted in 
more regular times, though with too cautious delay. They 
proceeded rather slowly and reluctantly to frame a scheme 
for future parliaments ; and resolved that they should consist 
of 400, to be chosen in due proportion by the several counties, 
nearly upon the model suggested by Lilburne, and afterwards 
carried into effect by Cromwell. . . . 

It was now the deep policy of Cromwell to render himself the 
sole refuge of those who valued the laws, or the regular eccle- 
siastical ministry, or their own estates, all in peril from the 
mad enthusiasts who were in hopes to prevail. These he hatl 
admitted into that motley convention of one hundred and 
twenty persons, sometimes called Barebone’s parliament, but 
more commonly the little parliament, on whom his council of 
ofiScers pretended to devolve the government, mingling them 
with a snfflcient proportion of a superior class whom be could 
direct. 

Hxnbt Hallak, The Constitutional Ilislorgof England. II. S4I, 24S, 243. 


KAOAUX.AT (1849) 

The name of king was hateful to the soldiers. Some of 
them were indeed unwilling to see the administration in the 
hands of any single person. Tlie great majority, however, 
were disposed to support their general as elective first magis- 
trate of a commonwealth, against all factions which might 
resist his authority ; but they would not consent that he should 
assume the regal title, or that the dignity, which was the just 
reward of his personal merit, should be declared hereditary in 
bis family. All that was left to him was, to give to the new 
republic a constitution as like the constitution of the old 
monarchy as the army would bear. . . . 
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His plan bote from the first, a considerable resemblance to 
the old English constitution ; but in a few years, he thought it 
safe to proceed further, and to restore almost every part of the 
ancient system under new names and forms. The title of 
king was not revived, but the kingly prerogatives were intrusted 
to a lord high protector. The sovereign was called, not His 
Majesty, but llis Highness. He was not crowned and anointed 
in Westminster Abbey, but was solemnly enthroned, girt with 
a swoid of state, clad in a robe of purple, and presented with 
a rich Bible, in Westminster Hall. His office was not declared 
hereditary ; but he was permitted to name his successor. 

Thouas Babingion 'SliLCi.ii.w, Uistorij of Eru/land. I. 104. 


BAGKHOT (1872) 

The second period of the British Constitution begins with the 
accession of the House of Tudor, and goes down to 1688; it 
is in substance the history' of the growth, development, and 
gr-ndually acquired supremacy of the new great council. . . . 
'J'he steps were many, but the energy was one — the growth of 
the English middle-class, using that word in its most inclusive 
sense, and its animation under the influence of Protestantism. 
... A still stronger .mti-Papal s])irit entered into the middle 
sort of Englishmen, and added to that force, fibre, and sub- 
Mauee wliieh they have never wanted, an ideal warmth and 
fervour whicli they have almost always wanted. Hence the 
saying that Cromwell foundetl the English Coustitution. Of 
Course, in seeming, Cromwell’s work died with him ; his 
dynasty was rejected, las republic east aside ; but the spirit 
whicli culminated in him never sank again, never ceased to 
lie a potent, titough often latent and volcanic force in the 
country. 

Waateb BAdEnoT, Englidi Comtitution. 282. 


1 . K OBEEN (1874) 

The dissolution of the Convention replaced matters in the 
state in wliich its assembly had found tliem; but there was 
still the same general anxiety to sulistitate some sort of legal 
rule for the power of the sword. The Convention had named 
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daring its session a fresh Coanoil of State, and this body at 
once drew up, under the name of the Instroment of Government, 
a remarkable Constitution, which was adopted by the Council 
of Officers. They were driven by necessity to the step from 
which they had shrun k before, that of convening a Pariiament 
on the reformed basis of representation, though such a basis 
had no legal sanction. The House was to consist of four 
hundred members from England, thirty from Scotiand, and 
thirty from Ireland. The seats hitherto assigned to small and 
rotten boroughs were transferred to larger constituencies, and 
for the most part to counties. All special rights of voting in 
the election of members were abolished, and replaced by a 
general right of suffrage, based on the possession of real or 
personal property to the value of two hundred pounds. Catho- 
lics and Maiignants ” as those who had fought for the King 
were called, were excluded for the while from the franchise. 
Constitutionally all further organization of the form of govern- 
ment should have been left to this Assembly ; but the dread of 
disorder daring the interval of its election, as well as a long- 
ing for “ settlement,” drove the Council to complete their work 
by pressing the office of “ Protector ” upon Cromwell. . . . 
The powers of the new Protector indeed were strictly limited. 
Though the members of the Council were originally named by 
him, each member was irremovable save by consent of the rest : 
their advice was necessary in all foreign affairs, their consent 
in matters of peace and war, their approval in nominations to 
the great offices of state, or the disposal of the military or 
civil power. With this body too lay the choice of all future 
Protectors. To the administrative check of the Council was 
added the political check of the Parliament. Three years at 
the most were to elapse between the assembling of one Parlia- 
ment and another. Laws could not be made, nor taxes im- 
posed but by its authority, and after the lapse of twenty days 
the statutes it passed became laws even if the Protector’s 
assent was refused to them. The new Constitution was un- 
doubtedly popular; and the promise of areal I’arliament in a 
few months covered the want of any legal character in the new 
rule. The Government was generally accepted as a provisional 
one, which could only acquire legal authority from l^e ratiflea- 
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tiou of its acts in the coming session ; and the desire to settle 
it on such a Parliamentary basis was universal among the 
members of the new Assembly which met iu the .autumn at 
Westminster. 

J. K. Gbicxn, Short Uiotori/ of the English People. 686, 68S. 

TASW1SU/-I.A1I031BAJD (1S7D) 

In this connection it has been observed, that the significance 
of the Commonwealth consists before all else iu the fact that 
England for the first time in its history showed the world what 
a strong resolute government, freed from the fetters of the 
mediieval parliamentary State, and a government which, in 
respect of broad views and absence of prejudice, was far in 
advance of its time, could achieve both without and within. 

T. F. TMWBLirLASOasxQ, English Constitutional Ilistory. 508. 

BANSna TATLOB (1889) 

As early as October, 1647, the levellers had embodied 
their new conception of govei-nment in the draft of a constitu- 
tion entitled “ The Agreement of the People,” which proposed, 
first, that the constituencies should be “ more indifferently pro- 
portioned according to the number of inhabitants ; ” second, 
that the existing parliament should be dissolved on September 
30, 1G4S; third, that all future parliaments should be triennial; 
fourth, that a single elected chamber should be supreme in all 
things not “ expressly or impliedly reseiwed by the represented 
to themselves.” This prototype of all constitutions, state and 
federal, as they exist to-day in the United States, was to draw 
its autliority from a direct acceptance by the people, who re- 
served to themselves, by express constitutional limitations 
upon the powers granted, cerbiiu rights, among which the 
agreement pointedly named the absolute right to religious liberty 
and due process of law. . . . 

The scheme of government embodied in the “ Instrument” 
undertook to impose a twofold limitation upon the powers of 
the chief of state, whom it designatecl as lord protector. The 
supreme executive power was vested in him, acting with the 
advice of a council of state whose members, though originally 
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appointed by him, were irremovable save by the consent of the 
rest. With the adoice of the council the protector could treat 
with foreign states, with its consent he could make peace and 
war, while in it alone was vested the power to choose all future 
protectors. The supreme legislative power was vested in the 
protector, and a parliament consisting of a single chamber to 
be composed of four hundred members from England, thirty 
from Scotland, and thirty fi’om Ireland, according to the plan 
formulated by Vane at the close of the Long Parliament, but 
w'hich that body failed to enact into law. No statutes were 
to be passed nor taxes imposed without the consent of this 
assembly, and all of its enactments were to become law within 
twenty days even without the protector's consent, unless he 
could persuade the house of the reasonableness of his objec- 
tions. It was not to be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved 
without its own consent within the first five months after its 
meeting, and a new parliament was to be assembled every three 
years. Every person possessed of real or personal property of 
the value of two hundred pounds had the right to vote for 
members, and all were eligible as electors or as members except 
malignants, delinquents, and Roman Catholics. Religious 
liberty was guaranteed to all Christians except prelatists, 
papists, and those who taught licentiousness under the name of 
religion. As the new chamber thus provided for was not to 
meet until the third of the following September, the protector 
was authorized in the mean time to raise all money necessary for 
the public service, and to make ordinances, which should have 
the force of law until the subjects embraced in them could be 
provided for by parliamentary enactments. Under this provi- 
sion, which gave to the protector a wide scope for the exercise 
of his administrative genius, he issued before the parliament 
met sixty-four ordinances, which embraced all the more import- 
ant questions then pressing for solution in church and state. 

Hakkis Taylob, The Origin and Growth of the Engliak Constitution. 
II. 341-^9. 


a B. OAKnmxR (isss) 

On January 15, 1649, whilst the King’s fate was still in sus- 
pense, the Council of the Army set forth a document known as 
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the AgreemeDt of the People. It was a sketch of a written 
Constitution for a Republican Government based on the Heads 
of the Proposals [sec tills paper in Gardiner’s Gop,stitvlional 
Documents, page 232], omitting everything that hail reference 
to the King. The Heads of the Proposals had contemplated 
the retention of the Royal authority in some shape or another, 
and had been content to look for security to Acts of Parliament, 
because, though every Act was capable of being repealed, it 
could not be repealed without the consent both of the King and 
the Houses, and the Houses might be trusted to refuse their 
consent to the repeal of any Act which checked the despotism 
of the King ; whilst tlie King could be trusted to refuse his con- 
sent to tlic repeal of any Act which checked the despotism of 
the Houses. With the disappearance of Royalty the situation 
was altered. The despotism of I'arliamcnt was the chief danger 
to be feared, and there was no possibilitj' of averting this by 
Acts of the Parliament itself. Naturally, therefore, arose the 
idea of a written Constitution, which the Parliament itself 
would be incompetent to violate. Ae(*ording to the proposed 
scheme, the existing Parliament was to be dissolved on April 
30, 1(149. After tliis there vras to be a biennial Parliament 
without a House of Ijords, a redistribntion of seats, and a rating 
franchise. For seven years all who had adhered to the King 
were to be deprived of their votes, and during the first and 
second Parliaments only those who had by contributions or by 
personal service assisted the Parliament, or who had refrained 
from abetting certain combinations against Parliament, were to 
be capable of being elected, whilst those who had actually sup- 
ported the ];fing in the war were to l>o excluded for fourteen 
years. I'urther, no official was to be elected. There was to 
be a Council for “ managing public aff.airs.” Further, six par- 
ticulars were set down with which Parliament could not meddle, 
all laws made on those subjects having no binding force. 

As to religion, there was to be a public profession of the 
Christian religion “ reformed to the greaieat pnrily of doctrine,” 
and the clergy w’cre to be maintained “ out of a public treasury," 
but “ not by tithes.” This public religion was not to be 
“ Popery or Prel.Hcy.” No one was to be compelled to con- 
formity, but all religions which did not create disturbances were 
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to be tolerated. It was not, however, to be understood “ that 
this liberty shall necessarily extend to Popery or Prelacy,’* a 
clause, the meaning of which is not clear, but which was prob- 
ably intended to leave the question open to Parliament to decide. 
The Article on Religion was, like the six reserved particulars, 
to be out of the power of Parliament to modify or repeal. 

The idea of reserving certain points from Parliamentary action 
was one which was subsequently adoptetl in the American Con- 
stitution, with this important difference, that the American 
Constitution left a way open by which any possible change 
could be effected by consulting the nation ; whilst the Agree- 
ment of the People provided no way in which any change in 
the reseivetl powers could be made at all. In short, the found- 
ers of the American Constitution understood that it was useless 
to attempt to bind a nation in perpetuity, whilst the English 
Council of the Army either tlid not understand it, or distrusted 
the nation too far to make provision for what they knew must 
come in time. . . . 

That the execution of the King made the difficulties in the 
way of the establishment of a Republic greater than they had 
been, it is impossible to deny ; but the main difficulties would 
have existed even if the King had been deposed instea<l of 
executed. There are two foundations upon which government 
most rest if it is to be secure, the traditional continuity which 
is derived from the force of habit, and the national support 
which is derived from the force of will. The Agreement of the 
People swept the first aside, and only trusted the latter to a 
very limited extent. 

The Instrument of Government was intended ti^suit a Con- 
stitutional Government carried on by a Protector and a single 
House. The Protector therefore stepped into the place of the 
King, and there were therefore clauses inserted to define and 
check the power of the Protector, which may fitly be compared 
with those of the Heads of the Proposals. The main difference 
lay in this, that the Heads of the Proposals were intended to 
check a King who, at least for some time to come, was to be 
regarded as hostile to the Parliament, whereas the Instrument 
of Government was drawn up with the sanction of the Pro- 
tector, and therefore took it for granted that the Protector was 
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not to be guarded against as a possible enemy. His power 
however was to be limited first by his Council of State, and 
secondly by Parliament. 

Parliament was to be elected and to meet, not as' according 
to the Agreement of the People, once in two, but once in three 
years, and to remain in session at least live months. It was 
to bo elected in accordance with a scheme for the redistiibu- 
tion of seats based on that set forth in the Agreement of the 
People, the Protector and Council having leave to establish 
coiistitueiicicH in Scotland and Ireland, which were now to send 
members to the Parliament of Westminster. It was the first 
attempt at a i)arliamentary union between the three countries 
carried out at a time wlien such a union was only possible, be- 
cause two of the countries had iieen cotiquered by one. Instead 
of the old freehold fraiieliihe, or of the rating franchise of the 
Agreement of the People, there was the franchise in the counties 
to be given to the possessors of real or personal estate to the 
value of £200. As nothing was said about the boroughs, the 
right of election would remain in those who had it under 
the Monarchy, that is to say, it would vary acconling to the 
custom of each borough. In tliose boroughs in which the cor- 
porations elected, the feeling by this time would be likely 
to be anti-Roynlist. The disqualification clauses were less 
stringently <lrawn than in the Agreement of the People, but all 
who had abetted the King in the war were to be deprived of 
their votes at the first election and of the right of sitting in 
tiie first four Parliaments. Those who had abetted the Re- 
bellion in Ireland, or were Roman Catholics, were permanently 
disqualified from sitting or voting. . . . 

The elauftes relating to the iwwer of Parliament in matters of 
finance seem to have been modelled on the old notion that 
“ the King was to live of his own” in ordinary times. A con- 
stant yearly revenue was to be raised for supporting an army 
of 30,000 men — now regardeil as a permanent charge — and 
for a fleet suflleicnt to guard tlie seas as well as £200,000 for 
the domestic administration. The total amount, and the 
sources of the necessary taxation, were to be settled by the 
Protector and Council; Parliament having no right to diminish 
it without the consent of the Protector. With respect to 
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war expenses, they were to be met by votes of Parliament, ex- 
cept that in the intervals of Parliament the Protector and 
Conncil might raise money to meet sudden emergencies from 
war till the Parliament could meet, which the Protector and 
Council were bound to summon for an extraordinary session in 
such an emergency. . . . 

The functions of the Council were of considerable importance. 
In all important matters the Protector had to act by its advice, 
and when Parliament was not in session it was to join him in 
passing Ordinances which were to be obeyed until in the next 
session Parliament either confirmed them or disallowed them. 
On the death of the Protector it was the Council which was to 
elect his successor. . . . 

The Instrument of Government suffered not only under the 
vice of ignoring the probable necessity of its amendment in the 
future, but also under the vice of having no 8upi>ort either in 
traditional loyalt 3 * nor in national sanction. If, however, we 
pass over these all-important faults, and discuss it from the 
purely constitutional point of view, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the ability of its framers, even if we pronounce 
their work to be not entirely satisfactory. It bears the stamp 
of an intention to steer a middle course between tlie despotism 
of a “ single person ” and the despotism of a “ single IIou.se. ” 
Parliament had supreme rights of legislation, and the Protector 
was not only sworn to administer the law, but every illegal act 
would come before the courts of law for condemnation. Parlia- 
ment, too, had the right of disapproving the nominations to 
the principal ministerial ofllce.s, and of voting money for con- 
ducting operations in time of war. Where it fell short of the 
powers of modem Parliaments was in its inability to control 
administrative acta, and in its powerlessness to refuse supplies 
for the carrying on of the government in time of peace. A 
modem Parliament can exercise these powers with safety, be- 
cause if it uses them foolishly a government can dissolve it 
and appeal to the nation, whereas Cromwell, who was but the 
head of a party in the minority, and whose real strength 
rested on the army, did not venture to appeal to the nation at 
large, or even to appeal too frequently to the constituencies 
who were to elect his Parliament. 
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The real constitutional safeguard was intended to be in the 
Council of State. Ultimately, after the death of the Councillors 
named in the Instrument, the Council of State would indirectly 
represent the Parliament, as no one would have a place on it 
whose name had not been one of six presented by Parliament. 
In the Council of State, the Protector would be in much the 
same position as a modern Prime Minister in his Cabinet, ex- 
cept that each member of the Council held his position for life, 
whereas a modern Prime Minister can obtain the resignation of 
any member of the Cabinet with whom he is in strong disagree- 
ment. Oji the other hand, the greater part of the members of 
a modern Cabinet are heads of executive departments, and thus 
have a certain independent position of their, own. In .some 
respects indeed, the relations between the Protector and the 
Council were more litre those between an American I’resident 
and the Senate in executive session, than those between six 
English Prime Minister and the Cabinet. The members of the 
American Senate are entirely independent of the President, as 
the members of the Council of the Protectorate were entirely 
independent of the I’rotector when once they had been chosen. 
On the other hand, the two bodies differed in a most important 
particular. The tendency of the American Senate, which is 
never officially brought into personal contact with the I’resi- 
dent, is to be antagonistic to the President. The tendency of 
the Council of State, which was in daily contact with the Pro- 
tector, was to work with him instead of against him. It was 
not, however, in consequence of its merits or demerits as a 
constitutional settlement that the Instrument of Government 
failed. It broke down because the first Parliament summoned 
under it refused to acknowledge its bindin.g force, and claimed 
to be a constituent as well as a legislative body. 

R. H. Gariiinkr, Introduction to Cimstitiilional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, lit Ux. 


J. K. ROSMKR (lOSIO) 

On the 20th, the ^reement of the I’eojdc was formally pre- 
sented. ... In 1617, Ireton, to w'hoin the bold and masterly 
elaboration was for the most part due, had not been ready for so 
radical a step, and had left the council abruptly, as wc have 
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seen, at the suggestion of laying by the King ; but in the Army 
now, rank and file and chiefs stooii together, 'rhe paper con- 
sisted of ten articles. . . . Except the 8th article, relating to 
the religious establishment, which, judged by modern ideas, is 
narrow, there is nothing here not most thoroughly reasonable. 
Ireton himself, like Cromwell and Vane, was ready for the 
broadest toleration, including even Jews, infidels, and Pagans ; 
but even in the Rump there were prejudices tliat must be 
humoured. On the 6th of February it was resolved : “ 'I'hat the 
House of Peers in Parliament is useless and dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished,” and on the following day, “ that the offlee 
of the King. ... is unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous 
to the liberty, safety, and public interest of the People of tliis 
nation, and therefore ought to be abolished.” The old order 
was thus completely swept away, and England was a Republic. 
The English reforms already gained in the nineteenth century, 
and still in progress at the present hour, were all anticipated ; 
all too, that is most essential in the American system had been 
formulated. 

Thus we see that popular government, the heritage from the 
ancient Saxon time, seemed likely to have in the days of the 
Ironsides a most complete and memorable revival. It is to be 
noticed that it came about as something into wliich people were 
forced, rather than something which they voluntarily embraced. 
Eliot, Pym, and Hampden never conceived for England of a 
polity in which King and Lords should be swept away. It was 
the rank and file of the Army, the plain people, the tradesmen 
of the towns ; or rather, since the towns in great majority be- 
came Presbyterian, it was the small farmers, the yeomen, from 
whom proceeded the first assertion of a complete right to self- 
government. 'rtieir own leaders at first held back, in some 
cases denouncing so thorough a sweep. At last, however, 
Cromwell, Ireton, Vane, and Milton stood thoroughly with the 
men, — justifying themselves in their course by the belief that 
they undertook no new thing, but only restored the cs.sentials 
of that most ancient fi'eedom that had been so deeply overlaid. 

Jakes K. Hosher, A Short Iliitorii of Anglo-Saxon Freedom. 152-155. 
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BOBaXADD (1892) 

At the culmiaating point of the Puritan Revolution, when 
Cromwell, swept on by the democratic movement, is eompelled 
to follow it if he would become its master, a curious constitu- 
tional project is seen coming to the surface. This is the 
“Agreement of the People ” presented by the army to the 
House of Commons, for its approval and eventual submission 
to llie people. The idea of its authors, clearly stated in the 
document itself, and discussed in the pamphlets of the day, was 
the establishment of a supreme law, placed beyond the reach of 
Parliament, defining the powers of that body and expressly 
declaring the rights which the nation reserved to itself and 
which no authority might touch with impunity. This popular 
compact was to receive the personal adhesion of the citizens, 
according to a special procedure therein pn)vided. Its pro- 
mulgation dci^ended upon its acceptance by the people. 

CliAKi.ES BoitGKAcn, Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe 
and America, translated by (1. I). Itazen. 5-6. 

BOROEAUD (18U) 

This manifesto contains the outline of a complete constitu- 
tion. AYhen we read it and summarize the demands it con- 
tains, we are astounded to find that it is nearly two centuries 
and a half old. The jirinciplos which it lays down are, for the 
most part, the very printsiples wdiich contemporary democracy 
has first succeeded in establishing, or is still demanding. The 
sovereignty of the people: supreme power vested in a single 
representative assembly; the executive entrusted by an as- 
sembly to a council of state, elected for tlm term of one 
legislature; biennial parliaments; ecjuitable and proportionate 
distribution of seats; extensi«>n of the right of voting, and of 
election to all citizens dwelling in the electoral districts who 
are of full age, and neither hired servants nor in receipt of 
relief : the toleration of all forms of Christianity : the suppres- 
sion of state interference in church government; the limitation 
of the powers of the representative assembly, by fundamental 
laws embodied in the constitution, especially with regard to the 
civil liberties guaranteed to citizens — these are the principles 
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proclaimed by the EDglieli democrats in January, 1648-49. 
. . . This document bears the significant title of An Agree- 
ment of the People of England.” It was presented to Parlia- 
ment, not in order that Parliament might publish it of its own 
authority, but that it might approve it and submit it to the 
nation. ... It was a real constitutional Charter, founded on 
the direct acceptance of the people, and placed above the reach 
of the representative Assembly — a constitution in the sense 
in which the word is understood by the democracies of the 
United States and Switzerland to-day. 

When the roll containing the Agreement of the People was 
presented to the House of Commons, the address was listened 
to with all the re.speet due to the rank of those who bore it, and 
a vote of thanks was passed witl» great solemnity. The read- 
ing of the Agreement itself, however, was put off to a more 
convenient season. Business of the greatest importance was 
then occupying the minds of some of its members. On that 
very day began the trial of the King. 

It is remarkable, however, that certain reforms which l»ad 
formerly been demanded by the democratic party, or brought 
forward in the Agreement of the People, were carried out 
during the Protectorate ; for example, the judicial reforms and 
the reforms in the system of parliamentary representation. 

The Instrument of Government which was elaborated in 1 0,53 
by the Council of Offleerb, was a written Constitution, tln‘ first, 
and down to the present time the only one ever possessed by 
modern England. 

Charles BononAtin, Rise of Modem Democracy in Old and New Eng- 
land, tiaoslated by Mrs. Birkbeck Uill. 38-98. 

SAItSOHE (189R) 

Three days later, a new constitution, devised by Lambert 
and embodied in the Iiintn/mpiif of (ronenime.nt, was accepted 
by the council of officers. In it the executive and legislative 
powers were distributed between a Protector, a council of 
state, and a parliaTiient. Cromw'cll was named Protector, awl 
was to be general by sea and lawl. lie was, however, to 
decide questions of war and peace by the advice of the council 
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of state, and in case of war, parliament was to be immediately 
summoned. Tbe members of the council of state were also 
named in the instrument: and the chief were Lambert, Des- 
borough, Montague, Skippon, Antony Ashley Cooper, and six 
others. On the death of any of these, the vacancy was to be 
filled up by the Protector from a list of six names chosen by 
paiiiament. All legislative power was reserved to parliament, 
but the Protector might suspend the coming into operation of 
any act for twenty days. Parliaments were to be elected by 
the new constituencies piofosed by the Long Parliament, in 
ac<‘ord with tlie Ayreentent of the People. They were to be 
held every third year ; but no parliament was to be dissolved 
till it had sat five months. By these arraugeinents it was 
hoped to combine the freedom of republican institutions with 
the practical cfflcieucy of a single sovereign acting through a 
cabinet. In reality, except when parliament was sitting, it 
gave almf)Kt unlimited power to the Protector. Cromwell at 
once accepted the post of Protector, and was solemnly iiiaugu* 
rated in Westminster Hall, Lambert taking the leading share 
in the ceremony. 

CvBlL Rassome, An Advanced History of England. 600 . 

KEDLBY (1898) 

From 1642 to 1660 the English Constitution was practically 
in abeyance ; but the expedients which were evoked to fill the 
void, formed no nnim|>ortant element in the future development 
of the constitution. For, in the first place, the period of the 
Cominonwcalth was distinguished by an attempt to change the 
whole current of English history. As things have worked 
thcnisclves out, we have a constitution which emutains no 
fundamental laws unalterable by the three Estates in Parlia- 
ment assembled, but leaves that body the legal sovereign with 
control of tlie executive. But had the constitutions projected 
under the Commonwealth been jicrinauent, the development of 
our 83 'Stem would have been hampered, if not checked, by 
fundamental laws, and the written constitution would have 
been sovereign instead of Parliament; while the executive and 
legislature would have existed independently of each other, as 
in the United States at the present day. In the second place, 

8 
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Cromwell was perliaps chiefly hindered by his conservatism. 
For he fell back on old expedients, and tried, as far as 
might be, to reproduce the old constitution without those 
links of historical association which had bound its several 
parts together, and with that balance of powers which his 
training in the ranks of the parliamentary party had led him 
to regard as the ideal. Thus the Instrument of QovemmeiU 
set up an executive of a Protector and Council with co-ordi- 
nate authority, and a Parliament of one chamber independent 
of the Council, unable on the one hand to alter the constitu- 
tion, and on the other hand to be itself adjourned or dissolved 
for five months without its own consent. 

Dudley Julius AIluluy, A StiMUnfa Mcaaml of En^iah Conttitutional 
Bittorg. 305-306. 
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HABEAS C0BFI7S ACT (1679) 

SUQGESTIONS 

The document for the Habeas Corpus Act is intituled “ an act for the 
better securing of the liberty of the subject and for prevention of 
imprison iiients beyond the seas.” Various attempts have been made 
unsuccessfully to obtain the passage of two Bills, one to give a more 
exiieditious use of the writs of Habeas Corpus iii Criminal matters — 
the other to prevent imprisonment in jails beyond the seas. 

The old principle of relief from arbitrary arrest laid down in Magna 
Charts, and applied throughout the succeeding constitutions, always 
lacked a short and easy process of establishing the fact of illegal de- 
tention. At length in 1079 this famous act wa.s passed ; although 
defective in the promises as t<j bail and common law and falsehood, 
this statute stands as one of the must important landmarks of human 
liberty. It should be studied in its relation to the growth of the 
liberty of the subject. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 


DOCUMENT 


Habeas Corpus Act (1679) 

Extracts from the Provisions of the Statute, 31° 
Car. II. c. 2. 

1. That on coinjilaint and request in writing by or 
on behalf of any person committed and charged with 
any crime (unless committed for trea.son or felony 
expressed in the warrant; or as accessory, or on sus- 
picion of being accessory, before the fact, to any 
petit- treason or felony ; or uimn suspicion of such 
petit-treason or felony, plainly expressed in the war- 
rant; or uiile.ss be is convicted or charged in execu- 
tion by legal process), the loni chancellor or any 
of the twelve judges, in vacation, upon viewing a 


Translitera- 
tion from 
The Statutes 
uf the Rtalm, 
t, 935-938. 
See Appen- 
dix (B) 
for full text 
Note Magna 
Charta, Art. 
39-40. 
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copy of the warrant, or affidavit that a copy is 
denied, shall (unless the party has neglected for two 
terms to apply to any court for his enlargement) award 
a habeas corpus for such prisoner, returnable im- 
mediately before himself or any other of the judges; 
and upon the return made shall dischai^e the party, 
if bailable, upon giving security to appear and answer 
to the accusation in the proper court of judicature. 

2. That such writs shall be endorsed, as granted 
in pursuance of this act, and signed by the person 
awarding them. 

3. That the writ shall be returned and the prisoner 
brought up, within a limited time according to the 
distance, not exceeding in any case twenty days. 

4. That oflicers and keepers neglecting to make 
due returns, or not delivering to the prisoner or his 
agent within six hours after demand a copy of tlio 
warrant of commitment, or shifting the custody of 
a prisoner from one to another, without suflleient 
reason or authority, (specified in the act,) shall for 
the first offence forfeit £100 and for the second 
offence £200 to the party grieved, and be disabled 
to hold his office. 

5. That no ijerson, once delivered by habeas 
corpus, shall be recommitted for the Stime offence, 
on penalty of £500. 

6. That every person committed for treason or 
felony shall, if he requires it the first week of the 
next term, or the first day of the next 8e.s3ion of 
oyer and terminer, be in«licted in that term or ses- 
sion, or else admitted to bail ; unless the king’s 
witnesses cannot be produced at that time ; and if 
acquitted, or if not indicted and tried in the second 
term or session, he shall be discharged from his im- 
prisonment for such imputed offence; but that no 
person, after the assizes shall be open for the county 
in which he is detained, shall be removed by habeas 
corpus, till after the assizes are ended ; but shall be 
left to the justice of the judges of assize. 
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7. That any such priBoner may move for and 
obtain his habeas corpus, as well out of the chan* 
eery, or exchequer, as out of the king’s bench or 
common pleas ; and the lord chancellor or judges ‘ 
denying the same, on sight of the warrant or oath 
that the same is refused, forfeit severally to the 
party grieved the sum of £500. 

8. That this writ of habeas corpus shall run This act, as 

into the counties palatine, cinque ports, and other 
privileged places, and the islands of Jersey and was so oft^ 
Guernsey. re°n^°f'^ 

9. That no inhabitant of England (except per- cfhlries I., 
sons contracting, or convicts praying, to be trans- that it 
ported; or having committed some capital offence about the 
in the place to which they arc sent) shall be sent parliamen- 
prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, or *'“■17 inquiry 
any places beyond the seas, within or without the petition of 
king’s dominions; on pain that the party commit- Itight, loas. 
ting, his advisers, aiders, and assistants, shall forfeit Broken In 
to the party grieved a sum not less than £600 to portatira** 
be recovered with treble costs ; shall be disabled to Act in reign 
bear any office of trust or profit ; shall incur the 
penalties of praemunire ; aud shall be incapable of 

the king’s pardon. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

BISHOP BtrBNBT (1734) 

It was carried by an odd artifice in the House of Lords. Lord 
Grey and Lord Norris were named to be the tellers. Lord 
Noiris being a man subject to vapours, was not at all times 
attentive to what he was doing, so, a very fat lord coming in. 
Lord Grey counted him for ten as a jest at first, but seeing 
Lord Norris had not obseiwed it, he went on with this mis- 
reckoning of ten ; so it was reported to the house, and declared 
that they who were for the bill were llie majority, though it 
indeed went on the other side; and by this means the bill 
was past. 

OiiBEKT Buwkkt, Bistoru of His Own Time. I. 485 
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BLACKSTONE’S COAIMBNTAKIKS (1765) 

The oppression of an obscure individual gave birth to the 
famous haieas corpus act (31 Car. II. c. 2) which is frequently 
considered as another vmgrut carta of the kingdom ; and by 
consequence and analogy has also in subsequent times reduced 
the general method of jirooeeding on these writs ... to the 
true standard of law and liberty. 

Sir Wu. Blackstonr. Commentaries on the Laws of England. B. III. 
135-136. 


OREASV (1859) 

The Habeas Corpus Act also, which was passed in this reign 
(31 Car. II. c. 2), is of great constitutional value, though it by 
no means introduced any new principle into our system, or 
formed any such ep<Kih in the acquisition of the national liber- 
ties as some writers represent. But it made the remedies 
against arbitrary imprisonment short, certain, and obtainable 
at all times and in all cases. . . . 

These enactments, and especially the Habeas Corpus Act, 
make the name of Charles II. figure creditably in our statute- 
book, and there is one judicial decision of this reign w'hich 
established a constitutional principle of the highest value, or 
rather which put an end to a long-coutiuued abuse of tlie most 
perilous character. 

E. S. Cbeasy, Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. 269, 272. 


R. C. HURn (1877) 

It was not to bestow an immunity from arbitrary imprison- 
ment, which is abundantly provided in Magna Carta (if indeed 
it is not much more ancient), that the statute of Charles II. 
was enacted ; but to cut off the abuses by which the govern- 
ment’s lust of power, and its servile subtlety of crowu lawyers, 
had impaired so fundamental a xmvilegc. 

Bollih C. Hurd, liight of Personal Liberty. 64. 
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FATEBSON (1877) 

On May 27, 1679, the Habeas Corpus Act passed, and, 
after the lapse of two centuries, it has been found* by experi- 
ence to have made the uiacliiuery revolve so promptly and cut 
so clearly into the marrow of all the mischiefs attending the 
possession of might, regardless of right, that no king or min- 
ister, led away with the dream of power, has since sought 
seriously to baffle or disable it. . . . It is now a familiar code, 
aud represents a whole armoury of strength, for every line 
and syllable of which each citizen would fight to the last, as 
for his household gods. Holt said every man should be con- 
cerned for Magna Gharta. And the Habeas Corpus Act is only 
a natural sequel and development of Magna Charta. No dic- 
tator, whether single-handed or hydra-headed, can long breathe 
the same air with those who have eanght the secret of its power. 
It appeals to the first principles of security, and to the law of 
nature, if any such tliere be. Its whole essence is nothing 
else than this. Every human being, who is not charged with 
or convicted of a known crime, is entitled to personal liberty. 

Jamzs FATisjiaON, Liberty of the Subject, Security of the Person. II. 207-8. 

TASWEU.-I.AirQMKAI> (1870) 

It was subject, however, to three defects. (1) It fixed no 
limit on the amount of bail which might be demanded. (2) It 
only applied to comniitmciits on Criminal or supjioscd Criminal 
charges ; all other cu-scs of unjust imprisonment being left to 
the habeas cot-jms at Common Law as it subsisted before this 
enactment (3) It did not guard against falsehoods in the 
return. The first of thc.se defects was remedied in 1689, by 
the Bill of Rights, which declared “ that excessive bail ought not 
to be required.” The other two (notwithstanding a sorions 
attempt in 1757 to render the habeas corpus at Common Law 
more efficient) subsisted down to the year 1816 when they were 
at length removed by ‘ An Act for more effectually securing 
the liberty of the subject.’ (.">6 Geo. III. c. 100.) 

T. P> TASWSi.L-LANaH£Ai), Enylish Constitutional History. 6Sl. 
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DICET (1885) 

Tlie right to the writ of Habeas Corpus existed at common law 
long before the passing in 1679 of the celebrated Habeas Corpus 
Act (31 Car. II. cap. 2), and you may wonder how it has hap- 
pened that this and the subsequent Act (J>6 Geo. III. cap. 100) 
are treated and (for practical purposes) rightly treated, as the 
basis on which rests an Englishman’s security for the enjoy- 
ment of his personal freedom. The explanation is, that prior 
to 1679 the right to the writ was often, under various pleas and 
excuses, made of no effect. The aim of the Habeas Corpus 
Act has been to meet all the devices by which the effect of the 
writ can be evaded, either on the part of the judges, who 
brought to issue the same, and if necessary discharge the pris- 
oner, or on the part of the gaoler or the person wlio ha.s the 
prisoner in custody. The earlier Act of Charles the Second 
applies to persons imprisoned on a charge of crime. Tlie later 
Act of George the Third applies to persons deprived of their 
liberty otherwise than on a criminal accusation. 

Albskt V. Dio£t, Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. 
207 , 208 . 


MAT (1887) 

The writ of Habeas Corpus is nnciuestionably the first security 
of civil liberty. It brings to light tlie cause of every imprison- 
ment, approves its lawfulness, or liberates the prisoner. It 
exacts obedience from the highest courts ; Parliament itself 
submits to its authority. No right is more justly valued. It 
protects the subject from unfounded suspicions, from the 
aggressions of power, and from abuses in the administration of 
justice. Yet this protective law, which gives every man 
security and confidence in times of tranquillity, has been sus- 
pended, again and again, iii periods of public danger or appre- 
hension. Barely, however, has tliis been suffered without 
jealousy, hesitation, and remonstrance; and whenever the 
perils of the state have been held suflicient to warrant this 
sacrifice of personal liberty, no minister or magistrate has been 
suffered to tamiier with the law at his di.scretion. Parliament 
alone, convinced of the exigency of each occasion, has sus- 
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pcuded, fur a time, the rights of individuals, in the interests of 
the stale. 

8ib Tboicas Ebskhts May, The CoiutUvtional llUun-y of England. IL 
252, 253. 


HANinS TAYLOR (1889) 

To put an end forever to every device, plea, or excuse by 
which the right to the actual benefits of the writ had been for- 
merly made abortive, was finally passed the Ilalmas Corpus 
Act of 1(579, the essence of which is that the chancellor and all 
of tlie judges arc charged with the duty upon a proper appli- 
cation to direct the writ even he privileged places, including 
tlio islands (jf Jersey and (Juemscy, requiring any person who 
is imprisoned to be actually and siieedily brought before the 
court, together with the cause of tlie imprisonment, 1o the end 
that such court may cither set him free, bail him, or remand 
him for a speedy trial, as justice may reijuire. 

Hakmis Taylor, Origin and Growth of the Englith Conttitution, U. 382. 
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Chapter IX 

THE BILL 07 EIGHTS (1689) 
SUGGESTIONS 

In the second session of the Convention Parliament, 'which reassem- 
bled on the 25th of October, 1089, the Declaration of Right, which 
embodied the fundamental principles of the English Constitution and 
of the ancient franchises of the English nation, was confirmed with 
some Blight but important atncndmonts in a regular act of the Legis- 
lature. This Act is known as the Bill of Rights. The Convention 
Parliament had met on the 22nd of January, 1688, and a week later, 
the Commons passed their celebrated Resolution, in which, as James 
n. had abdicated the throne, it was deemed inconsistent with the 
safety of the kingdom that a Protestant government should be in the 
hands of a “ Popish Prince.” After conferences between IVilliam and 
the political lexers, as well as between the two Houses, it was re- 
solved tliat a Committee of the Commons should consider what steps 
it might be advisable to take to secure law and liberty against the 
aggressions of future sovereigns. 

The Declaration of Right was accordingly drawn up. 

In studying the Bill of Rights it is neeessai-y to understand 
thoroughly the reaction against Puritanism after the Restoration and 
the subsequent revival of Pi-otestant feeling i>roduned by James 11. ’s 
policy toward the church and the government. The position of 
William of Orange on the continent, Isith as military hero and politi- 
cal governor, must also be taken into consideration. All later Bills of 
Rights take their key-note from this famous document, of which 
Taswell-Langmead speaks as “the third great charter of English 
liberty and the coping-stone of the Constitutional Building.” 

For Outlines and Material see Appendix A. 

DOCUMENT 

The Bill of Rights Oct. as (i68g) 

Thf Statutes An ACT KOIt DKfXABINfS THK RkJHTS AND LlRER- 

of the Realm, ties OF TIIK iSt'IWECT, AND SETTLING THE SUCCES- 
VI. 142-146. ,, 

BION OP THE CkOWN. 
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Wbereas the Lords Spiritaal and Temporal, and Based upon 
Commons, assembled at Westminster, lawfully, 
fully, and freely representing all the estates of the Bight which 
people of this realm, did upon the Thirteenth day 
of February, in the year of our Lord One Thousand CrOTm to 
Six Hundred Eighty-eight, present unto their Majes- William and 
ties, then called and known by the names and style 
of William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, 
being present in their proper persons, a certain De- 
claration in writing, made by the said Lords and 
Commons, in the words following, viz. : — 

“ Whereas the late King James II., by the assist- 
ance of divers evil counsellors, judges, and minis- 
ters emplo 3 ’ed 1)}’ him, did endeavour to subvert 
and extirpate the Protestant religion, and the laws 
and liberties of this kingdom : — 

(1.) By assuming and exercising a power of dis- In early 
pensing with and suspending of laws, and the execu- 
tion of laws, without consent of Parliament. power had 

(2.) By committing and prosecuting divers worthy jj 

prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excused from “ “ ‘ 

concurring to the said assumed power. 

(3.) By issuing and causing to be executed a 
commission under the Great Seal for erecting a 
court, called the Court of ('ommissioners for Eccle- 
siastical Causes. 

(4.) By levying money for and to the use of the Compare the 
Crown by pretence of prerogative, for other time following 
and in other manner than the same was granted by w^lUi th^ 
Parliament. Declaration 

(;').) By raising and keeping a standing army 
within this kingdom in time of peace, without con- 
sent of Parliament, and quartering soldiers contrai-y 
to law. 

(6.) By causing several goo<l subjects, being 
Protestants, to be disarmed, at Uie same time when 
Papists were both armed and employed contrary to 
law. 
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(7.) By violating the freedom of election of 
members to serve in Parliament. 

(8.) By prosecutions in the Court of King’s Bench 
for matters and causes cognizable only in Parlia- 
ment; and by divers other arbitrary and illegal 
causes. 

(9.) And whereas of late years, partial, pori iq)!, 
and unqualified persons have been returned, and 
served on juries in trials, and particularly diverse 
jurors in trials for high treason, which were not 
freeholders. 

(10.) And excessive b.nil hath been required of 
persons committed in criminal cases, to elude the 
benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the 
subjects. 

(11.) And excessive fines have been imposed; 
and illegal and cruel punishments inflicted. 

(12.) And several grants and promises made of 
fines and forfcitui-es, before any convn-tion or judg- 
ment against the persons upon whom the same were 
to be levied. 

All which are utterly and directly contrary to 
the known laws and statutes, and freedom of this 
realm. 

And wlierc.as the said late King James II. having 
abdicated the government, and the throne being 
thereby vacant, liis Highness the Prince of Orange 
(whom it liitth pleased Almighty God to make tlie 
glorious instruinent of delivering this kingdom from 
Popery and arbitrary power) did (by the advice of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and diverse prin- 
cipal persons of tlie Commons) cau.se letters to l)e 
written to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, being 
Protestants, and other letters to the several coun- 
ties, cities, universities, Iwroughs, and cinque ports, 
for the choosing of such persons to represent them, 
as were of right to be sent to Parliament, to meet 
and sit at Westminster upon the two-and-twcufieth 
day of January, in this year one thousand six hun- 
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dred eighty aud eight, in order to such au eutab- 
lishment, as that their religion, laws, and liberties 
might not again be in danger of being subverted ; 
upon which letters elections have been accordingly 
made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, pui’suant to their respective 
letters and elections, being now assembled in a full 
and free representation of this nation, taking into 
their most serious consideration the best means for 
attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first place 
(as their ancestors in like case have usually done), 
for the vindicating and asserting their ancient rights 
and liberties, declare : — 

(1.) That the pretended power of suspending of 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
without consent of Parliament, is illegal. 

(2. ) That the pretended power of dispensing with 
laws, or the execution of laws by regal autliority, ns 
it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

(;i ) That the commission for erecting the late 
Court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical causes, 
and all other commissions aud courts of like nature, 
are illegal and pernicious. 

(4..) That levying money for or to the use of the 
Crown by pretence of prerogative, without grant of 
Piirliameut, for longer time or in other manner than 
the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 

(.>.) That it is the right of the subjects to petition 
the King, and all commitments and prosecutions for 
such petitioning are illegal. 

(0. ) That tlie raising or keeping a standing army 
within the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be 
with consent of Parliament, is against law. 

(7.) That the subjects which arc Protestants liVom 1695 to 
may have arms for their defence suitable to their 17-8, effort to 
eondittons, and as allowed by law. artieles. 

(H.) That election of members of Parliament Oreat in- 
ought to be free. 
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crease of (9.) That the freedom of epeoch, and debates or 
proceedings in Parliament, ouglit not to be im- 
Tlits act first or questioned in any court or place out 

enforced in of Parliament. 

(10') That escessive bail ought not to be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed ; nor crnel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 

(11.) That jurors ought to be duly impanelled 
and returned, and jurors which pass upon men in 
trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

_ „ (19.) Tiiat all grants and promises of flnes and 

Charts, Art. forfeitures of particular persons before conviction 
xxxvi. are illegal and void. 

(13.) And that for redress of all grievances, and 
for the amending, strengthening, and preserving of 
the laws, Parliament ought to be held frequently. 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all 
and singular the premises, as their undoubted rights 
and liberties ; and that no declarations, judgments, 
doings or proceedings, to the prejudice of the people 
in any of the said premises, ought in any wise to be 
drawn hereafter into consequence or example. 

To which demand of their rights they are particu- 
larly enconraged by the declaration of bis Highness 
the Prince of Orange, as being the only means for 
obtaining a full redress and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence that his 
said Highness the Prince of Orange will perfect the 
deliverance so far advanced by him, and will still 
preserve them from the violation of their rights, 
which they have here asserted, and from all other 
attempts upon their religion, rights, ami liberties : 

II. The said Ixtrds Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, assembled at Westminster, do resolve, 
that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Orange, he, and be declared, King and Queen of 
This Is the England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
statement*' tliereunto belonging, to hold the crown and royal 
that the dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions to them 
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the said Prince and Princess daring their lives, and crown of 
the life of the survivor of them ; and that liie sole 
and fall exercise of the regal power be only in, by Farlia- 
and executed by, the said Prince of Orange, in the *hpat. 
names of the said Prince and Princess, during their 
joint lives ; and after their deceases, the said Crown 
and royal dignity of the said kingdoms and domin* 
ions to be to the heirs of the body of the said Prin- 
cess ; and for default of such issue to the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; and 
for default of such issue to the heirs of the body of 
the said Prince of Orange. And the Lords Spirit- 
ual and Temporal, and Commons, do pray the said 
Prince and Princess to accept the same accordingly. 

III. And that the oaths hereafter mentioned be 

taken by all persons of whom the oaths of allegiance Kew oath of 
and supremacy might be I'equired by law, instead of 
them ; and that the said oatlis of allegiance and 
supremacy be abrogated. oath. 

“ I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, That 
1 will be faithful and bear true allegiance to their 
Majesties King tVilliam and Queen Mary : 

“ So help me God.” 

“ I, A. B., do swear, That I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure as impious and heretical Supremacy, 
that damnable doctrine and position, that Princes 
e.vcommanicated or deprived by the Pope, or any 
authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or any other whatso- 
ever. And I do declare. That no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or jmtentate bath, or ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm: 

‘ ‘ So help me God ! ” 

IV. Upon which their said M.ajestics did accept Agreement 
the Crown and royal dignity of the kingdoms of 
England, Franco, and Ireland, and the dominions Parlianient. 
thereunto belonging, according to the resolution 
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and desire of the said Lords and Commons con- 
tained in the said declaration. 

V. And thereupon their Majesties were pleased, 
that the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, being the two Houses of Parliament, 
should continue to sit, and with their Majesties’ 
royal concurrence make effectual provision for the 
settlement of the religion, laws and liberties of this 
kingdom, so that the same for the future might not 
be in danger again of being subverted ; to which the 
said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
did agree and proceeii to act accordingly. 

VI. Now in pursuance of the premises, the said 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Coinmous, in 
Parliament assembled, for the ratifying, confirming, 
and establishing the said declaration, and the 
articles, clauses, matters, and things therein con- 
tained, by the force of a law made in due form by 
authority of Parliament, do pray that it may be 
declared and enacted, Tliat all and singular the 
rights and liberties asserted and claimed in the said 
declaration are the true, ancient, and indubitable 
rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom, 
and so shall be esteemed, allowed, adjudged, 
deemed, aud taken to be, and that all and every the 
particulars aforesaid shall be firmly and strictly 
holden and observed, as they arc expressed in the 
said declaration; and all otficers and ministers 
whatsoever shall serve their Majesties and their 
successors according to the same in all times to 
come. 

VII. And the said Lords Spiritual and Temjmral, 
and Commons, seriously coiisidoriiig how it hath 
pleased Almiglity f5o«l, in his marvellous provi- 
dence, and merciful goodness to this nation, to i)ro- 
vide and preserve their said Majcstic's’ royal persons 
most happily to reign over us upon the tlirone of 
their ancestors, for which they render unto Him 
from the bottom of their hearts their humblest 
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thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, assuredly, and 
in the sincerity of their hearts, think, and do here- 
by recognize, acknowledge, and declare, that King 
James 11. having abdicated the Government, and 
their Majesties having accexjted the Crown and 
royal dignity aforesaid, their said Majesties did be- 
come, were, are, and of right ought to be, by the 
laws of this realm, our sovereign liege Lord and 
Lady, King and (^ucen of England, France, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, in 
and to whose princely persona the royal state, 
crown, and dignity of the same realms, with all 
honours, styles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, 
powers, jurisdictions, and authorities to the same 
i)clonging and appertaining, are most fully, right- 
fully, aud eutiroly invested and incorporated, 
uniU'd, and annexed. 

VIII. And for preventing all questions and divi- 
sions in tliis realm, by reason of any pretended 
titles to the Crown, and for preserving a certainty 
in the succession thereof, in and upon which the 
unity, peace, tranquillity, and safety of this nation 
doth, under God, wholly consist and depend, the 
said Tjords Spiritual aud Temporal, and Commons, 
do beseech their Majesties that it may be enacted, 
estiiblished, and declared, that the Crown and regal 
government of the said kingdoms and dominions, 
with all and singular the premises thereunto be- 
longing and appertaining, shall be and continue to 
their said Majesties, and the survivor of them, dur- 
ing their lives, and the life of the survivor of them. 
And that tlie entire, perfect, and full exercise of 
the regal power and government be only in, and 
executed by, his Majesty, in the names of both their 
Majesties, during their joint lives; aud after their 
deceases the s.aid Crown and premises shall be and 
remain to the heirs of the body of her Majesty: and 
for def-nilt of siieh issue, to her Royal Highness the 
I’rineess Anno of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
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body ; and for default of such issue, to tbe heirs of 
the body of his said Majesty: And thefeunto the 
said Lo^s Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
do, in the name of all the people aforesaid, most 
humbly and faithfully submit themselves, their heirs 
and posterities, forever : and do faithfully promise, 
That they will stand to, maintain, and defend 
their said Majesties, and also the limitation and 
succession of the Crown herein specified and con* 
tained, to tbe utmost of their powers, with their 
lives and estates, against all persons whatsoever 
that shall attempt anything to the contrary. 

IX. And whereas it hath been found by experi* 
ence, that it is inconsistent witli tlie safety and wel- 
fare of this Protestant kingdom, to be governed by 
a Popish prince, or by any king or queen marrying a 
Papist, tbe said Lords Kpiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, do further pray that it may be enacted. 
That all and every person and {mrsons that is, are, 
or shall be reconciled to, or shall hold communion 
with, the See or Church of Rome, or sliall profess 
the Popish religion, or shall inaiTy a Papist, shall 
be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 
possess, or enjoy the Crown and Government of 
this realm, and Ireland, and the dominions there- 
unto belonging, or any part of the same, or to have, 
use, or exercise any regal power, authority, or juris- 
diction within the same ; and in all and every such 
case or cases the people of these realms shall be and 
are hereby absolved of their allegiance; and tbe said 
Crown and Government shall from time to time 
descend to, and l)e enjoyed by, such person or 
persons, being Protestants, as should have inherited 
and enjoyed tbe same, in case the said person or 
persons so reconciled, holding communion, or pro- 
fessing, or marrying, as aforesaid, were naturally 
dead. 

X. And that every King and Queen of this 
realm, who at any time hereafter shall come to and 
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succeed in the Imperial Crown of this kingdom, Future Seo- 
shall, on the first day of the meeting of the first l»ration. 
Parliament, next after his or her coming to the 
Crown, sitting in his or her throne in the House of 
Peers, in the presence of the Lords and Commons 
therein assembled, or at his or her coronation, be- 
fore such person or persons who shall administer 
the coronation oath to him or her, at the time of 
his or l>er taking the said oath (which shall first 
happen), make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the 
declaration mentioned in the statute made in the 
thirteentli year of the reign of King Charles II., 
intituled “ An act for the more effectual preserving 
the King’s person and Government, by disabling 
Papists from sitting in either House of Pwlinnient.” 

But if it shall happen, that such King or Queen, upon 
his or lier succession to the Crown of this realm, 
shall be under the ago of twelve years, then every 
sixth King or Queen shall make, subscribe, and 
audibly repeat the said declaration at his or her coro- 
nation, or the first day of meeting of the first Par- 
liament as aforesaid, which shall first happen after 
such King or Queen shall have attained the said 
age of twelve years. 

XI. All which their Majesties arc contented and 
pleased shall be declared, enacted, and established Enacting 
by authority of this present Parliament, and shall Clause, 
stand, remain, and the law of this realm for 

ever ; and the same are by their said Majesties, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
declared, enacted, or established accordingly. 

XII. And be it furtlier declared and enacted by 

the anthority aforesaid, That from and after this Dispensing 

present session of Parliament, no dispensation by PO’rer re- 

moved. 

non obatanie of or to any statute, or any part there- 
of, shall be allowed, but that the same shall be held 
void and of no effect, except a dispensation be 
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of the first rank ; that the ancient laws by which the prerogative 
was bounded would thenceforth be held as sacred as the pre- 
rogative itself, and would be followed out to all their conse- 
quences ; that the executive administration would be conducted 
in conformity with the sense of the representatives of the nation ; 
and that no reform which the two houses should, after mature 
deliberation, propose, would be obstinately withstood by the 
sovereign. The Declaration of Rights, though it made nothing 
law which had not been law before, contained the germ of the 
law which gave religious freedom to the Dissenter, of the law 
which secured the independence of the judges, of the law which 
limited the duration of Parliaments, of the law which placed the 
liberty of the press under the protection of juries, of the law 
which prohibited the slave-trade, of the law which abolished the 
sacramental test; of the law which relieved the Roman Catholics 
from civil disabilities, of the law which reformed the represen- 
tative system, of every good law which has been passed during 
a hundred and sixty years, of every good law which may here- 
after, in the course of ages, be found necessary to pi’omote the 
public weal, and to satisfy the demands of public opinion. 

T. B. Macaulay, History of Enqland. III. 618. 

J. a. OREEX (1874) 

The Declaration of Rights was turned into the Bill of Rights 
bj' the Convention which had now become a Parliament, and the 
passing of this measure in 1689 restored to the monarchy the 
character which it had lost under the Tudors and Stuarts. . . . 
Since their day [William and Mary] no English sovereign has 
been able to advance any claims to the crown save a claim 
which has rested on a particular clause in a particular Act of 
Parliament. . . . An English raonarcli is now as much the 
creature of an Act of Parliameut as the petty tax-gatherer in 
his realm. 

J. R. Gbxex, S/iOrt IliBlory of ttie English People. 688-689. 

TASWELL-IiANOHEAD (1879) 

The Revolution of 1 688 marks at once a resting-place and a 
fresh point of departure in the history of the English Constitu- 
tion. The Bill of Rights was a summing up, as it were, and 
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final establishment of the Legal bases of the Clonstitution. 
With Magna Churta and the Petition of Itiglit it forms the 
Legal Constitutional Code to which no additions of equal im- 
portance (except the Constitutional provisions of the Act of 
Settlement to be presently noticed) have since been made by 
Legislative enactment. Political progress has indeed, from 
time to time, left its mark on the statute-book, in laws the 
importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. But even the 
greatest of these enactments . . . have been of the nature of 
amendments to the machinery of the Constitution, supplying 
defects and correcting abuses, rather than alterations in the 
great Constitutional principles finally established by the 
Bevolution. 

T. P. TA8WG]:.i.-LAK(iMEAi>, Englikh Constitutional History. 550. 

HANNI6 TAYLOR (18K9) 

Ten days after the accession of William and Mary, the 
royal assent was given to a bill which declared the convention 
a parliament, “ notwithstanding any fault of writ or writs of 
summons',” and on the 20th of August, after seven months 
of active work, it took a recess until the 19th of October. 
Then it was that the act was passed which turned the Declara- 
tion of Bight into a formal Bill of Rights, whereby two some- 
what important additions were nnule to the original instrument. 

The Declaration of Bight thuh put forth was a summing up 
in a dogmatic form of that code of positive law regulating the 
prerogatives of the crown, the privileges of parliament, and the 
liberty of the subject now generally known as i‘ The Law of 
the Constitution,” iis distinguished from th.at body of political 
maxims, of silent understaudings, undefined either by common 
or statute law, which have been invented since the beginning of 
the reign of William 111. 

Hahhis TAYi/>a, Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. 11.418-415. 


J. K. HOSUSB (1880) 

The monarchy as limited in the thirteenth century had come 
down to the seventeenth century. Parli.ainent had behind it 
a past of four hundred years. The constitution was not 
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formulated, but its principles, scattered throughout time- 
hououred statutes, were engraven on the hearts of Englishmen. 
No one of its principles was based upon precedents more 
ancient or more frequent than that Kings reigned by a right 
in no respect differing from that by which knights-of-the*shire 
exercised authority in behalf of their constituents. The Bill of 
Bights simply aftlrmed this principle. Not a single new right 
was given to the people ; the whole body of English law was 
unchanged; all was conducted in obedience to the ancient 
formalities. 

J. K. HogMBB, A»gla~Saxm Freedom. 169. 

STEWEXS (IBM) 

The Bill of Rights of the time of William and Mary finally 
declares, “ that levying money for or to the use of the crown by 
pretence of prerogative without grant of Parliament for longer 
time, or in other manner than the same is or shall be granted, 
is illegal.” It is not too much to say, that the principle lies at 
the foundation of all others in the English constitution, and is 
a chief source of modern liberties. 

C. E. Sruvaxs, Sources of the Constitution. 114. 


RAN80UE (1895) 

The Declaration of Bight, which afterwards was turned into 
an act of parliament under the title of the Bill of Bights, is one 
of the most important documents in English history. It 
brought to a close the great struggle between the king and the 
parliament, which had lasted nearly one hundred years, by 
defining the law on a number of disputed points, all of which 
had, during this period, been matters of protest on the side of 
the parliament. After taking, one by one, the chief unconsti- 
tutional acts of James II., it proceeded to make the following 
declarations: . . . 

The effect of the Revolution was threefold. In the first 
place, it destroyed the Stuart theory of the divine right of 
kings, enunciated in its crudest form by Eilmer in his de Patri- 
archd, by setting up a king and queen who owed their position 
to the choice of parliament. In the second, it gave an 
opportunity for reasserting the principles of the English con- 
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Btitution which it had been the aim of the Stuarts to set aside. 
In the third, it began what may be called the reign of Parlia- 
ment. Up to the Revolution there is no doubt that the guiding 
force in directing the policy of the nation had beeif the will of 
the king. Since the Revolution the guiding force has been the 
will of the parliament. 

Cybil Bansome, Advanced Ilistory of England. 664, 665. 
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Chaptee X 

ACT OF SETTLEMENT 

SUGGESTIONS 

The Act of Settlement itself reads, “ An act for llie further limitation 
of the Crown and better securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject.” The Constitutional Provisions are the articles most impor- 
tant; they settled the question of the succession once and for all 
time. In 1701 the death of Anne’s only son, .a lad of twelve years, 
brought matters to a climax. Tories and Wliigs, alike, deemed 
it imi)erative to act immediately and nnauiraously. Thus, by pres- 
sure of events, the two Houses passed the famous Act of Settlement 
by which, in case of the death of both Anne and William without 
heirs, the crown was settled upou Sophia, the granddaughter of 
James I. Tlie wliole question of the Hanoverian Succession was 
thus placed outside of the political party factions of that reign, and 
all succeeding ones. 

Although the Bill of Rights was supposed in itself to settle the 
question of succession, it was deemed wise in llie reign of Queen 
Anne to draw up the Act of .Settlement, a statute important, not only 
on account of the group of constitutional i)roviRions embodied in it, 
bnt also as the “ Title deed ” of the reigning dynasty, and a veritable 
” Original Contract between the Crown and the People.” In study- 
ing the period to which the document forms the central thought, too 
much stress cannot be laid iqion the respon-sibility taken by the gov- 
ernment for the support of the Established Church, and its doctrines. 
The History of the Anglican Church dons not fall witldii the field of 
this volume, but the vitality of State and Church are one. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 

DOCUMENT 

Constitutional Provisions in the Act of Settlement (1700-X701) 

TransUter- 1- Th.it whosoever shall hereafter cf>mc to the 
ated from the puggesHion of this Crown shall join in communion 
fieafm** %'ll. the Cliurcli of England as by law established. 
747-750. 2. That in case the Crown and Imperial dignity 
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of this realm shall hereafter come to any person 
not being a native of this kingdom of England, 
this nation be not obliged to engage in any war 
for the defence of any dominions or territories ' 
which do not belong to the Crown of England, 
without the consent of Parliament. 

.3. That no person who shall hereafter come to Repealed in 
the possession of this Crown shall go out of the 
dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, with- reign. ° 
out consent of Parliament. 

4. That from and after the time that the further 

limitation by this Act shall take effect, all matters Repealed by 
and tilings relating to the well governing of this | 
kingdom, which are properly c(^nisal>le in the Privy ’ 

Council by the laws and customs of this realm, shall 

be transacted there, and all resolutions taken there- 
upon shall be signed by such of the Privy Council 
as shall advise and consent to tlie same. 

5. That, after the said limitation shall take effect 

as aforesaid, no person born out of the kingdoms This article 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions gg^^lgte the 
thereunto belonging (although to be naturalized or parl^en- 
made a denizen — except such as are born of Eng- tary constl- 
lisii parents), shall be capable to be of the Privy 
Council, or a member of either House of Parliament, Rights, 
or to enjoy any office or place of trust, cither civil 
or military, or to have any grant of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, from the Crown, to him- 
self, or to any other or others in trust for him. 

6. That no person who has an office or place of Repealed in 
profit under the King, or receives a pension from 

the Crown, shall be capable of serving as a member Anne’s icign. 
of the ITotise of Commons. 

7. That, after llie said limitation shall take effect 

as aforesaid, judges’ commissions 1 k' made (jufimtliu fijture inde- 
se beve gesserhU, and their salaries ascertained pendence of 
and established; but upon the address of 
Houses of Parliament, it may be lawful to remove were they de- 
them. pendentupon 
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the king’s 8. That no pardon under the Great Seal of Eug- 
“'|ood* pleadable to an impeachment by the Com* 

behavior.” mons in Parliament. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

BISHOP BURNBT (ITM) 

The matter that occasioned the longest and warmest debates 
in both houses was an act abjuring the pretended Prince of 
Wales, and forswearing to the king by the title of rightful 
and lawful king, and to his heirs, according to the act of settle- 
ment. . . . The design of this act was to discover to all, both 
at home and abroad, how unanimously the nation concurred in 
abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales. 

Gilbbst Subnet, History of Bis Own Time. 698. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

BUlGKSTOinS'S COHMEirrABIEB (1T6C) 

The absolute rights of every Englishman, which taken in a 
political and extensive sense, are usually called their liberties, 
and as they are founded on nature and reason, so they are 
co-eval with our form of government. . . . The vigour of our 
free constitution has always delivered the nation from embar- 
rassments . . . and their fundamental articles have been, from 
time to time, asserted in Parliament as often as they were 
thought to be in danger. . . . First, by the Great Charter of 
Liberties, which was obtained sword in hand from King .John. 
. . . Afterwards by the Statute called Confirmatio Chartarum 
whereby the Great Charter is directed to be allowed as the 
common law. . . . Then after a long interval, by the Petition 
of Bight, which was a parliamentary declaration of the liber- 
ties of the people. ... By the many salutary laws, particu- 
larly the Habeas Corpus Act, passed under Charles 11. To these 
succeeded the Bill of Bights . . . which declaration concludes 
in these remarkable words ; “ and they do claim, demand, and 
insist upon all and singular the premises, as their undoubted 
rights and liberties.” . . . Lastly, these liberties were again 
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asserted at the commencement of the present century in 
the Act of Settlement, whereby the crown was limited to his 
present Majesty’s illustrious house; and some new provisions 
were added at the same fortunate era, for better securing our 
religion, laws, and liberties, which the statute declares to be 
“ the birthright of the people of England,” according to the 
ancient doctrine of the common law. 

Sia Wk. Blacestome, Commmtaria on the Lawt of England. I. 127-129. 

DIOET (1886) 

The descent of the Crown was varied and finally fixed under 
the Act of Settlement (12 & 13 Will. III. c. 2) ; the Queen 
occupies the throne under a parliamentary title : her claim to 
reign depends upon and is the result of a statute. This is a 
proposition which at the present day no one is inclined either 
to maintain or to dispute ; but a glance at the Statute-book 
shows that not two hundred years ago Parliament had to insist 
strenuously upon the principle of its own lawful supremacy. 

Alderx V. Dicet, Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, 41. 

BA17BOHE (1896) 

The circumstance that the Act of Settlement was passed by 
a parliament in which the Tories were predominant, turned out 
to be of great importance, for it committed the Tories, as a 
party, to the principle of the Hanoverian succession, and as it 
was an arrangement heartily approved by the Whigs, the matter 
was thus placed outside the lines of party politics. 

Ctkii. Raksome, Advanced History of England, 699. 
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Ohapteb XI 

SPIRIT OF COLONIAL RIGHTS (1721-1765) 
SUGGESTIONS 

As we approach the intensive study of the Colonial period, no one 
English statute or New England charter stands out peculiarly as 
representative of the spirit of political freedom, which was a product 
of the system of government in the American Colonies. The Defence 
of the New England Charters, too long to use in full, touches upon 
many subjects not purely constitutional. 

Jeremiah Dnmmer was an able exponent of New England’s princi- 
ples. The existing difficulties which had arisen are as well sol forth 
in his “ Defence ” as in any one document of the period. Tlie con- 
temporary exposition gathered alxtut this document is not in itself so 
closely critical of the articles of tlie document as with its sjurit. From 
this time until after the formation of the Articles of Confederation it 
is the general movement of the time.s, and not the precise criticism of 
any one document which dominates the thought of the contemporary 
writer. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 


DOCUMENT 


Extracts from " A Defence of the New-England Charters ” (lyai) 


A Defence 
of the New 
England 
Charters, 
1721 , 3 - 74 . 

Puritan 

Emigration, 

1628 . 


by Jer[emiah] Dummer. 

To the Right Honourable, the fxird Carteref., one of 
His Majesty’s I’rincipal Secretaries of State. 

Invited and encouraged by these advantages, a 
considerable number of persons dissenting from the 
discipline of the establisberl church, tliough agreeing 
with it in doctrine, removed into lliose remote 
regions, upon no other view than to enjoy the liberty 
of their consciences without hazard to themselves, 
and offence to others. Thus the colonies went on 
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iDCreasing and flouriBhing, in spite of all difllcnlties, 

till the year 1684, when the city of London lost its 

charter, and most of the other corporations in Eng- Magna 

land, influenced by fear or flatter}-, complimented 

King Charles with a surrender of theirs. In this 

general ruin of charters at home, it could not be 

expected that those in America should escape. It 

was then that a quo warranto was issued against the 

govemour and company of the Massachusets Bay, 

and soon after a judgment was given against them 

in Westminster Hall. At the same time Sir Edmund 

Andros, then the King’s governour of New England, 

did by order from court repair to Hartford, the The story of 

capital of Connecticut, with armed attendants, and the“ Charior- 

forcibly seized their charter for the King. Rhode theln- 

Island, finding there was no remedy to be had, made cident that 

a vertue of necessity, and peaceably resigned theirs. earri^ 

But as soon as the news arrived of the happy off and con- 

revolutiou in England, these two last mcntiotied ^boufto^lS^ 

governments reassuined their charters, and put taken. 

themselves under tlic old form of administration, in 

which they have continued ever since. 'I'he gov- Accom- 

ernment of the Idassacluisets, cautious of offending Pushed 

their supcriours at home, and eonsiuoring there was removal of 

a judgment against tliem in the court of Chancery, 

though most unfairly and illegaly olitained, did not 

think it adviseable to make this step ; but sent She was too 

agents to court to supplicate, in a liumble manner, 

the restoration of their cliarter. To what misman- adopt the 

agement, or other cause it was owing, tliat they did conciliatory 
" *' course of 

not obtain it, and that tliis loyal corporation was Conn. and 

the only one either in Old or New England that R. 1. 
did not recover its lost liberty under our late glo- 
rious deliverer King AVilliani, ’tis now too late, and 
therefore to no purpose, to enquire. A new charter 
was ordered, which the province now has, and is not 
much more than tlie shadow of the old one. 

[Herewith follow the Propositions set forth in 
the “ Defence,” and such charges as were brought 
against the colonists : — ] 
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Ist Prop. That the charter governments have a 
good and undoubted iright to their respective 
charters. 

2nd Prop. That these governments have by no 
misbehaviour forfeited their charters. 

The subjects abroad claim the privilege of Magna 
Gharta, which says that no man shall be fined above 
the nature of his offence, and whatever his miscar- 
riage be, a “salvo contenemento fuo” is to be 
observed by the judge. If, therefore, they have 
committed faults, let them be chastized, not de- 
stroyed- Let not their corporations be dissolved for 
any other cause than a failure of their allegiance. 


Charge 1. 
Charge 2. 
Charge 3. 
Charge 4. 
Charge h. 


That they have neglected the defence 
of the inhabitants. 

That they have exercised arbitrary 
power. 

That the Acts of Trade are dis- 
regarded. 

That they have made laws repugnant 
to the laws of Great Britain. 

That the charter colonies will grow 
great and formidable. 


3rd Prop. That it is not the interest of the 
Crown to resume the charters, if forfeited. 

4th Prop. That it seems inconsistent with jus- 
tice to disfranchize the charter colonies by an act 
of Parliament. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 
ANONTKOUS, “PLAIN BTATZ OP THE AEGUMENT" (1724) 

... It would be inconsistent to say that a King has any 
power at all, but what is derived ultimately from the People 
through the Parliament. 

Whatever deeds the King executes as King: whatever 
government he settles ; whatever charters he grants must, upon 
this account, be subject to the inspection, the controul, the 
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alteration which Parliament from time to time may think fit 
to make. 

The settling a colony, is effected by the King’s granting a 
charter to a number of people, to inhabit and cultivate' a part 
of some new acquired dominions, which hitherto has not had a 
regular government from Great-Britain. But it would be 
absurd to the highest degree to suppose a King to be able to 
establish laws in a colony which a Parliament could not alter. 
If he could, he might also make the same colony independent ; 
or, in other words, he might alienate, that is, dispose of a 
part of the British Empire. Thus, if charters granted by the 
King are not liable to the controul of a Parliament, a King of 
Great-Britain might make himself absolute over all new-con- 
quered, new-ceded, or new-discovered countries. He might fix 
what terms he pleased, or put the charters into what hands, and 
for as long a time as he thought best. It must then I think be 
allowed as a certain {msition that whatever charters our colo- 
nies had granted to them, they arc necessarily subject to the 
Jurisdiction of Parliament. This is equally true whether the 
Jurisdiction of Parliament is expressed in the charter or not. 

The King it is allowed has altered anti withdrawn charters. 
Of course, what the King by his delegated power can legally 
do, the Parliament by their supreme jurisdiction may un- 
doubtedly effect. 

Thu King i.ssuos proclamations, and grants charters to all new 
colonies. He determines tlie mode of government, causes 
duties to be laid on wares, and taxes to be raised for the sup- 
port of the government of each I’rovince. But if Parliament 
chooses to alter the modes both of taxation and government, I 
cannot see the shadow of a reason against the legality of their 
doing it. It may be at any distance of time, and as the state 
of the provinces demands. In the first settling a colony, it is 
su/licieut that the King exerts his delegated power, and allows 
the provinces to assess themselves in a particular manner. 
But, when provinces grow large, populous and powerful, the 
supremo jurisdiction of Parliament shotdd always establish the 
mode of government which is to be pursued. 

A Plant Slate vf the Argument between Great Britain and her Cotmies. 4 - 9 . 


10 
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AiroNTUons “propobalb" (itst) 

The first settlements of most of our Colonies in America were 
made by private Adventurers ; many of the Colonies were after- 
wards incorporated by Charters or Privileges granted by the 
Crown, with a Power to make Laws, and to establish Courts of 
Justice, Forms of Judicature, and the Manner of Proceeding, 
and in some Respects to establish their own Form of Govern- 
ment, under this Limitation, that the Laws or Statutes passed 
by them, should not be repugnant, but as near as possible 
agreeable to the Laws of Hugland. 

And whereas in those remote Colonies situate near many 
barbarous Nations, the Incursions of the Savages, as well as 
other Enemies, Pirates, and Robbers, might probably annoy 
them ; the said Corporations were authorized and impowered to 
levy, muster, and train all Sorts of Men, of what Condition 
soever, and to puraue their Enemies as well by Sea as by Laud, 
even without the Limits of their respective Provinces. 

It is also proper to mention, that there are several other 
Colonies that are more immediately dependant on the Crown, 
botli with Respect to their Laws and Constitutions ; yet it has 
been the Pleasure of the Crown, to allow them a kind of legis- 
lative Power, under particular Restraints and Limitations. 

Now as all those Colonies mny in some Particulars be con- 
sidered, with respect to each other, as so many independant 
States, yet they ought to be considered as one with respect to 
their Mother Country ; and therefore a Union of the Colonies, 
for their general Defence, so framed as to oblige them to act 
jointly, and for the Good of the Whole, can only be made by 
the Wisdom of our Legislature; and without such an Union, it 
is impossible to make the Colonies act with Force and Vigour, 
or to oppose the united Force of the French, altho’ much infe- 
rior in Point of Number. 

There is another Thing highly worthy of Attention, viz. that 
tho’ the Charter Governments are entitled to make Bye Laws 
for the better ordering their own Domestic Affairs, yet they are 
not entitled to make Laws which may have a general Effect, 
either in obstructing the Trade of this Kingdom, or in laying 
Restraints and Difficulties on the neighbouring Colonies ; For 
as their Power in a Le'ri.slative Capacity originally flow's from 
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the CroTrn, under certain Limitations and Besti'ictions, particu- 
larly that of not passing any Laws, but such as arc consistent 
with the Constitution and Laws of this Kingdom, the Intention 
of the Crown must have been, that the Fitness and Expediency 
of such Laws should be only cognizable and determinable by 
the Crown, or by the Legislature in this Kingdom, as it is con- 
ceived the Colonies cannot be proper Judges in their own Case : 
Yet to such Excess have some of the Charter Governments pro- 
ceeded, particularly Jiliode Island and Connecticut, that they 
have enacted Laws, that no Law shall take Effect in their 
Colonies, unless it be first authenticated or enacted into a Law 
by them ; and thus they have made themselves J ndges of the 
Fitness and Expediency of their own Laws, by not transmitting 
them to the proper Boards at Home : Their Charters indeed are 
injudiciously silent on this Head, yet the Thing is in itself not 
only fit and reasonable, but absolutely necessary. 

And therefore if the Affairs of the Colonies are taken into 
Consideration in Parliament, it is humbly conceived, that it 
would be highly fit and proper to regulate this Matter, in order 
to prevent the many Incroachmcnts, which several of the Colo- 
nies have made with respect to Trade, and in the issuing of 
Paper Bills of Currency, which hath often had a publick and a 
general Effect, and greatly injured the rrade and Commerce of 
this Kingdom ; and in Case of an Union amongst the Colonies 
for their mutual Defence, it would make it impossible for them 
to make good tlie Supplies nece.ssary to support the Charge of 
the I'roops which may be sent from one Colony to the Support 
of another, especially as their Bills of Currency differ greatly 
in Value, and that they have no regular Course of Exchange 
between one Province and another : besides, in new Countries 
they cannot have those Besources which may be had in Coun- 
tries where Trade and the Course of Exchanges arc regularly 
established. 

Proposals far Uniting As English Colonies on the Comment of America. 
14 - 17 . 


GOVERNOR POWNAIJ. (1765) 

Every subject, born wnthin the realm, under the freedom of 
the Government of G rcat Britain, or by adoption admitted to 
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the same, has an essential, indefeasible right to be governed, 
under such a mode of government as has the unrestrained exer- 
cise of all those powers which form the freedom and rights of 
the constitution; and therefore “the crown cannot establish 
any colony upon, — or contract it within a narrower scale than 
the subject is entitled to, by the great charters of England.” 
The government of each colony must have the same powers, 
and the same extent of powers, that the government of Great 
Britain has, — and must have while it does not act contrai'y to 
the laws of Great Britain, the same freedom and independence 
of legislature, as the parliament of Great Britain has. This 
right (they say) is founded not only in the general principles of 
the rights of a British subject, but is actually declared, con- 
firmed, or granted to them in the commissions and charters 
which gave them the particular frame of their respective con- 
stitutions. 

Thomas Powkali., The Admimatration of the Colonies, pamphlet. 

ANONTMOUS, « AMERICA’S AKPEAI-” (1775) 

III. Let US consider tlae Bights of the AMERICANS subse- 
quent to their Charters and Colony Constitutions. 

As there are certain rights of men, which are unalienable even 
by themselves; and others which they do not mean to alienate, 
when they enter into civil society. And as power is naturally 
restless, aspiring and insatiable ; it therefore becomes necessary 
in all civil communities (either at their first foimatiou or by 
degrees) that certain great first principles be settled and 
established, determining and bounding the power and preroga- 
tive of the ruler, ascertaining aud securing the rights and liber- 
ties of the subjects, as the foundation stamina of the govern- 
ment; which in all civil states is called the constitution, on the 
certainty and permanency of which, the rights of both the 
ruler aud the subjects depend; nor may they be altered or 
changed by ruler or people, but by the whole collective body, or 
a major part at least, nor may they be touched by the legislator ; 
for the moment that alters essentially the constitution, it annihi- 
lates its own existence, its constitutional authority. Not only 
so, but on supposition the legislator might alter it ; such a stretch 
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• of power would be dangerous beyond conception ; for could the 
British parliament alter the original principles of the constitu- 
tion, the people might be deprived of their liberties an(^ proper- 
ties, and the parliament become absolute and perpetual; and 
for redress in such case, should it ever happen, they must 
resort to their native rights, and be justified in making insurrec- 
tion. For when the constitution is violated, they have no 
other remedy ; but for all other wrongs and abuses that may 
possibly happen, the constitution remaining inviolate, the 
people have a remedy thereby. 

... If, therefore, they were to be considered as English 
subjects, by the constitution of that kingdom, they had right 
to enjoy all these privileges ; if not as English subjects, then 
they were theirs without being beholden therefor. In either 
view, therefore, they were entitled to have and enjoy all the 
rights, liberties, and privileges, which, by their several consti- 
tutions, were granted and confirmed to them, antecedent 
thereto. And their constitutions are the original compacts, 
containing the first great principles, or stamina of their govern- 
ments ; combining the members, connecting and subordinating 
them to the King as their supreme head and liege Lord ; also 
prescribing the forms of their several governments, determin- 
ing and bounding the power of the crown over them, within 
proper limits, and ascertaining and securing their rights, juris- 
dictions and liberties; and are not to be compared to the 
charters of corporations in England (although they are to be 
deemed sacred) which are royal favours granted to particular 
corporations, beyond what are enjoyed by tlie subjects in com- 
mon ; if they should be forfeited and taken away the membe[r]s 
will still retain the great essential rights of British subjects, 
and these original compacts were made and entered into by the 
King, not only for himself, but expressly for his heirs and suc- 
cessors on the one part, and the colonies, their successors and 
assigns on the other ; whereby the connection was formed, not 
only between the parties then in being, but between the crown 
and the colonies, Uirough all successions of each; and those 
compacts are permanent and perpetual, as unalterable as 
Magna Charta, or the primary principles of the English con- 
stitution : nor can they l)e vacated or changed by the king, any 
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more than by the colonies, nor be forfeited by one more than 
the other ; for they are mataally obligatory ou both, and are 
the ligaments and bonds that connect the colonies with the 
king of Great-Britaiii, and the king witli them : cut, tlterefore, 
and dissolve them, and the colonics will become immediately 
disunited from the crown, and the crown from them. IShould 
the original parties to these cuustitutioiis awake in their tomb, 
and come forth (on a controversy that would awake the dead, 
could the dead be waked) and witii united voice testify, that 
this was their original, true intent and meaning, would it nut 
be awfully striking and convincing? But we have greater evi- 
dence; we have their original declaration, made in that day, 
deliberately reduced to writing, and solemnly ratified and con- 
firmed, which is as follows : “ We do, for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, grant to, &c. and their successors, by those presents, 
that these our letters patent, shall be firm, good, and effectual 
in the law, to all intents, constructions, and purposes whatever, 
according to our true intent and meaning herein before de- 
clared, as shall be construed, reputed, and adjudged most 
favourable on the behalf, and for the best benefit and behoof 
of the grantees, &c., notwithstanding any omissions therein, 
or any statute, act, ordinance, provision, iiroclamation, or re- 
striction heretofore made, had, enacted, ordained, or provided, 
or any other matter, cause, or tiling whatsoever, to the contrary 
thereof, in any wise notwithstanding.” 

America’s Aftpeal to the Impartial World. 22-23, 24-26. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

WALSH <1819) 

It is a remarkable trait in the history of the New England 
settlers, that they did not seek, and appear to have been even 
unwilling to receive assistance from the mother country. . . . 

While the people of New England were providing for their 
own safety, with consummate judgment, and performing prod- 
igies of valour in innumerable rencounters with the enemy, they 
had not even the consolation of escaping the reproach of pusil- 
lanimity, from the mother country. The court of James II. 
besides withholding assistance, on the pretext that it was not 
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implored, taxed them with wanting hearts to make use of their 
means of defence. A part of the nation concarred in this in- 
justice; which, even at this distance of time, causes the breast 
to swell with indignation, when the bold expeditions of these 
colonists, the prodigal effusion of their blood, and the hardships 
of their warfare, are passed in review. This emotion is not 
allayed, as we read, in descending through their history, that 
on the occasion of the bill, introduced into the British Parlia- 
ment, in 1715, for the destruction of all the charter govern- 
ments, the first of the charges bronght against them was, “ the 
having neglected the defence of the inhabitants ! ” . . . 

... In fact, in the very height of the calamity — at the 
moment when New England was putting forth all her strength 
for the retention of the soil, — the merchants and manufacturers 
of tlie mother country were clamorous, and the committee of 
plantations tasked, for measures of rigour against her. on the 
ground that her “inhabitants had encouraged foreigners to 
traffic with them, and supplied the other plantations with those 
foreign productions which ought only to have been sent to 
England.” . . . 

... At a very early period, the mother-country cast the 
reproach which she has constantly repeated, against the colo- 
nists, of provoking the Indian wars, and acquiring the dominion 
of the Indian territory by fraud as well as force. Hummer’s 
Defence of the Charters, written at the commencement of the 
last century, treats of this “ unworthy aspersion,” as the honest 
author styles it, and as he proves it to be by unanswerable sug- 
gestions. With respect to New England particularly, what he 
asserts is susceptible of abundant evidence — that “ she sought 
to gain the natives by strict justice in her dealings with them, 
as well as by all the endearments of kindness and humanity ; ” 
that “ she did not commence hostilities, nor even take up arms 
of defence, until she found by experience that no other means 
would prevail ” — and, “ that nothing could oblige the Indians 
to peace and friendship, after they conceived a jealousy of the 
growing powers of the English.” The congress of the New 
England league was particularly authorized, to prescribe rules 
for the conduct of the colonists towards the natives; and its 
legislation on this head, was tempered with as much for-' 
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bearance and mercy, as a due regard for self-preservation 
would possibly admit. 

Robbbt WaIiSB, An Appeal from the Judgment* rf Groat Britain respecting 
the United States of America. 80-85. 


MAMHAT.T. (1824) 

In Massachusetts, peace abroad was the signal for dissension 
at home. Independent in her opinions and habits, she had 
been accustomed to consider herself rather as a sister king- 
dom, acknowledging one common sovereign with England, 
than as a colony. The election of all the branches of the 
legislature, a principle common to New England, contributed, 
especially while the mother country was occupied with her 
own internal divisions, to nourish ^ese opinions and habits. 
Although the new charter of Massachusetts modified the inde- 
pendence of that colony, by vesting the appointment of the 
governor in the crown, yet the course of thinking whlcli had 
prevailed from the settlement of the country, had gained too 
much strength to be immediately changed ; and Massachusetts 
sought, by private influence over her chief magistrate, to com- 
pensate herself for the loss of his appointment. With this 
view, it had become usual for the general court to testify its 
satisfaction with his conduct by presents; and this measure 
was also adopted in other colonies. . . . 

In the midst of these contests, governor Shute, who had 
privately solicited and obtained leave to return to England, 
suddenly embarked on board the Sea Horse man of war, leav- 
ing the controversy concerning the extent of the executive 
power, to devolve on the lieutenant governor. 

The house of representatives persisted in asserting its con- 
trol over objects which had been deemed within the province 
of the executive ; but its resolutions were generally negatived 
by the council. This produced some altercation between the 
two branches of the legislature ; but they at length united in 
the passage of a resolution desiring their agent in England to 
take the best measures for protecting the interests of the colony, 
which were believed to be in danger from the representations 
of governor Shute. . . . 
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Meanwhile the complaints of governor Shnte against the 
house of representatives were heard in England. Every qnes- 
tion was decided against the house. In most of them, the 
existing charter was deemed saiBciently explicit ; but, on two 
points, it was thought advisable to have explanatory articles. 
These were, the right of the governor to negative the appoint* 
ment of the speaker, and the right of the house on the subject 
of adjournment. An explanatory charter therefore passed the 
seals, affirming the power claimed by the governor to negative 
a speaker, and denying to the house of representatives the 
right of adjourning itself for a longer time than two days. 
This charter was submitted to tlic general court, to be accepted 
or refused; but it was accompanied with the intimation that, 
in the event of its being refused, the whole controversy be- 
tween the governor and house of representatives would be laid 
before Parliament. The conduct of the representatives had 
been so generally condemned in England, as to excite fears 
that an act to vacate the charter, would be the consequence of 
a parliamentary inquiry. The temper of the house too had 
undergone a change. The violence and irritation which marked 
its proceedings in the contest with governor Shute had sub- 
sided ; and a majority determined to accept the New charter. 

John Mabshali., A Uistory of the Colonies Planted bg the English on the 
Continent of North America. 217-222. 

THWAITES (1891) 

For many years the New England charters were in imminent 
danger of annulment, the purpose apparently being to place the 
colonies under a vice-regal governmeut. Those of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island were the liberal documents granted to them 
early in their career ; electing their own governors, they were 
practically independent of the mother-country, and the general 
movement against the charters hiid these two especially in view. 
From 1701 to 1749, the charters were seriously menaced at 
various times ; but on each occasion the astute diplomacy of 
the colonial agents in England succeeded in warding off the 
threatened attack. Worthy of especial mention in this con- 
nection are Sir Henry Ashurst, the representative of Connecti- 
cut, and Jeremiah Dummer, his successor. In 1715, at a time 
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when it was proposed to annex Rhode Island and Connecticut 
to the unchartered royal province of New Hampshire, Dummer 
issued his now famous Defence of the American charters, in 
which he forcibly argued, (1) That the colonies “have a 
good and undoubted right to their respective charters,” in as 
much as they had been irrevocably granted by the sovereign 
“ as premiums for services to be performed.” (2) That these 
governments “have by no misbehaviour forfeited their char- 
ters,” and were in no danger of becoming formidable to the 
motherland. (3) Thai to repeal the charters would endanger 
colonial prosperity, and “whatever injures the trade of the 
plantations must in proportion affect Great Britain, the source 
and centre of their commerce.” (4) That the charters should 
be proceeded against in lower courts of justice, not in pai'- 
liament. Dummer’s presentment of the case was regarded by 
friends of the colonies as unanswerable, and was largely instru- 
mental in causing an ultimate abandonment of the ministerial 
attack on the New England ciiartcrs. 

K. G. Tuwaitbs, The Colmtiet. 266-267. 
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Chapter XII 

THE STAMP ACT CONTEOVEHST 

SUGGESTIONS 

With the passage of the Stamp Act in March, 1765, the colonists 
arose in open defiance against royal oppression. The Stamp Act 
Congress was called together in New York, aud on October 7th, 1765, 
the document known as the Ileolaration of Eights and Grievances 
was drawn up and considered by the members. It sets forth the 
grievances of the colonists, it petitions tlie king for redress, and 
it finally asserts that “ taxation cannot be constitutionally imposed 
on them but by their ivsjiective legislatures.” This Declaration is 
important Ixecause it is the first utterance of the body of American 
citizens as a whole. Heretofore no concerted action had taken place ; 
the colonists were, for the first time, acting in a body. 

In studying the period to which this document of the Stamp Act 
Congress lielongs, the British eatablLshed qualities of character — love 
of individual freedom and great loyalty to the King — stand out em- 
phatically. Eleven years later, with the Declaration of Independence, 
the lojTilty to the Crown is set aside for the sake of independence of 
action ; in 17615, however, the American colonist was a brave British 
subject rebelling against injustice, but striving to fulfil his ideal of 
patriotism to country and fidelity to Engli.sh law. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 


DOCUMENT 

Declaration of Rights and Grievances of the Colonists in America. 
Oct. 7th, 1765. 

The members of this congress, sincerely devoted, Jmirn. First 
with the warmest sentiments of affection and duty 
to his majesty’s person and government, inviolably R ,„„ p 
attached to the present happy establishment of the Congress as- 
proteetant succession, and with minds deeply fan- y^y^rk. 
pressed by a sense of the present aud impending 
misfortunes of the British colonies on this couti- Settlement. 
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nent ; having considered as maturely as time would 
permit, the circumstances of said colonies,' esteem 
it our indispensable duty to make the following 
declarations, of our humble opinions, respecting the 
most essential rights and liberties of the colonists, 
and of the grievances under which they labor, by 
reason of several late acts of parliament. 

Ist. That his majesty’s subjects in these colonies, 
owe the same allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain, that is owing from his subjects born within 
the realm, and all due subordination to that august 
body, the parliament of Great Britain. 

2d. That his majesty’s liege subjects in these 
colonies are entitled to all the inherent rights and 
privileges of his natural born subjects within the 
kingdom of Great Britain, 

3d. That it is inseparably essential to the freedom 
of a people, and the undoubted rights of Englishmen, 

■ that no taxes should be imposed on them, but with 
their own consent, given personally, or by their 
representatives. 

4th. That the people of these colonies are not, 
and from their local circumstances, cannot be repre- 
sented in the house of commons in Great Britain. 

5th. That the only representatives of the people 
of these colonies, are persons chosen therein, by 
themselves; and that no taxes ever have been, or 
can be constitutionally imposed on them, but by 
their respective legislatures. 

6th. That all supplie.s to the crown, being free 
gifts of the people, it is unreasonable and inconsist- 
ent with the principles and spirit of the British 
constitution, for the people of Great Britain to 
grant to his majesty the property of the colonists. 

7th. That trial l»y jury is the inherent and 
invaluable right of every British subject in these 
colonies. 

8th. That the late act of parliament, entitled, an 
act for granting and applying certain stamp duties. 
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and other duties in the British colonies and planta- 
tions in America, &c., by imposing taxes on the 
inhabitants of these colonies, and the said act, and 
several other acts, by extending the jurisdiction 
of the courts of admiralty beyond its ancient limits. See Declara- 
have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and Inde- 

liberties of the colonists. 

9tli. That the duties imposed by several late acts 
of parliament, from the peculiar circumstances of 
these colonies, will be extremely burthensome and 
grievous, and from the scarcity of specie, the pay- 
ment of them absolutely impracticable. 

10th. That as the profits of the trade of these 
colonies ultimately centre in Great Britain, to pay 
for the manufactures which they are obliged to take 
from thence, they eventually contribute very largely 
to all supplies granted there to the crown. 

11th. That the restrictions imix>sed by several Sugar Act. 
late acts of parliament, on the trade of those col- 
onies, will render them unable to purchase the 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

12th. That the increase, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of these colonies, depend on the full and free 
enjoyment of tlieir riglits and liberties, and an inter- 
course, with Great Britain, mutually affectionate 


and advantageous. 

13th. That it is the right of the British subjects 
in these colonies, to petition the king or either house 
of parliament 

Lastly, That it is the indispensable duty of these 
colonies to the best of sovereigns, to the mother 
country, and to themselves, to endeavor, by a loyal 
and dutiful address to his majesty, and humble 
application to both houses of parliament, to procure 
tlie repeal of the act for granting and applying 
certain stamp duties, of all clauses of any other 
acts of parliament, whereby the jurisdiction of the 
admiralty is extended as aforesaid, and of the 


This had 
been and 
continued to 
be a custom 
of British 
subjects 
until 1775. 

Note the 
difforenre in 
spirit towards 
George III. in 
1765, and in 
1776. 


other late acts for the restriction of the American 


commerce. 
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CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 
FBANKUN (1706) 

Q. Do not you think the people of America would submit to 
pay the stamp-duty if it was moderated ? 

A. No, never, unless compelled by force of arms. 

Q. What was the temper of America towards Great Britain 
before the year 1763? 

A. The best in the world. They submitted wUlingly to the 
government of the Crown, and paid, in all their courts, obedi- 
ence to the Acts of parliament. Numerous as the people are 
in the several old provinces, they cost you nothing in forts, 
citadels, garrisons or armies, to keep them in subjection. They 
were governed by this country at the expense only of a little 
pen, ink and paper. They were led by a thread. They had 
not only a respect, but an affection, for Great Britain, for its 
laws, ite customs, and manners, and even a fondness for its 
fashions, that greatly increased the commerce. Natives of 
Britain were always treated with particular regard ; to be an 
Old England-man was, of itself, a character of some respect, 
and gave a kind of rank among us. 

Q. And what is their temper now ? 

A. O, very much altered 1 

Q. Did you ever hear the aiiUiority of parliament to make 
laws for America questioned till lately? 

A. The authority of parliament was allowed to bo valid in 
all laws except such as should lay internal taxes. It was never 
disputed in laying duties to regulate commerce. 

• •••»•••• 

Q. In what light did the people of America use to consider 
the parliament of Great Britain? 

A. They considered the parliament as the great bulwark and 
security of their liberties and privileges, and always spoke of it 
with the utmost respect and veneration. 

Arbitrary ministers, they thought, might possibly at times 
attempt to oppress them ; but they relied on it, that parliament 
on application, would always give redress. . . . 
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Q. And have they not still the t>anie respect for parliament? 

A. No, it is greatly lessened. 

Q. To what canses is that owing? 

A. To a concurrence of causes : the restraints lately laid on 
their trade, by which the bringing of foreign gold and silver 
into the colonies was prevented; the prohibition of making 
paper money among themselves ; and then demanding a new 
and heavy tax by stamps ; taking away, at the same time, 
trials by juries, and refusing to receive and hear their humble 
petitions. 

Q. What is your opinion of a future tax imposed on the same 
principle with that of the stamp-act; how would the Americans 
receive it? 

A. Just as they do this. They would not pay it 

Q. Have not you heard of the resolution of this House, and 
of ^e House of Lords, asserting the riglit of parliament rel^kt- 
ing to America, including a power to tax the people there? 

A. Yes, I have heard of such resolutions. 

Q. What will be the opinion of the Americans on those 
resolutions ? 

A. They will think tlicm unconstitutional and unjust. 

• ■•«•••• • 

Their opinion is, that when aids to the Crown are wanted, 
they are to be asked of the several assemblies according to the 
old established usage, who will, as they always have done, 
grant them freely. . . . The granting aids to the Crown is the 
only means they have of reeomraeiuling themselves to their 
Sovereign, and they think it extremely hard and unjust, that a 
body of men, in which they have no representatives should 
make a merit to itself of giving and granting what is not its 
own, but theirs, and deprive tliem of a right they esteem of the 
utmost value and importance, as it is the security of all tlieir 
other rights. 

Pamphlet: PoliliraJ, Jliurlbtnrotis, ami Philosophical Pieces. 1766. 

JAMKS ons (1706) 

If it was thought hard that charter privileges should bo taken 
away by act of Parliament, is it not much h.ai'dcr to be in part, 
or in wliole disfranchised of rights, that have been always 
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thought inherent to a British subject, mainly, to be free from 
all taxes, but what he consents to in person, or by bis repre- 
sentative? This right, if it could be traced no higher than 
Magna Charts, is part of the common law, part of a British 
subject’s birthright, and as inherent and peri>etaal as the duty 
of allegiance ; both which have been brought to these colonies, 
and have been hitherto held sacred and inviolable, and 1 hope 
and trust ever wiU. It is humbly conceived that the British 
colonists (except only the conquered, if any) are, by Magna 
Charts, as well entitled to have a voice in their taxes ns the 
snbjects within the realm. . . . The sum of my argument is, 
that civil government is of God, that the administrators of it 
were originally the whole people : . . . that this constitution is 
the most free one, and by far the best, now existing on eaith ; 
that by this constitution, every man in the dominion is a free 
man ; that no parts of his Majesty’s dominions can be taxed 
without his consent ; that every part has a right to be repre- 
sented in the supreme or some subordinate legislature : that a 
refusal of this would seem to be a contradiction in practice 
to the theory of the constitution: that the colonics are sub- 
ordinate dominions, and are now in such a state, as to make 
it best for the good of the whole, that they should not only 
be continued in the enjoyment of subonlinate legislation, but 
be also represented in some proportion to their numbers and 
estates in the grand legislation of the nation ; that this would 
firmly unite all parts of the British empire in the greatest peace 
and prosperity, and render it invulnerable and perpetual. 

Jaheb Otib, The Righu of the Briliuh Cofoniei> <Sib-9l, 

SIR WILLIAM KEITH (VS!) 

Reasons, humbly offered in Support of the above Proposal to 
extend the Duties on Stampt Paper and Parchment all over the 
British Plantations. The author of the above proposal disclaims 
all views of depriving the British subjects in the plantations of 
any of those rights and privileges which are derived to them as 
natural-born subjects of Great Britain ; but on the other hand, 
he cannot consider that part of his Majesty’s subjects abroad 
to be invested with any sort of rights or privileges, that are of 
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a higher and more independent Nature than what their breth- 
eren of Great-Britain can claim at home. . . . He conceives 
that the subjects there are under no other Supreme L^islature 
but that of Great Britain ; in so much that every subject in 
America as often as his occasions require, has an indubitable 
right to make his humble application to a British Parliament 
where he virtually conceives himself to be truly represented ; 
because the common interest of the British State of Common- 
wealtli most certainly includes the subjects of America, equally 
with those of every other part of the Dominion, and so we And 
it to be understood by the Tenor of the famous Act of Naviga- 
tion, as well as other restrictive acts relating to commerce and 
the public revenue. 

Sib WibliAM Keith, Subject of Taxing the British Cdoniste in America, 
pamphlet. 

DOCTOB TUCKER’S <■ nETTBE •’ (1714) 

Indeed it has been my constant remark, that when men were 
at a loss for solid arguments and matters of fact, in their politi- 
cal disputes, they then had recourse to the spirit of the consti- 
tution as to their last shift, and the only thing to say. An 
American, for example, now insists, that according to the spirit 
of the English Constitutions, he ought not to be taxed without 
bis own consent, given either by himself or by a representative 
in Parliament chosen by himself. Why ought he not? The 
constitution says no such thing. But the spirit of it doth ; and 
that is as good, perhaps better. Very well ; see then how the 
same spirit will presently wheel about and assert a doctrine 
quite repugnant to the claims and positions of you Americans. 
Magna Charta, for example, is the great foundation of Eng- 
lish liberties, and the basis of the English tlonstitution. But 
by tlie spirit of Magua Charta, all taxes laid ou by Parliament 
are constitutional, legal taxes. 

Now remember . . . that the late Tax of Duties upon stamps 
was laid on by Parliament and therefore according to your 
own way of reasoning must have been a regular constitutional 
tax. ... So that if you will now plead the spirit of Magua 
Charta against the jurisdiction of Parliament you will plead 
Magna Charta against itself. 

Dr. Josiaii Tuoses, Letter from a Merchant in London to his Nephew m 
America, 11 
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EDHUNS BURKB (1774) 

I propose, by removing the ground of the difference and 
by restoring the former unauspectirig confidence of the colonies in 
the mother country, to give permanent satisfaction to your people, 
and (far from a scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to 
each other in the same act, and by the bond of the very same 
interest which reconciles them to British Government. . . . 

If we adopt this mode ; if we mean to conciliate and concede ; 
let us sec of what nature the concession ought to be : to ascer- 
tain the nature of our concession we must look at their com- 
plaint. The colonies complain that they have not the charac- 
teristic mark and seal of British freedom. They complain, that 
they are taxed in a parliament in which they are not repre- 
sented. If you mean to Batisf3'' them at all, you must satisfy 
them with regaixl to this complaint. If you mean to please 
any people, you must give them the boon which they ask ; not 
what you may think better for them, but of a kind totally 
different. Such an act may lie a wise I'egulation, but it is no 
concession. . . . 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether we yield as 
matter of right, or grant as matter of favour, is, to admit the 
people of our colonies into an intercut in the constitution ; and, by 
recording that admission in the journals of parliament, to give 
them as strong an assurance as the nature of the thing will 
admit, that we ine.an forever to adhere to that solemn declara- 
tion of systematic indulgence . . . 

I . . . wish you to recognize, for the theory, the ancient 
constitutional policy of this kingdom with regard to representa- 
tion, as that policy has been declared in Acts of Parliament ; 
and, as to practice, to return to that mode which a uniform expe- 
rience has marked out to you as be.st; and in which you walked 
with security, advantage, and honour until the year 1763. 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity and 
justice of a taxation of America, by {irnvt, and not by imposi- 
tion; . . . and to acknowledge that e.Yi)criencc has shown the 
benefits of their grants, and the futility of tMrliamentary taxa- 
tion as a method of supply. 

Ebmusd BrsKK, Speech on C'onrilialim with the Colonies. Burke’s Works, 
II. 21-60. 
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WILLIAM PITT (1774) 

This, my Lords, though no new doctrine, has always been my 
received and unalterable opinion, and I will carry it to iny grave, 
that this country had no right under heaven to tax Arn,erica. 
It is contrary to all the principles of Justice and civil polity, 
which neither the exigencies of the State, nor even an acqui- 
escence in the taxes, could justify upon any occasion whatever. 
Such proceedings will never meet their wished-for success; 
and instead of adding to their miseries, as the bill now before 
you most undoubtedly does, adopt some lenient measures 
which may lure them to their duty; proceed like a kind and 
affectionate parent over a child whom he teiiderl3' loves, and 
instead of those harsh and severe proceedings, pass an amnesty 
on all their youthful errors, clasp them once more in your fond 
and affectionate arms ; and 1 will venture to alflrm you will find 
these children worthy of their sire. But should their turbu- 
lence exist after your professed terms of forgiveness, which I 
hope and expect this liouse will immediately adopt, I will be 
among the foremost of your Lordships to move for such 
measures as will effectually prevent a future relapse, and 
make them feel what it is to provoke a fond and forgiving 
parent! a parent, my J.iOrd8, whose welfare has been my 
greatest and most pleasing consolation. This declaration may 
seem unneci-ssary ; hut 1 will venture to declare, the period is 
not far distant, when she will want the assistance of her most 
distant friends; but should the all -disposing hand of Provi- 
dence prevent me from affording lier my poor assistance, my 
prayers shall be ever for her welfare. — Length of days be 
in her right baud, and in her left riches and honour: 
may her tvays be the ways of jdeasavtness, and all her paths 
be peace ! f 

William Put, Karl ok Chatham's S/ietch in the House of Lords, 27th 
day of May, 1774. Chatham's H'lrt?, XU. 292. 

t The bill for “ Quartering Soldiers was passed, notwithstanding the 
eloquence of Pitt. 
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JOUBKAlf OF OOSsrSBEBS 0776) 

Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, agents, 
dated, London, February 5tb, 1775. 

We think it proper to inform you, that your cause was well 
defended by a considerable number of good and wise men in 
both houses of parliament, though far from being a majority : 
and that many of the commercial and manufacturing parts of 
the nation, concerned in the American trade, have presented, 
or, as we understand, are preparing to present, petitions to 
parliament, declaring their great concern, for the present 
unhappy controversies with America, and praying expressly, or 
in effect, for healing measures, as the proper means of preserv- 
ing their commerce, now greatly suffering or endangered. 

WiLUAH Bollen, Journals of Congress (May, 1775). I. 76, 70. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 
HACAUnAT (ISM) 

Grenville proposed a measure destined to produce a great 
revolution, the effects of which will long be felt by the whole 
human race. 

We speak of the act for imposing stamp duties on the North 
American colonies. . . . The .Stamp Act will be remembered as 
long as the globe lasts. . . . 

In the meantime, every mail from America brought alarming 
tidings. The crop which Grenville had sown, his successors 
had now to reap. The colonies were in a state bordering on re- 
bellion. The stamps were burned. The revenue officers were 
tarred and feathered. All traffic between the discontented 
provinces and the mother country was interrupted. . . . The 
Stamp was indefensible, not because it was beyond constitu- 
tional competence of Parliament, but because it was unjust and 
impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile of discontents. 

T. B. Macaulay, The Earl of Cha&am (Ed. Jleo., Oct. 1844). 

CHAMBEBLAIX (1887) 

When the Stamp Act Congress met in New York, October 
7th, 1765, that city was the headquarters of the British forces 
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in America, under the command of G-eneral Gage. Lieutenant- 
Governor Golden, then filling the executive chair, was in favour 
of the act, and resolved to execute it ; but the Sons <\f Liberty 
expressed different sentiments. The Congress contained men 
some of whom became celebrated. Timothy Rnggles was 
chosen speaker, but Otis was tiie leading spirit. In full accord 
with him were the Livingstons of New York, Dickinson of 
Pennsylvania, McKean and Rodney of Delaware, Tilghman of 
Maryland, and Rutland and the ekler Lynch of South Carolina. 
New Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia failed 
to send delegates, but not for lack of interest in the cause. 
The Congress prepared a Declaration of Rights and Grievances, 
an address to the King, a memorial to the House of Lords, and 
a petition to the House of Commons, and adjourned on Octo- 
ber 2r)th. For a clear, accurate, and calm statement of the 
position of the colonies these pairers were never surpassed ; nor, 
until the appearance of the Declaration of Independence, was 
any ativance made from tire ground taken in them. 

Mui.i.kn CHA>II»BHI aiv, The Itevciuhon Tmpendmq, \a JnSTlN WiNSOa, 
}JarraUue and Critical llialorg of America. VL 30-31. 
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CHAPTEa XIII 

VIRGINIA BILL OR RIGHTS 
SUGGESTIONS 

This declaration of rights was adopted by a convention that met in 
Williamsburg, May 6, 1776, and was inserted unchanged in the Vir- 
ginia State Constitutions of 1830, 185U-51, 1861, and with some modi- 
fications in that of 1870. The Bill was drafted by Gleorge Mason 
and was slightly changed in one clause at the instance of James 
Madison. 

This document is chosen as typical of the spirit of defiance shown 
in the Revolutionary era, and because it stands as an example of State 
legislation. Every colony became a state by a similar process of 
alteration in its colonial government. The student of history should 
comprehend clearly the theory of constitutional state government, 
which was the child of English common law or citizensliip. 

In osing this work at this point it would be well for the State Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth nearest in interest to the school to be 
studied. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 


DOCUMENT 

A Declaration of Rights (June latb, 1776) 

Pnsston’t Made by the Bepresentatives of the good People 

Vii^nia, assembled in full and free Convention, 
which rights to pertain to them and their posterity 
as the basis and foundation of government. 

1. That all men are by nature equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent rights, of 
Comrare which, when they enter iuto a state of society, Uiey 
with^clara- cannot by any compact, deprive or divest their 
pendence. posterity ; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty 
with the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
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erty, and pursning and obtaining happiness and 
safety. 

II. That all power is vested in, and consequently 
derived from, the people; tliat magistrates ai'e 
their trustees and servants, and at all times amen- 
able to them. 

III. That government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection and se- 
curity of the people, nation, or community ; of all 
the various modes and forms of government, that 
is best which is capable of producing the greatest 
degree of happiness and safety, and is most effect- 
ually secured against the danger of maladminis- 
tration ; and that, when a government shall be 
found inadequate or contrary to these purposes, a 
majority of the community hath an indubitable, 
unalienable and indefeasible right to reform, alter 
or abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged 
most eonducive to the public weal. 

IV. That no man, or sot of men, are entitled to 
exclusive or separate emoluments or privileges from 
the community but in consideration of public ser- 
vices, which not being descendible, neither ought 
the offices of magistrate, legislator, or judge to be 
hereditary. 

V. That the legislative, executive and judicial 
powers should be separate and distinct; and that 
the members thereof may be restrained from op- 
pression, by feeling and participating the burthens 
of the people, they should, at fixed periods, be 
reduced to a private station, return into that body 
from which they were originally taken, and the 
vacancies be supplied by frequent, certain and reg- 
ular elections, in which all, or any part of the 
former members to be again eligible or ineligible, 
as the laws shall direct. 

VI. That all elections ought to be free, and that 
all men having sufficient evidence of permanent 
common interest with, and attiichment to the com- 


OaXh of Office- 
Const. Art. IL 
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inanity have the right of suffrage, and cannot be 
taxed, or deprived of their property for public uses, 
without their own consent, or that of their repre- 
sentatives so elected, nor bound by any law to 
which they have not in like manner assented, for 
the public good. 

VII. That all power of suspending laws, or the 
execution of laws, by any authority, without con- 
sent of the representatives of the people, is injuri- 
ous to their rights, and ought not to be exercised. 

VIII. That in all capital or criminal prosecutions, 
a man hath a right to demand the cause and nature 
of his accusation, to be confronted with the ac- 
cusers and witnesses, to call for evidence in his 
favour, and to a speedy trial by an impartial jury 
of twelve men of his vicinage, without whose unan- 
imous consent he cannot be found guilty ; nor can 
he be compelled to give evidence against himself ; 
that no man be deprived of his liberty, except by 
the law of the land or the judgment of his peers. 

IX. That excessive bail ougJit not to be required, 
nor excessive lines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

X. That general warrants, whereby an officer or 
messenger may be commanded to search suspected 
places without evidence of a fact committed, or to 
seize any person or persons not named, or whose 
offence is not particularly described and supported 
by evidence, are grievous and oppressive, and ought 
not to be granted. 

XI. That in controversies respecting property, 
and in suits between man and man, the ancient 
trial by jury of twelve men is preferable to any 
other, and ought to be held sacred. 

XII. That the freedom of the press is one of 
the great bulwarks of liberty, and can never be 
restrained but by despotic governments. 

XIII. That a well regulated militia, composed 
of the body of the people, trained to arms, is the 
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proper, natural, and safe defence of a free State ; 
that standing armies in time of peace should bo 
avoided as dangerous to liberty: and that in alL 
cases the military should be under strict subordi- 
nation to, and governed by, the civil power. 

XIV. That the people have a right to uniform 
government; and therefore, that no government 
separate from or independent of the government 
of Virginia, ought to be erected or established 
within the limits thereof. 

XV. That no free government, or the blessiug 
of liberty, can be preserved to any people, but by 
a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temper- 
ance, frugality and virtue, and by a frequent re- 
currence to faiuharaental principles. 

XVI. That religion, or the duty which wo owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, 
can be directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force or violence ; and therefore nil men are 

equally entitled to the free exercise of religion. Freedom of 
according to the dictates of conscience ; and that 
it is the duty of all to practise Christian forbear- 
ance, love and charity towards each other. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 
WASHINGTON (mi!) 

To .John Augustinb Washington, 

Phitadelphia, 31 May, 1776. 

Deab Ubotheu, ...Tam very gl.ad to find that the Virginia 
Convention have passed so noble a vote, and with so much 
unanimity. Things have come to that pass now, as to convince 
us, that we have nothing more to expect from the justice of Great 
Britain. . . . To form a new govermnent requires infinite care 
and unbounded attention : for if the foundation is badly laid, 
the superstructure must be bad. Every man should consider, 
that he is lending bis aid to frame a constitution which is to 
render millions happy or miserable, and that a matter of such 
moment cannot bo the work of a day. 

Grubgb ■Wabhinoton, Works. IV. 105-107. 
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JOHN ADAMS (1776) 

As I supposed no man would think of consolidating this vast 
continent under one national government, we should probably, 
after the example of the Greeks, the Dutch, and the Swiss, 
form a confederacy of States, each of which most have a sep- 
arate government. That the case of Massachusetts was the 
most urgent, but that it could not be long before every other 
Colony must follow her example. That with a view to this 
subject, 1 had looked into the ancient and modern confederacies 
for examples, but they all appeared to me to have been huddled 
up in a hurry, by a few chiefs. But we had a people of more 
intelligence, curiosity, and enterprise, who must be all con- 
sulted, and we must realize the theories of the wisest writers, 
and invite the people to erect the whole building with their own 
hands, upon the broadest foundation. That this could be done 
only by conventions of representatives chosen by the people in 
the several colonies, in the most exact proportions. That it 
was my opinion that Congress ought now to recommend to the 
people of every Colony to call such conventions immediately, 
and set up governments of their own, under their own author- 
ity ; for the people were the source of all authority and original 
of all power. These were new, strange, and terrible doctrines 
to the greatest part of the members, but not a very small num- 
ber heard them with apparent pleasure, and none more than 
Mr. John Butledge, of South Carolina, and Mr. John Sullivan, 
of New Hampshire. 

Congress, however, ordered the letter to lie on the table for 
further consideration. 

On Saturday, June 3d, the letter from the convention of the 
Massachusetts Bay, dated the 16th of May, being again read, 
the subject was again discussed, and then, 

^'•Resolved, That a committee of five persons be chosen, to 
consider the same, and report what in their opinion is the 
proper advice to be given to that Convention.” 

The following persons were chosen by ballot, to compose 
that committee, namely, Mr. J. Bntledge, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Jay, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Lee. These gentlemen had several 
conferences with the delegates from our State, in the course of 
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which, 1 suppose, the hint was suggested, that they adopted in 
their report 

Mr. Rutledge asked me my opinion of a proper fprm of gov- 
ernment for a State. I answered him that any form that our 
people would consent to institute, would be better than none, 
even if they placed all power in a house of representatives, and 
they should appoint governors and Judges; but 1 hoped they 
would be wiser, and preserve ihe English Constitution in ito 
spirit and substance, as far as the circumstances of this country 
required or would admit. That no hereditary powers ever had 
existed in America, nor would they, or ought they to be intro- 
duced or proposed ; but that 1 hoped the three branches of a 
legislature would be preserved, an executive, independent of 
the senate or council, and the house, and above all things, the 
independence of the judges. . . . 

On Wednesday, October 18th, the delegates from New 
Hampshire laid before the Congress a part of the instructions 
delivered to them by their Colony, in these words ; — • 

“ We would have you immediately use your utmost endeavours 
to obtain the advice and direction of the Cougress, with respect 
to a method for our administering justice, and regulating our 
civil police. We press you not to delay this matter, as its 
being done speedily will probably prevent the greatest con- 
fusion among ns.” . . . 

Although the opposition was still inveterate, many members 
of Congress began to hear me with more patience, and some 
began to ask me civil questions. How cau the people insti- 
tute governments?” My answer was, “By conventions of 
representatives, freely, fairly, and proportion ably chosen.” 
“When tlie convention has fabricated a government, or a con- 
stitution rather, how do we know the people will submit to it ? ” 
“ If there is any doubt of that, the convention may send out 
their project of a constitution, to the people in their several 
towns, counties, or districts, and the people may make the 
acceptance of it their own act.” “ But the people know notli- 
ing about constitutions.” “I believe you are much mistaken 
in that supposition ; if you are not, they will not oppose a plan 
prepared by their own chosen friends; but 1 believe that in 
every considerable portion of the people, there will be fouud 
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some men, who will understand the subject as well as their 
representatives, and these will assist in enlightening the rest.” 
“But what plan of a government would you advise?” “A 
plan as nearly resembling the government under which we were 
born, and have lived, as the circumstances of the country will 
admit. Kings we never had among us. Nobles we never had. 
Nothing hereditary ever existed in the country ; nor will the 
country require or admit of any such thing. But governors 
and councils we have always had, as well as representatives. 
A legislature in three branches ought to be preserved, and 
independent judges.” “ Where and how will you get your 
governors and councils?” “By elections.” “How, — who 
shall elect?” “ The representatives of the people in a conven- 
tion will be the best qualified to contrive a mode.” 

After all these discussions and interrogatories, Congress was 
not prepared nor disposed to do anything as yet. They must 
consider farther. 

“ jResolwd, That the consideration of this matter be referred 
to Monday next.” 

Monday arrived, and Tuesday and Wednesday passed over, 
and Congress not yet willing to do anything. 

... Yet they could not be brought to agree upon a report and 
to bring it forward in Congress, till Friday, November .3rd, when 
Congress, taking into consideration the report of the committee 
on the New Hampshire instructions, after another long delibe- 
ration and debate, — 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the Provincial Con- 
vention of New Hampshire, to call a full and free representa- 
tion of the people, and that the representatives, if they think 
it necessary, establish such a form of government, as in their 
judgment will best produce the happiness of the people, and 
most effectually secure peace and good oi-dcr in the Province, 
during the continuance of the present dispute between Great 
Britain and the Colonies.” 

By this time I mortally hated the words, “ Provinces,” “ Col- 
onies,” and “ Mother Country,” and strove to get them out of 
the report. The last was indeed left out, but the other two 
were retained oven by this committee, who were all as high 
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Americans as any in the house, unless Mr. Gadsden should be 
excepted. Nevertheless, I thought this resolution a triumph, 
and a most important point gained. 

Mr. John Rutledge was now completely with us in our desire 
of revolutionizing all the governments, and he brought forward 
immediately some representations from his own State, when 

“ Congress, then taking into consideration the State of South 
Carolina, and sundry papers relative thereto being read and 
considered, 

‘ ‘ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to take the 
same into consideration, and report what in their opinion is 
necessary to be done. The members chosen, Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Bullock, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Chase, and Mr. S. Adams.” 

On November 4th, 

“ The committee appointed to take into consideration tiie 
State of South Carolina, brought in Uieir report, which being 
read,” a number of resolutions passed, the lust of which will be 
found in page 285 of the Journals, at the bottom. 

“ iZe.w/aed, That if the Convention of South Carolina shall 
find it necessary to establish a form of government in that 
Colony, it be recommended to that C'onvention to call a full 
and free representation of the people, and that the said repre- 
sentatives, if they think it necessary, shall establish such a 
form of government as in their judgment will produce the hap- 
piness of the people, and most effectually secure peace and 
good order in the flolony, during the oontimiance of the present 
dispute between Great Britain and the Colonies. 

JOHM Adaius, IFort-s. III. 17-22. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

HITCHCOCK (1S87) 

But these constitutional enactments are al»o social and politi- 
cal phenomena. We may study them in order to learn, not 
only what they prescribe, but, so to speak, what they reveal. 
As such phenomena they have, — not only for the student of 
historical jurisprudence but for every thoughtful man, con- 
cerned for the future of his country, — a significance quite 
distinct from that which they have either for the officer who 
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mast execute, or for the citizen who must obey them. . . . They 
signify and express, not the “ civium ardor prava jubentium," 
but the conclusions of a free people as to what changes in 
their organic law will best promote the common welfare 
' Henut Hitohoook, Ameriean State Constitutions. 8, 9. 

3 . A. JAHBBON ()8ST) 

The mode adopted by Virginia was similar to that followed 
in those colonies (N. 11. and S. C.). The Provincial Convention 
elected in April, 1776, to continue in oflSce one year, met at 
Williamsburg on the 6th of May thereafter, and on the 29th of 
June following framed and established the first constitution of 
Virginia. This Convention was elected as a revolutionary 
assembly, to carry on, as Mr. Jefferson expresses it, “ the ordi- 
nary business of the government,” in default of the House of 
Burgesses, and to call forth the powers of the .State for the 
maintenance of the opposition to G-reat Britain.” It was not 
pretended, if the same authority is to be credited, that, in 
assuming to frame a constitution, the Convention had any 
warrant or authority whatever, except such as enured to it by 
virtue of its revolutionary character. In so doing, then, it is 
regarded, not as a constitutional, but as a Revolutionary Con- 
vention. It was not empowered to discharge the special and 
high function of enacting a fundamental code, by any law or 
by the express desire of the people, but acted on its own 
authority ; and it did not deign to take upon its work the sense 
of the people whom it pretended to represent. 

John A. Jameson, Treatise on Constitutional Conventions. 125, 126. 

OKO. T. CUKTIB (1889) 

It is a singular circumstance that, while the Revolutionary 
government was left to conduct the great affairs of the con- 
tinent through the mere instrumentality of a congress of dele- 
gates, and was thus failing for the want of departments and 
powers, the states were engaged in applying those great prin- 
ciples in the organization and construction of popular govern- 
ments, under which they may be formed with rapidity and 
ease, and which are capable of the most varied adaptation to the 
circumstances and wants of a free people. 
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. . . Fortunately, as we have seen, the preyloasconstitations 
of all the colonies had accustomed the people, to a great ex- 
tent, to the business of government; and when the recommen- 
dation of the Continental Congress to the several colonies to 
adopt such governments as would best conduce to their happi- 
ness and safety was made immediately after the first effusion 
of blood, it was addressed to civil societies, in which the 
people had, in different modes, been long accustomed to wit- 
ness and to exercise the functions of legislation, and in all of 
which there were established forms of law, of judicature, and 
of executive power. 

The new political situation in which they now found them- 
selves required, in many of the colonies, but little departure 
from these ancient institutions. The chief innovation necessary 
was to bring into practical working the authority of the people 
in place of that of the crown of England, as the source of all 
political power. The changes requisite to effect this were of 
course to be made at once ; the materials for these changes 
existed everywhere, in the representative institutions which 
had long been a part of the system of every colony since the 
first settlement of the country. . . . The foundations . . . for 
popular governments existed in all the colonies, and furnished 
the means for substituting the new sonree of political power, 
the will of the people, in the place of that of an external 
sovereign. 

But there were other materials, also, for the formation of 
regular and balanced governments, with nearer approaches to 
perfection and with far greater completeness than a mere 
democracy can afford to any people, however familiar they may 
be with the exercise and the practice of government. The 
people of these colonies had been so trained as to be able to 
apply those principles in the construction and operation of 
government which enable it to work freely, successfully, and 
wisely, while resting on a popular basis. They were able to 
see tliat the whole of what i,s meant and understood by govern- 
ment is comprehended in the existence and due operation of 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. They had lived 
nnder political arrangements, in which these powers had been 
distributed so as to keep them for the most part distinct from ' 
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each other, and so as to mark the proper limitations of each. 
If, in some instances, the same individuals had exercised more 
than one of these powers, the distiiiotions between the depart- 
ments, and the principles which ought to regulate such distinc- 
tions, had become known. The people of the colonies, in 
general, therefore, saw that nothing was so important, in con- 
structing a government with popular institutions, as to balance 
each of these departments against the others, so as to leave to 
neither of them uncontrolled and irresponsible power. 

. . . Three of the colonies, namely. New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, proceeded to form constitutions of gov- 
ernment before the Declaration of Independence was adopted, 
under a special recommendation given to each of them by 
Congress, in the latter part of the year 1775, addressed to the 
provincial convention, advising them “ to call a full and free 
representation of the people, to establish such a form of gov- 
ernment as in their Judgment will best promote the happiness 
of the people, and most effectually secure good order in the 
province during the continuance of the present dispute between 
Great Britain and the colonies.” . . . On the 16th of May, 
1776, the Provincial Convention of Virginia proceeded to 
prepare a declaration of rights and a constitution. The latter 
declared that the legislative, executive, and judiciary depart- 
ments ought to be distinct and separate, and divided the 
legislative department into two branches, the house of delegates 
and the senate, to be called “the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia.” The members of the house of delegates were chosen 
from each county, and one from the city of Williamsburg, and 
one from the borough of Norfolk. The senate consisted of 
twenty-four members, chosen from as many districts. A gov- 
ernor and council of state were chosen annually by joint ballot 
of both houses. The legislature appointed the judges, who 
were commissioned by the governor, and held their offices dur- 
ing good behaviour. 

Q. T. CvBTis, Constitvtional Hittoryl I. 80-84. 

BOKOXAUD (1892) 

European critics of American democracy almost always make 
the mistake of looking only at the Federal Constitution of the 
1 Copyright, 1889, by George Ticknor Curtis. 
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United States and of leaving uuexamined the institutions of 
the several States. It may be said, in their defence, tliat the 
Americans themselves are the cause of this, since, for a cen- 
tury, they have devoted all their zeal to the history and criti- 
cism of Federal public law and are only now beginning the 
systematic study of their local constitutions. But the mistake, 
though explicable and pardonable, is none the less grave. 
Becently two masters of political science, M. E. Boutmy, in 
France, and Mr. James Bryce, iu England, have c.alled atten- 
tion to its unhappy consequences. They have easily shown that 
the institutions of the States are the edifice itself of which the 
Federal constitution is but the completion, that they are the 
real foundation of the national institutions, and that American 
democracy cannot be understood or judged apart from the 
environment iu which its development has taken place. 

Cha.ki.ks Borgkaco, Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe 
and America, translated by C. X>. Hazen. 137. 

BBTCE (1896) 

When, in 1776, the thirteen colonies threw off their allegiance 
to King George III., and declared themselves independent 
States, the colonial charter naturally became the State constitu- 
tion. Iu most cases it was remodelled, with large alterations, 
by the revolting colony. But in three states it was maintained 
unchanged, except, of course, so far as Crown authority was 
concerned, viz., in Massachusetts till 1780, in Connecticut till 
1818, and in Rhode Island till 1842. The other States ad- 
mitted to the Union in addition to the original thirteen, have 
entered it as organized self-governing communities, witli their 
constitutions already made by their respective peoples. Each 
Act of Congress which admits a new State admits it as a sub- 
sisting commonwealth, sometimes empowering its people to 
meet and enact a constitution for themselves (subject to con- 
ditions mentioned in the Act), sometimes accepting and con- 
firming a constitution so already made by the people. Congress 
may impose conditions which the State constitution must 
fulfil ; and in admitting the six newest States has affected to 
retain the power of maintaining these conditions in force. 
But the authority of the State coustitutioiis docs not flow from 

12 
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Congress, but from acceptance by the citizens of the States for 
■which they are made> Of these instruments, therefore, no less 
than of the constitutions of the thirteen original States, 'we may 
say that although subsequent in date to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, they are, so far as each State is concerned, de jure prior 
to it. Their authority over their own citizens is nowise derived 
from it. Nor is this a mere piece of technical law. The anti- 
quity of the older States as separate commonwealths, running 
back into the heroic ages of the first colonization of America 
and the days of the Kevolutionary War, is a potent source of 
the local patriotism of their inhabitants, and gives these States 
a sense of historic growth and indwelling corporate life which 
they could not have possessed hod they been the mere creatures 
of 'the Federal Government. 

James Biircc, The American Commonwealth! SCO, 301. 


SCH0TJI.ER (1897) 

Expressed in concise and admirable language, the Virginia 
Bill of Bights (whose sixteen sections wc have thus condensed) 
was broad and universal in sentiment, breathing the spirit of 
human brotherhood, without a hint of race or class subjection. 
The declaration served well for example to the other twelve 
states; and, so proud of this instrument have Virginians re- 
mained that they affixed it unchanged to their new constitution 
of 1830, and, amending it but slightly for the constitution of 
18o0, incorporated it once more intact in the new framework 
of 1864. 

James Scnoer.ER, Constitutional Studies, HI. 33, 34. 

FISHER (1897) 

Virginia’s constitution was finished June 29. 1 776, — a few 
months after South Carolina’s. It was made by a convention 
of forty-five members of the house of burgesses, and has pre- 
fixed to it a bill of rights, adopted June 12, 1776, the first part 
of which has the language of the opening paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence. The rest of the bill of rights 
is remarkable as being very full and complete and containing 
more provisions than had ever appeared before in the colonies. 
Besides the ordinary bill-of-rights provisions, the bill contains 
^ Copyright, 1806, by the Macmillan Co. 
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some political maxims, and among these is the first statement in 
our constitutions of the principle that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of government should be separate, 
aud that the same persons should never exercise the powers 
of any two of them. 

S. G. X'lBHBB, The Evolution of the Conutitution of the United States. 75. 

TH0BI>E (1898) 

Before the close of the seventeenth century America was 
at the threshold of a new civil experience, the distinguishing 
feature of which was the formulation of the “ ancient aud uu- 
doubted rights of the people of the colonies.” A like process 
was going on in England. The famous Bill of Rights of 1688 
is contemporaneous with like measures in the colonies. Ameri- 
cans are more familiar with the political speculations that 
dominated the country in 1776 than with those equal in in- 
fluence, that dominated it nearly a oentur3’ earlier. One clause 
of the English bill of 1688 survives in its original form in the 
Constitution of the United States, and in many State constitu- 
tions ; but it was not xiccompanicd in the seventeenth century 
by those provisions with which it is now associated. . . . 

When the transition from colonies to commonwealths came, 
it seems, at first glance, almost instantaneous. The State con- 
stitutions of 1776 seem struck off at a single stroke in a sense 
that is not true of the national Constitution. A little refiection, 
however, will demonstrate that the constitutions, state aud 
national, which distinguish America during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century are in no sense political miracles or 
the product of chance or sudden ideas. These instruments 
must be taken, in the aggregate, as the written form of a 
political organism long growing and essentially homogeneous. 
They give the political fabric a common pattern. They regis- 
ter the civil experience, not of the colonists only, but of the 
people of other and earlier times. They may be called chap- 
ters in the Bible of politics contributed by democracy in 
America. Therefore, they must be considered together as a 
political unit, whose details are local applications of a few 
common principles contained in the bill of rights 

The typical declaration is that of Virginia of 1776, which, by 
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repeated adoption, has long since become common civil property. 
It consists of sixteen articles, all of which rest for authority on 
the doctrine of natural rights proclaimed in the opening clause. 
Men cannot be deprived of their rights, nor can they deprive 
their posterity of them ; all power is vested in the people, 
and is derived from tliem. Consequently, their representatives 
are their trustees and seivants, and at all times amenable to 
them. As government is instituted for the common benefit, 
it must be organized in the form that is best “ capable of pro- 
ducing tlie greatest degree of happiness and safety, and is 
most effectually secured against the dangers of maladminis- 
tration.” . . . The next State to act was Virginia, which, in 
April, 1776, elected forty-five delegates to a provincial con- 
vention. They met at Williamsburg on the 6th of the follow- 
ing May, and on the 29th of June promulgated the first con- 
stitution of the commonwealth. This convention, like that 
of South Carolina of 1778, was a Revolutionary gathering, 
chosen to supplant the ancient House of Burgesses, and to 
establish a government that would organize all the forces of 
the state iu opposition to Great Britain. It was nut specifi- 
cally empowered to make a constitution. The frame of gov- 
ernment it adopted was destined, however, to continue in force 
until 1830. This constitution is famed for its bill of rights, 
drawn up by George Mason. 

F. N. THonpi,, Ccni-tititlioixU History of the American Peopled 34,35, 37-49. 

CHAKtUNG (18D8) 

Thk Statk Constitutions, 1775, 1776 Another important 

step iu bringing about the change in sentiment noted in the 
preceding section, was the necessity for making new provisions 
for government in the several colonies. In some cases, as 
in Virginia and New Hampshire, the departure of the royal 
governors left the people without any government; in other 
cases, as in Massachusetts, resistance to the i-oyal authorities 
made new arrangements necessary. In the last-named colony, 
a revolutionary body termed the Provincial Congress had as- 
sumed charge of the government of the province. The people, 
however, were restless, and those in power turned to the Con- 
tinental Congress for advice. On June 9, 1775, that body 
1 Copyright, 1898, hy Ilarpor * »ro:h<>rs. 
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voted, that as no obedience was dne to the act of Parliament 
altering the charter of the colony of Mabsachusetts, nor to a 
governor who would not obey the direction thereof, Ije should 
be considered as absent and the colony were advised to pro- 
ceed under the charter without a governor “ until a governor 
of his Majesty’s appointment will consent to govern the colony 
according to the charter.” . . . Among the first colonies to act 
under this suggestion was Vii^inia, which was at the moment 
governed by a convention elected by the people. It adopted 
(.lane, 1776) a constitution which consisted of three parts: a 
Bill of Rights by George Mason, a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence by Thomas Jefferson, and a Frame of Government. 
The first of these contains an admirable exposition of the 
American theory of government, equalled in that respect only 
by the Declaration of Independence of July, 1776, and by the 
Bill of Rights drawn by John Adams and prefixed to the 
^1 assachusetts constitution of 1780. The clause in the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights declaring for freedom of religion was the 
earliest enunciation on tliat subject during the Revolntionary 
era; it was probably the work of Madison and Patrick Henry. 
None of these early constitutions was submitted to the people 
for ratification, with the exception of that of Massachusetts 
(1780), which was also draf^ by a body especially chosen 
by the people for that purpose. 

KnwAiii) CiiAVNlNG, Students' IhMoty of llte Un.ted Statu, 198, 199, 200. 
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Chapter XIV 


OECLABATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

SUGQESTIONS 

Tas Second Continental Congreas met in Philadelphia, in the State 
House (Independence Hall), May 10, 1775. The King’s Proclamar 
tion declaring the Colonies in rebellion, and calling for volunteers 
to force them to submit to taxation without representation, and other 
unjust measures, fliiaUy convinced the delegates to Congress of the 
impossibility of our continuing our allegiance to the English Crown. 
This document was authorized by the staunch patriots who met 
together in Philadelphia, in June of 1776, to consider the resolution of 
the 7th, when the Second Continental Congress resolved “ That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states." John Adams of Massachusetts seconded the motion. Later, 
a committee of five — Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, John Adams of 
Massachusetts, Benjamin FrauMin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston of New York— was 
appointed to draft the Declaration of Independence. Jefferson drew 
up the paper, though a few alterations were made in it by the Com- 
mittee and by Congress. It was adopted on July 2, and formally on 
the evening of July 4, 1770, and signed by John Hancock, President 
of Congress, and Charles Thomson, Secretary. On August 2, 1776, it 
was signed by the members, representing the thirteen states. 

The text and comments upon the famous Declaration of Independ- 
ence are but a beginniug for the intensive work that may be done 
upon the document. Each article may be illustrated by referring to 
the earlier pieces ; and it will be well for each student who is making 
a thorough study of the subject to look for fresh examples which will 
stongthen the letter of this declaration. Here again, as in the period 
of the Stuarts, we find a group of men standing behind the event and 
Its issue, who in themselves were not only exponents of their era, but 
who helped to shape it. The principles laid down by these patriots 
formed a basis for civil and federal ideas which influenced the con- 
stitutional development of succeeding generations. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix A. 
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Th« Declaration of Independence 

In congress, July 4, 1776. 

nnantmous iieclaiatton af tije tbtttun uniteli 
States of Slmertca. 

mS^eti in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have couueuted them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature aud of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to 

tlie separation. We hold these truths to be 

self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Bights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness, — That to 
secure these rights. Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, — That whenever any 
Form of Government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such jjrinciples and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. — Prud- 
ence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
established should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and accordingly all experience 
hath shewn, that mankind are moi’e disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 


Facsimile of 
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document in 
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Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such Government, and to provide new 'Guards 

for their future security. Such has been the 

patient sufferance of tliese Colonies ; and such is 
now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The history 
of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute 
List of Tyranny over tliese States. To prove this, let Facts 

Grievances, jjg gubraitted to a candid world. lie has refused 

his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and neces- 
sary for the public good. He has forbidden his 

Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing 
Importance, unless suspended in their operation till 
his Assent should be obtained ; and when so sus- 
pended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

lie has refused to pass other Laws for the 

accominudatiou of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Bepreseii- 
tation in the Legisl.ature, a right incHtiinable to them 

See Magna and formidable to tyraiits only. He has called 

together legislative botlies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the depository of their 
public Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 

Assemblies them into compliance with his measures. He 

has dissolved llcpresentativc Houses repeatedly, for 
whore. opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the 

rights of the people. He has refused for a long 

time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected ; whereby the IjOgislative powers, incapable 
of Anuiliilation, have roturued to the People at large 
for their exercise ; the State remaining in the mean 
time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from 

England without, and convulsions within. lie has en- 

commanded deavonred to prevent the population of these States ; 
OoTCmors to purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturali- 

grant no zation of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to 
aJi*d to'Slow encourage their migration hither, and raising the 
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conditioaB of new AppropriationB of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of .Justice, by 
refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judi- 
ciary powers. He has mode Judges dependent 

on his Will alone, for the tenure of their otQces, and 

the amount and payment of their salaries. He 

has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent 
hither swarms of Officers to harass our people, and 

eat out their substance. He has kept among 

us, in times of peace. Standing Armies without the 

Consent of our legislatures. He has affected to 

render the Military independent of and superior to 

the Civil power. He has combined with others 

to subject ns to a jurisdiction foreign to our consti- 
tution, and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving 
his Assent to their Acts of pretended Legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 

among us: For protecting them, by a mock 

Trial, from punishment for any Murders which they 
should commit on the Inhabitants of the.se States ; 
For cutting oflf our Trade with all parts of tlie 


no settle- 
ments west 
of the 
“vBOurces of 

Atlantic 

board 

liivers,” 


Parliament. 


British 

constitution. 


Port Bill. 


world : For imposing Taxes on us without our Stamp Act, 

Consent ; For depriving ns in many cases, of 

the benefits of Trial by Jury : For transporting cu^ged to 

us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences : Vice-Admi- 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws 

in a neighbouring Province, establishing therein an portation 
Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries Bill, 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrii- 
meat for introducing the same absolute rule into 


these Colonies : For taking away onr Charters, 

abolishing our most valuable Laws, aud altering Conn., R. L, 

fundamentally the Forms of our Governments. Mass., etc. 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring Legislatures 
themselves invested with power t*> legislate for us ''"a-: 
in all cases whatsoever. He has abdicated ’’ 


Government here, by declaring us out of Ids I’rotec- Arrival of 

tion and waging AVar against tis : Ho has plun- 

dered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, Boston™ 
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and destroyed the lives of our people. He is all 

this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mer- 
cenaries to compleat the works of death, desolation 
and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of 
Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of 

a civilized nation. He has constrained our fellow 

Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to bear 
Arms against their Country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall 

themselves by their Hands. He has excited 

domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeav- 
oured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of 
warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all 
Va. Reaolu- ages, sexes and conditions. I n every stage of 
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tions 1766, 
Declaration 
of Rights and 
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Address to 
the People 
of Great 
Britain. 


Statement 
of Inde- 
pendence. 


these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in 
the most bumble terms : Our repeated Petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A Prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

People. Nor have We been wanting in attention 

to our Brittish brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over os. We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we 
have conjured them by the ties of our common kin- 
dred to disavow these usurpations, which, would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspond- 
ence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consangninity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in tlie neces.sity, which denounces oiir 
Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united 
States of America, in General Congress, Assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
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the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, 
and by Authority of the good People of these Colo- 
nies, solemnly publish and declare, That these ^ 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free 
and Independent States ; that they are Absolved 
from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved ; 
and that as Free and Independent States, they have 
full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract 
Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other 
Acts and Things which Independent States may of 
right do. And for the support of this Declara- 

tion, with a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honour. 

JOHN HANCOCK 


jVew Hampsthire — Josiah Babtlett, Wm. 
Whipple, Mattuew Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bai/ — Saml. Adams, John 
Adams, Robt. Treat Paine, Elbbidge Gerry. 

Shade Island — Step. Hopkins, William 
Ellery. 

Connecticut — Roger Sherman, Sam’el Hun- 
tington, Wm. Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

New York — Wm. Floyd, Phil. Livingston, 
Frans. Lewis, Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey — Richd. Stockton, Jno. Wither- 
spoon, Fras. Hopkinson, J ohn Hart, Abba. Clark. 

Pennsylvania — Robt. Morris, Benjamin 
Rush, Benja. Franklin, John Morton, Geo. 
Clymer, Jas. Smith, Geo. Taylor, James Wilson, 
Geo. Ross. 

Delaware — C.«sar Rodney, Geo. Read, Tho. 
M’Kean. 

Maryland — Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, Thos. 
Stone, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

Virginia — George Wythe, Richard Henry 
Lee, Th. Jefferson, Benja. Harrison, Thos. 


The names 
of the sign- 
ers are here 
spelled as in 
the original. 
The names 
of the states 
do not ap- 
pear, but the 
grouping is 
the same, 
excepting 
that hlat- 
thew Thorn- 
ton's name 
follows Oli- 
ver Wolcott’s 
in the origi- 
nal docu- 
ment. 
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Nelson, jr., T^ancis Lightfoot Lf-e, Cakteb 
Braxton. 

North Co/rolina — Wm. Hooper, Joseph 
Hewes, John Penn. 

So'uth Carolina — Edward Rutledge, Thos. 
Heyward, Juni'., Thomas Lynch, Junr., Arthur 
Middleton. 

Georgia — Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, 
Geo. Walton. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

JOHN ADAMS (1770) 

John Adams to Mrs. Adams 

Philadelphia JuIi/ S ' morning], 1776. 

Your favour of June 17, dated at Plymouth, was handed me 
yesterday by the post. I was much pleased to find that you 
Lad taken a journey to Plymouth to see your friends, in the 
long absence of one whom you may wish to see. The e.vourBion 
will be an amusement, and will servo yonr health. How happy 
would it haA'c made me to haA'e taken this journey with you ! 

Yesterday the greatest question was decided which ever was 
debated in America ; and a greater, perhaps, never was or will 
be decided among men. A resolution was passed, without one 
dissenting colony : 

“ That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free (nid independent Staten; and, as free and independent states, 
they have, and of right ought to haA'e, full power to make war, 
conclude peace, establish commerce, .and to do all other acts 
and things which other states may rightfully do.” 

You will see, in a few days, a declaration, setting forth the 
causes which have impelled us to this revolution, and the 
reasons which will justify it in the sight of God and man. 
A plan of confederation will be taken up in a few days. 

When I look back to the year 17C], aud recollect tlie argu- 
ment concerning writs of assistance, in the superior court, 
which I have liitherto considered as tlie commencement of the 
controversy between Great Britain and America, and run 
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through the whole period from that time to thio, aud recollect 
the series of political events, the chain of causes and effects, 
I am surprised at the suddenness as well as greatness of this 
revolution. 

Britain has been filled with folly, and America with wisdom ; 
at least this is my judgment — time must determine. It is 
the will of Heaven that the two countries should be sundered 
forever. It may be the will of Heaven that America shall 
suffer calamities still more wasting, and distresses still more 
dreadful. If this is to be the case, it will have this good effect 
at least, it will inspire us with many virtues which we have not, 
and correct many errors, follies, and vices, which threaten to 
disturb, dishonour, and destroy os. The furnace of affliction 
produces refinement in states as well as individuals. And the 
new governments we are assuming in every part, will require a 
purification from our vices, and an augmentation of our virtues, 
or they will be no blessings. The people will have unbounded 
power; and the people are extremely addicted to corruption 
and venality, as well as the great. I am not without apprehen- 
sions from this quarter ; but I must submit all my hopes and 
fears to an over ruling Providence, in which, unfashionable as 
it may be, I firmly believe. 

John Adams. 

John Adams to Mus. Adams. 

Phti.adki.fiii A, July S [ereninq], 1776. 

Had a Declnrafion of Independence been made seven months 
ago, it would have been attended with many great aud glorious 
effects. W e might, before this hour, have formed alliance with 
foreign states. We should have mastered Quebec, and been in 
possession of Canada. 

You will, perhaps, wonder how such a declaration would 
have influenced our affairs in Canada; but, if I could write 
with freedom, I could easily convince you that it would, aud 
explain to you the manner how. Many gentlemen in high 
stations, and of great influence, have been duped, by the minis- 
terial bubble of commissioners, to treat ; and, in real, sincere 
expectation of this event, which they so fondly wished, they 
have been slow and languid in promoting measures for the re- 
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duction of that province. Others there are in the colonies, Tirho 
really wished that onr enterprise in Canada would be defeated ; 
that the colonies might be brought into danger and distress 
between two fires, and be thus induced to submit. Others 
really wished to defeat the expedition to Canada, lest the con- 
quest of it should elevate the minds of the people too much to 
hearken to those terms of reconciliation which they believed 
would be offered ns. 'J'hese jarring views, wishes, and designs, 
occasioned an opimsition to many salutary measures which were 
proposed for the support of that expedition, and caused ob- 
structions, embarrassments, and studied delays, which have 
finally lost us the province. 

All these causes, however, in conjunction, would not have dis- 
appointed us, if it had not been for a misfortune which could not 
have been foreseen, and perhaps could not have been prevented 
— I mean the prevalence of the smallpox among onr troops. 
This fatal pestilence completed our destruction. It is a frown 
of Providence upon us, which we ought to lay to heart. 

But, on the other hand, the delay of this declaration to this 
time has many groat advantages attending it. The hopes of 
reconciliation which were fondly entertained by multitudes of 
honest and well meaning, though short-sighted and mistaken 
people, have been gradually, and at last totally, extinguished. 
Time has been given for the whole people maturely to consider 
the great question of independence, and to ripen their judgment, 
dissipate their fears, and allure their hopes, by discussing it in 
newspapers and pamphlets — by debating it in assemblies, con- 
ventions, committees of safety and inspection — in town and 
county meetings, as well as in private conversations ; so that 
the whole people, in every colony, have now adopted it as their 
own act. This will cement the union, and avoid those heats, 
and perhaps convulsions, which might have been occasioned by 
such a declaration six months ago. 

But the day is past. The second day of July, 1776, will 
be a memorable epoeha in the history of America. I am apt to 
believe that it will he celebrated by succeeding generations, as 
the great Anniversary Festival. It ought to be commemorated, 
ns the day of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp, shews, games, 
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sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, from one end of 
the continent to the other, from this time forward forever. 

You will think me transported with enthusiasm ; but 1 am not. 
I am well aware of the toil, and blood, and treasure,^ that it 
will cost us to maintain this declaration, and support and 
defend these states. Yet, through all the gloom, 1 can see the 
rays of light and glory ; I can see that the end is more than 
worth all the means, and that posterity will triumph, although 
you and I may rue, which I hope we shall not. 

JoiiK Adahs. 

John Adams and Mbs. Abioaii. Adams, Familiar Letter$ during ike 
Revolution. 105, 106. 


RAMSAT (1777) 

The eagerness for independence resulted more from feeling 
than reasoning. The advantages of an unfettered trade, the 
prospect of honours and emoluments in administering a new 
government, were of themselves insufiScient motives for adopt- 
ing this bold measure. But what was wanting from cousitlera- 
tions of this kind, was made up by tlie perseverance of Great 
Britain, in her schemes of coercion and conquest. The deter- 
mined resolution of the mother country to subdue the colonists, 
together with the plans she adopted for accomplishing that 
purpose, and their equally determined resolution to appeal to 
Heaven rather than submit, made a declaration of independence 
as necessary in 1770, as was the non-importation agreement of 
1774, or the assumption of arms in 1775. The last naturally 
resulted from the first. The revolution was not forced on the 
people by ambitious leaders grasping at supreme power, but 
every measure of it was forced on Congress, by the necessity 
of the case, and the voice of the people. The change of the 
public mind of America respecting connexion with Great- 
Britain, is without a parallel. In the short space of two years, 
nearly three millions of people passed over from the love and 
duty of loyal subjects, to the hatred and resentment of enemies. 

Ramsat, AmeriKan Revolution. I. 430-432. 
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JliFFEHSON (1821) 

Congress proceeded the same day to consider the Declaration 
of Independence, which had been reported and lain on the table 
the Friday pi’eceding, and on Monday referred to a committee 
of the whole. The pusillanimous idea that we had friends in 
England worth keeping terms with, still haunted the minds of 
many. For this reason, those passages which conveyed cen- 
sures on the people of England were struck out, lest they 
should give them offence. The clause, too, reprobating the 
enslaving the inhabitants of Africa, was struck out in complai- 
sance to South Carolina and Georgia, who had never attempted 
to restrain the importation of slaves, and who, on the contrary, 
still wished to continue it. Our Northern brethren also, I 
believe, felt a little tender under those censures ; for though 
their people had very few slaves themselves, yet they had been 
pretty considerable carriers of them to others. The debates, 
having taken up the greater parts of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days 
of July, were, on the evening of the last, closed ; the Declara- 
tion was reported by the committee, agreed to by the House, 
and signed by every member present, except Mr. llickinsou. 

Thomab Jm-ruESON, Works, I. 19. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

WEBSTER (182G) 

The Congress of the Revolution, fellow-citizens, sat with 
closed doors, aud no report of its debates was ever made. The 
discussion, therefore, which accompanied this great measure, 
has never been preserved, except in memory aud by tradition. 
. . . If we contemplate it from the point where they then stood, 
no question could be more full of interest ; if we look at it now, 
and judge of its importance by its effects, it appears of still 
greater magnitude. 

Let us, then, bring before us the assembly, which was about 
to decide a question thus big with the fate of empire. Let us 
open their doors and look in upon their deliberations. Let us 
survey the anxious and care-worn countenances, let us hear the 
firm-toned voices, of this band of patriots. 
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Hancock presides over the solemn sitting ; and one of those 
not yet prepared to pronounce for absolute independence is 
on the floor, and is urging his reasons for dissenting from the 
declaration. 

“Let us pause ! This step, once taken, cannot be retraced. 
This resolution, once passed, will cut off all hope of reconcilia- 
tion, If success attend the arms of England, we siiall then be 
no longer Colonics, with charters and with privileges ; these 
will all be forfeited by this act ; and we shall be in the condition 
of other conquered people, at the mercy of the conquerors. 
For ourselves, we may be ready to run the hazard ; but are we 
ready to carry tlie country to that length? Is success so prob- 
able as to justify it? Where is the military, where the naval 
power, by whicli we are to resist the whole strength of the arm 
of England, for she will exert that strength to tl>e utmost? 
Can we rely on the constancy and iK*rscveranoe of the people ? 
or will they not act as the people of other countries have acted, 
and, wearied witli a long war, submit in the end to a worse 
oppression ? While we stand on our old ground, njid insist on 
redress of grievances, we know we are right, and are not 
answerable for consequences. Notiiing, then, can bo imputed 
to us. But if we now change our object, carry our pretensions 
farther, and set up for absolute independence, we shall lose 
the sympatliy of mankind. We siiall no longer be defending 
what we possess, but struggling for something which we never 
did possess, and which we have solemnly and uniformly dis- 
claimed all intention of pursuing, from the very outset of the 
troubles. Abandoniug thus our old ground, of resistance only 
to arbitrary acts of oppression, the nations will believe the 
whole to have been mere pretence, and they will look on us, 
not as injured, but ns ambitious subjects. 

“1 shudder before this resiMinsibility. It will be on us, if, 
relinquishing the ground on which we have stood so long, and 
stood so safely, we now proclaim independence, and cany on 
tlie war for th.at object, while these cities burn, these pleasant 
fields wliiteu and bleach witli the bones of their owners, and 
these streams run blood. It will be upon us, it will be upon us, 
if, failing to maintain this unseasonable and ill-judged dcclara 
tion, a sterner despotism, maintained by military power, shall 

IS 
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be eetablished over our posterity, •when we oarselves, given up 
by an exhausted, a harassed, a misled people, shall have 
expiated our rashness and atoned for our presumption on the 
scaffold.” 

It was for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments like these. We 
know his opinions, and we know his character. He would 
commence with hie accustomed directness and earnestness. 

“ Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand 
and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the 
beginning we aimed not at independence. But there’s a 
Divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice of England has 
driven us to arms; and, blinded to her own interest for our 
good, she has obstinately persisted, till independence is now 
within our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, and it is 
ours. Wliy, then, should we defer the Declaration? Is any 
man so weak as now to hope for a reconciliation with England, 
which shall leave either safety to the country and its liberties, 
or safety to his own life and his own honour? Are not you, 
Sir, who sit in that chair, is not be, our venerable colleague 
near you, are you not both already the proscribed and pre- 
destined objects of punishment and of vengeance? Cut off 
from all hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can you 
be, while the power of England remains, but outlaws ? If we 
postpone independence, do we mean to carry on, or to give up, 
the war? Do we mean to submit to the measures of Parlia- 
ment, Boston Port Bill and all? Do we mean to submit, and 
consent that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, and our 
country and its rights trodden down in the dust? I know we 
do not mean to submit We never shall submit. Do we in- 
tend to violate that most solemn obligation ever entered into 
by men, that plighting, before God, of our sacred honour to 
Washington, when, putting him forth to incur the dangers of 
war, as well as the political hazards of the times, we promised 
to adhere to him, in every extremity, with our fortunes and our 
lives ? I know there is not a man here, who would not rather 
see a general conflagration sweep over the land, or an earth- 
quake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted faith fall to 
the ground. For myself, havinq, twelve months ago, in this 
place, moved you, that fJeorge Washington be appoiuted com- 
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maDder of the fui'ces raised, or to be raised, for defence of 
Amoricau liberty, may my right hand forget her cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or 
waver in the support I give him. 

“The war, then, must go om We must fight it through. 
And if the war must go on, why put off longer the Declaration 
of Independence? That measure will strengthen us. It will 
give us character abroad. The nations will then treat with us, 
wliich they never can do while we acknowledge ourselves sub- 
jects, in arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that 
England herself will sooner treat for peace with us on the foot- 
ing of independence, than consent, by repealing her acts, to 
acknowledge that her whole conduct towards us has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. Her pride will be less 
wounded by submitting to th.at course of things which now 
predestinates our independence, than by yielding the points in 
controversy to her rebellious subjects. The former she wonld 
regard as the result of fortune ; the latter she would feel as her 
own deep disgrace. Why, then, why, then, Sir, do we not as 
soon as possible change this from a civil to a national war? 
And since we must fight it through, why not jmt ourselves in a 
state to enjoy all the benefits of victory, if we gain the victory ? 

“If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not fail. 
The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will create navies. 
The people, the people, if we are true to them, will carry ns, 
and will carry themselves, gloriously, through this struggle. 
I care not how fickle other people have been found. I know 
the people of these Colonies, and I know that resistance to 
British aggression is deep and settled in their hearts and can- 
not be eradicated. Every Colony, indeed, has expressed its 
willingness to follow, if we but take tlie lead. Sir, the Decla- 
ration will inspire the people with increased courage. Instead 
of a long and bloody war for the restoration of privileges, for 
redress of grievances, for chartered immunities, held under a 
British king, set before them the glorious object of entire 
independence, and it will breathe into them anew the breath of 
life. Bead this Declaration at the head of the army; every 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow 
uttered, to maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. Pub- 
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lish it from the pulpit; religion will approve it, and the love of 
religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to stand with it, or 
fall with it. Send it to the public halls ; proclaim it there; let 
them hear it who heard the first roar of the enemy’s cannon ; let 
them see it who saw their brothers and their sons fall on the 
field of Banker Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and Con- 
cord, and the very walls will cry out in its support. 

“Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs, but I see, I 
see clearly, through this day’s business. You and I, indeed, 
may rue it. W e may not live to the time when this Declaration 
shall be made good. We may die ; die colonists ; die slaves ; 
die, it may be, ignominiously and on the scaffold. Be it so. 

“ Be it so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country 
shall require the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be 
ready, at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour 
may. But while I do live, let me have a country, or at least 
the hope of a country, and tlmt a free country. 

“ But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured that 
this Declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood ; but it will stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 
Through the thick gloom of the present I see the brightness of 
the future, as the sun in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, 
an immortal day. When we are in our graves, our children will 
honour it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with fes- 
tivity, with bonfires, and illuminations. On its annual return 
they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection 
and slavery, not of agony and distress, but of exultation, of 
gratitude, and of joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, and my whole 
heart is in it. All that I have, and all that I am, and all that 
I hope, in this life, I am now ready here to stake upon it ; and 
I leave off as I begun, that live or die, survive or perish, I am 
for the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of G-otl it shall be my dying sentiment. Independence, 
now, and INDEPENDENCE FOE EVER.” 

Danibl Wi.U8TJin, Workt. I. I30-13G 
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8TOKT (1833) 

From the moment of the declaration of independence, if not 
for most purposes at an antecedent period, the united 'colonies 
must be considered as being a nation defa^o, having a general 
government over it, created, and acting by the general consent 
of the people of all the colonies. The powers of that govern- 
ment were not, and indeed conld not be well defined. But still 
its exclusive sovereignty, in many cases, was firmly established, 
and its controlling power over the states was in most, if not in 
all national measures, universally admitted. 

Stoby, Constitution of tho United States. II. 89. 


mvERuoas (issz) 

The primal American Magna Charta, by which the Founders 
of the Republic asserted the right of the people to form a con- 
stitution and government of their own, was proclaimed on the 
4th of July, 1776. Its language is clear and explicit. The 
authors were men of sense and of learning. They knew the 
meaning of the words they used. Was it for “ glittering gene- 
ralities ” that they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor, or did they regard the sentiments of that im- 
mortal document as solemn verities? In those times which 
tried men’s souls, were they guilty of attempting to amuse the 
fancy by a rhetorical flourish, or, what is worse, to delude their 
fellow-citizens by the merest cant, or did they intend deliber- 
ately and reverently to publish to the world their Political Con- 
fession of Faith, and to endeavour to show that faith by their 
works? 

George LiVBRtioKE, An Historical ResearcA. 19. 


f. R. GREER (1974) 

Washington more than any of bis fellow colonists repre- 
sented the clinging of the Virginia land-owners to the mother- 
country, and his acceptance of the command of the continental 
army proved that even the most. moderate among them had no 
hope now save in arms. . . . The colonics of the south, the 
last to join the struggle, had, in fact, exjielled their governors in 
177.'>. These decisive steps were followed by the great act 
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with which American history begins, the adoption on the 4th 
of July, 1776, by the delegates in Congress of a DeclaTation of 
Independence. 

J. B. Gbebn, Short History of the EtigiiA People. 779, 780. 

TOir HOIST (1875) 

The individual colonies, on the other hand, considered them- 
selves, up to the time of the Declaration of Independence, as 
legally dependent upon England and did not take a single step 
which could have placed them before the mother country or the 
world in the light of de facto sovereign states. They remained 
colonies until the “ representatives of the United States” “in 
the name of the good people of these colonies” solemnly 
declared “ these united colonies” to be “ free and independent 
states.” The transformation of the colonies into “ states ” was, 
therefore, not the result of the independent action of the 
individual colonies. It was accomplished through the “ repre- 
sentatives of the Cnitcd States,” that is, through the revolu- 
tionary congress, in the name of the whole people. Each 
individual colony became a state only in so far as it belonged 
to the United States, and in so far as its population constituted 
a part of the people. The thirteen colonies did not, as thirteen 
separate and mutually independent commonwealths enter into a 
compact to sever the bonds which connected them with their 
common mother country, and at the same time to proclaim the 
act in a common manifesto to the world ; but the “ one people ” 
of the united colonies dissolved that political connection with 
the English nation, and proclaimed themselves resolved, hence- 
forth, to constitute the one perfectly independent people of the 
United States. The Declaration of Independence did not 
create thirteen sovereign states, but the representatives of the 
people declared that the former English colonies, under the 
name which they had assumed of the United States of Amer- 
ica, became, from the fourth day of July, 1776, a sovereign 
state and a member of the family of nations, recognized by 
the law of nations ; and further, that the people would support 
their representatives with their blood and treasure, in their en- 
deavour to make this declaration a universally recognized fact. 
Neither congress nor the people relied in this upon any positive 
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right belonging either to the individual colonies or to the col- 
onies as a whole. Bather did the Declaration of Independence 
and the war destroy all existing political jural relations, and 
seek their moral justification in tlie right of revolution inherent 
in every people in extreme emergencies. 

Db. H. von Holst, Tht Constitutional History of tlie United States. I. 5-7. 

LECEY (1882) 

The petition of Congress to the King, which was the last 
serious effort of America for pacification, was duly taken over 
to Englaud ; but, after a short delay, Lord Dartmouth informed 
the delegates that ‘ no answer would be given to it.’ An Act 
of Parliament was passed authorizing the confiscation of all 
American ships and cargoes, and of all vessels of other nations 
trading with the American ports ; and by a clause of espeeial 
atrocity, the commanders of the British ships of war were em- 
powered to seize the crews of all American vessels, and compel 
them, under pain of being treated as mutineers, to serve against 
their countrymen. 

All these things contributed to sever the colonies from am- 
icable connection with England, and to make the prospect of 
reconciliation appear strange and remote. Separation, it was 
plausibly said, was the act of the British Parliament itself, 
which had thrown the thirteen colonies out of the protection 
of the Crown. But another and more practical consideration 
concurred with the foregoing in producing the Declaration of 
Independence. One of the gravest of the questions which were 
agitating the Revolutionary party was the expediency of asking 
for foreign, and especially for FVench assistance. France had 
hitherto been regarded in America, even more than in England, 
as a natural enemy. She was a despotic Power, and could not 
therefore, have much real sympathy with a struggle for con- 
stitutional liberty. Her expulsion from America had been for 
generations one of the first objects of American patriots ; and 
if she again mixed in American affairs, it was natural that she 
should seek to regain the province she had so lately lost. If 
America was destined to be an independent Republic, nothing 
could be more dangerous than to have a military and aggressive 
colouy belougiug to the most powerful despotism in Europe 
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planted on her frontiers. . . . The questions of a . French 
alliance and of a declaration of independence were thus indis- 
solubly connected. In the autumn of 1776 a motion was made 
in Congress, and strongly supported by John Adams, to send 
ambassadors to France, lint Congress still shrank from so 
formidable a step, though it agreed, after long debates and 
hesitation, to form a secret committee ‘to correspond with 
friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the 
world.’ 

... It belongs rather to the historian of America than to 
the historian of England to recount in detail the various steps 
that led immediately to the Declaration of Independence. . • . 
John Adams was now the most powerful advocate, while John 
Dickenson was the chief opponent of independence. At last, 
however, it was resolved not to show any appearance of dis- 
sension to the world. . . . Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 
whose literary power had been shown in many able State 
papers, had already drawn up the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which, having been revised by Franklin and by John 
Adams, was now submitted to the examination of Congress, 
and was voted after some slight changes on the evening of the 
4th. It proclaimed that a new nation had arisen in the world, 
and that the political unity of the English race was for ever at 
an end. 

W. £. H. Leokt, England in the Eighteenth Century. III. 491-499. 

ELLIS (1887) 

Recalling the fact that in all previous remonstrances and 
petitions, without a single exception, whether coming from a 
convention, an assembly, or a congress, the ministry and Par- 
liament were made to bear the burden of all complaints and 
reproaches, we note with emphasis that in the Declaration of 
Independence, for the first time, “ the present king of Great 
Britain ” is charged the offender. Its scathing invectives in 
its short sentences begin with “ He.” His tools and supporters 
are all lost sight of, passed unmentioned. This substitution of 
the monarch himself as chargeable, through his own persistency, 
witli the whole burden heretofore laid at the door of his advisers 
indicates the necessity which Congress felt of seeming to sever 
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their plain constitutional allegiance to the monarch, and of 
ignoring all dependence on his ministers or Parliament, whose 
supremacy over the colonies they had always denied. Hence 
the tone and wording of all the previous utterances of Congress, 
deferential and even fulsome as they now seem, in sparing the 
king, for the first time, in the Declaration, are changed to give 
the necessary legal emphasis of the capital letters in He. . . . 

On the other side of the water, the Declaration, as “ throw- 
ing oflf the mask of hypocrisy ” by the patriots, was a very 
painful shock to many who had been most friendly and earnest 
champions of the cause of the colonists. The members of the 
opposition in Parliament and in high places were taunted by 
the supporters of Gk)vernment for all their pleading in behalf 
of rebels. And when, besides the bold avowal of independence, 
the added measures of a suspension of all commerce with Great 
Britain, and an alliance of the patriots witli the hereditary 
enemy of their mother country, came to the knowledge of those 
who bad been our friends, the consternation which it caused 
them was but natural. . . . What is there to be said, either by 
way of explanation or of justification, of the course ascribed to 
the patriots? It is well to admit freely that there was much 
said, if not done, that had the seeming of duplicity and insin- 
cerity, of secrecy of design and of sinuous dealing. And after 
yielding all that can be charged of this, we may insist that, in 
reality, it was nothing beyond the seeming. Neither disguise, 
nor duplicity, nor hypocrisy, nor artful or cunning intrigue, 
in any shape or degree, was availed of by the patriots. The 
result to which they were led was from the first natural and 
inevitable, and it was reached by bold and honest stages, in 
thinking out and making sure of their way. The facts are all 
clearly revealed to us in their course of development. The 
maturing of opinion, till what had been repelled as a calamity 
was accepted as a necessity, is traceable through the changing 
events of a few heavily burdened years, if not even of months 
and days, to say nothing of the symptoms of it which a keen 
perception may discover during the career of four generations of 
Englishmen on this continent. Its own natural stages of growth 
were reached just at the time that it was attempted to bring it 
under check by artificial restraint of the home government 
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That government compelled the colonists to ask themselves the 
two questions : first, if they were anything less than English- 
men; and further, if their natural rights were any less than 
those of men. 

Gbobue B. B 1 .LI 8 , in WiKsoa, Narrative and Critical History of America. 
VI. 247. 


USES (1896) 

Ko one who is familiar with the essential features of Amer- 
ican political life can for a moment suppose that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was brought about by any lees weighty 
force than the settled conviction of the people that the priceless 
treasure of self-government could be preserved by no other 
means. It was but slowly that this unwelcome conviction grew 
upon the people ; and owing to local differences of circumstances 
it grew more slowly in some places than in others. Prescient 
leaders, too, like the Adamses and Franklin and Lee, made 
up their minds sooner than other people. Even those con- 
servatives who resisted to the last, even such men as John 
Dickinson and Robert Morris, were fully agreed with their op- 
ponents as to the principle at issue between Great Britain and 
America, and nothing would have satisfied them short of the 
total abandonment by Great Britain of her pretensions to im- 
pose taxes and revoke chartere. Upon tliis fundamental point 
there was very little difference of opinion in America. As to 
the related question of independence, the decision, when once 
reached, was everywhere alike the reasonable result of free and 
open discussion ; and the be.st {mssible illustration of this is the 
fact that not even in the darkest days of the war already begun 
did any state deliberately propose to reconsider its action in 
the matter. 

JoHH Bibke, .American Reooltttion. I. 196. 
nODGE (1899) 

The Declaration when published was read to the army under 
Washington and received by the soldiers with content. It was 
a satisfaction to them to have the reality for which they were 
fighting put into words and oflScially declared. It was read 
also formally and with some ceremony in public places, in all 
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■ the chief towns of the colonies, and was received by the people 
cordially and heartily, but without excitement. There was no 
reason why it should have called forth much feeling, for it 
merely embodied public opinion already made up, and'' was ex- 
pected by the loyalist minority. Yet despite its general accept- 
ance, which showed its political strength, it was a great and 
memorable document. From that day to this it has been 
listened to with reverence by a people who have grown to be a 
great nation, and equally from that day to this it has been the 
subject of severe criticism. The reverence is right, the criti- 
cism misplaced and founded on misunderstanding. 

HjsKBir Cabot 1x>i>ob, American Revolution. I. 499. 
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Chapteb XV 

THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
SUGGESTIONS 

Fsom July 4th, 1776, the United States of America were governed 
by a Continental or General Congress until March 1, 1781, when the 
States adopted a constitution, called the “ Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union between the States.’* The “ Articles *' had been 
made by the States only : Congress continued to govern or pretended 
to govern by these “Articles” until March 4th, 1789: but in the 
meanwhile the constitution had no given power to execute the laws or 
to pass judgment upon the acts of the government. The document 
is supposed to have been drafted by John Dickinson of Delaware, but 
as the work of the committee was done in secret and has never been 
reported the point cannot be determined. 

The inadequacy of this frame of government proved to be most 
unsatisfactory. Five years of construction, six years of struggling 
existence, mark the life of the Articles, but they died only to give 
birth to a greatly improved constitutional document. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 

DOCUMENT 

Articles of Confederation ( 1776 - 1778 ) 

Nov. 15, 1777.— ARTICLES AGREED TO BY 
CONGRESS 

A copy of the Confederation being made out 
and sundry amendments made in the diction with- 
out altering the sense the same was agreed to & is 
from original as follows : 

July 9, 1778. —ARTICLES OF CONFEDERA- 
TION. (OFFICIAL ENGROSSED TEXT) 
^0 all to ^j^ont 

these Presents shall come, we the undersigned Dele- 
gates of the States affixed to our Names send 


manu- 

scripts). 

Beported 
July 8 th, 
1776. 
Ratified 
March 1st 
1781. 
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.greeting. WlicreaB the Delegates of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled did on 
the fifteenth day of November in the Year of Our 
Lord One thousand seven Hundred and Seventy- 
seven, and in the second Year of the Independence 
of America agree to certain articles of Confedera- 
tion and perpetual Union between the States of 
Newhampshire, Massachusetts-bay, Bhodeisland 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and 
Georgia in the Words following, viz. “ Abticues 
OF Co^FEDEBATiOM' and perpetual Union between 
the States of Newhampshire, Massachusetts-bay, 
Bhodeisland and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina, and Georgia.” 

ABTfcLE I. The Stile of this confederacy shall 
be “The Uhited States op Amebica.” 

Abtici.e II. Each state retains its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence, and every Power, Juris- 
diction and rigid, which is not by this confederation 
expressly delegated to the United States, jn Con- 
gress assembled. 

Abticle III. The said states hereby severally 
enter into a firm league of friendship with each 
other, for their common defence, the security of 
their Liberties, and tlieir mutual and general wel- 
fare, binding themselves to assist each other, 
against all force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sov- 
ereignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever. 

ABTICI.E IV. The better to secure and perpetuate 
mutual friendship and intercourse among the people 
of the different states iu this union, the free in- 
habitants of each of these states, paupers, vaga- 
bonds, and fugitives from Justice excepted, shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free 


Idea of 
statehood 
thus put 
foremost. 


See Constitu- 
tion; 

Preamble. 


Notwith- 
standing this 
clause, vari- 
ous states 
disagreed 
over trade 
and Naviga- 
tion Laws. 
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See Constitu- 
tion, Art. i. 
10 ( 2 ) 


Constitution. 
Art. iv. 2. (2) 


Constitution, 
Art. ir. 1 


Since there 
was no sepa- 
rate execu- 
tive or judi- 
ciary, Con- 
gress became 
tbe sole re- 
pository of 
national 



stitution, 
Art L 1-7 

Constitution 
Arti. 2 
(1, 2, 3) 


citizens in the several states ; and the people of 
each state shall have free ingress and regress to 
and from any other state, and shall enjoy tlierein 
all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject 
to the same duties, impositions and restrictions as 
the inhabitants thereof respectively, provided that 
snch restriction shall not extend so far as to pre- 
vent the removal of property imported into any 
state, to any other state of which the Owner is 
an inhabitant: provided also that no imposition, 
duties or restriction shall be laid by any state, 
on the property of the united states, or either of 
them. 

Ip any Person be guilty of, or charged with 
treason, felony, or other high misdemeanour in any 
state, shall flee from Justice, and be found in any 
of the united states, he shall upon demand of the 
Governor or executive power, of the state from 
which he fled, be delivered up and removed to the 
state having jurisdiction of his offence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of 
these states to the records, acts and judicial pro- 
ceedings of the courts and magistrates of every 
other state. 

Abticle V. For the more convenient manage- 
ment of the general interest of the united states, 
delegates shall be annually appointed in such man- 
ner as the legislature of each state shall direct, to 
meet in Congress on tlie first Monday in November, 
in every year, with a power reserved to each state, 
to recal its delegates, or any of them, at any time 
within the year, and to send others in tlieir stead, 
for the remainder of the Year. 

No state shall be represented in Congress by 
less than two, nor by more than seven Members ; 
and no person shall be capable of being a delegate 
for more than three years in any term of six years ; 
nor shall any person, being a delegate, be capable 
of holding any office under the united states, for 
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which he, or another for his benefit, receives any 
salary, fees or emolument of any kind. 

Each state shall maintain its own delegates in a 
meeting of the states, and while they act as mem- 
bers of the committee of the states. 

In determining questions in the united states, in 
Congress assembled, each state shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in congress shall Constitution, 
not be impeached or questioned in any Court, or ® ( 0 
place out of Congress, and the members of Con- 
gress shall be protected in their persons from ar- 
rests and imprisonments, during the time of their 
going to and from, and attendance on congress, 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Article VI. No state without the Consent of Constitution, 
the united states in congress assembled, shall send 
any embassy to, or receive any embassy from, or 
enter into any conference, agreement, alliance or 
treaty with any King, prince, or state; nor shall 
any person holding any office of profit or trust 
under the united states, or any of them, accept of 
any present, emolument, office or title of any kind 
whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state ; 
nor sliall the united states in congress assembled, 
or any of them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more states shall enter into any treaty, Notwith- 
confederation or alliance whatever between them, standing this 
without the consent of the united states in congress oompa’ct was 
assembled, specifying accurately the purpose for made be- 
which the same is to be entered into and how long 
it shall continue. Virginia. 

No state shall lay any imposts or duties, which This crippled 
may interfere with any stipulations in treaties, en- the treaty- 
tered into by the united states in congress assem- power.® 
bled, with any king, prince, or state, in pursuance 
of any treaties already proposed by congress, to 
the courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept np in time of 
peace by any state, except such number only, as 
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Coastitation, shall be deemed necessary by the anited states iu 
Art. 1. 10 congress assembled, for the defence of snch state, 
' '' or its trade ; nor shall any body of forces be kept 

up by any state, in time of peace, except such 
number only, as in the judgment of the united 
states, in congress assembled, shall be deemed 
requisite to garrison the forts necessary for the 
defence of such state; but every state shall always 
keep up a well regulated and disciplined militia, 
sufllciontly armed and accoutred, and shall provide 
and constantly have ready for use, in public stores, 
a due number of field pieces and tents, and a proper 
quantity of arms, ammunition and camp equipage. 

No state shall engage in any war without the 
consent of the united states in congress assembled, 
Xotwith- _ unless such state be actually invaded by enemies, 
clftus^eor- ^***^1^ have received certain advice of a resolution 
gia made war being formed by some nation of Indians to invade 
Trith'^Cr»Bk state, and the danger is so imminent as not 

Indians. admit of a delay, till the united states in con- 

gress assembled can be consulted; nor shall any 
state grant commissions to any ships or vessels of 
war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, except it be 
after a declaration of war by the united states in 
congress assembled, and then only against the 
kingdom or state and the subjects thereof, against 
which war has been so declared, and under snch reg- 
ulations as shall be established by the united states 
in congress assembled, unless such state be infested 
by pirates, in which case vessels of war may be 
fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long as 
the danger shall continue, or until the united states 
in congress assembled shall determine otherwise. 

Aeticlb VII. When land-forces are raised by 
any state for the common defence, all officers of 
or under the rank of colonel, shall be appointed 
by the legislature of each state respectively by 
whom such forces shall be raised, or in such man- 
ner as such state shall direct, and all vacancies 
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shall be filled up by the state which first made the 
appointmeut 

Article VIIT. All charges of war, and all other 
expences that shall be incurred for the common 
defence or general welfare, and allowed by the 
united states in congress assembled, shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasury, which shall be 
supplied by the several states, in proportion to the 
value of all land within each state, granted to or 
surveyed for any Person, as such land and the 
buildings and improvements thereon shall be esti- 
mated according to such mode as the united states 
in congress assembled, shall, from time to time, 
direct and appoint. The taxes for paying that 
proportion shall be laid and levied by the authority 
and direction of the legislatures of the several states 
within the time agreed upon by the united states in 
congress assembled. 

Article IX. The united states in congress as- 
sembled, shall have the sole aud exclusive right and 
power of determining on peace and war, except in 
the cases mentioned in the sixth article — of sending 
and receiving ambassadors — entering into treaties 
and alliances, provided that no treaty of commerce 
shall be made whereby the legislative power of the 
respective states shall be restrained from imposing 
such imposts and duties on foreigners, as their own 
people are subjected to, or from prohibiting the 
exportation or importation of any species of goods 
or commodities whatsoever — of establishing rules 
for deciding in all oases, what captures on land or 
water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes 
taken by land or naval forces in the service of the 
united states shall be divided or appropriated — of 
granting letters of marque and reprisal in times of 
peace — appointing courts for the trial of piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas and estab- 
lishing courts tor receiving and determining finally 
appeals in all cases of captures, provided that no 

14 


Th|^ system 
of requisi- 
tions on the 
States proved 
totally inade- 
quate, and 
led to con- 
stant fric- 
tion. Com- 
pare taxation 
clause here 
with Consti- 
tution, Art. 

1 . 8 ( 1 ) 


Increase of 
power in 
Congress in 
Constitution 
Art. i. 8 (Il- 
ls). 
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Constitution 

Art-llL 


This was a 
clumsy 
meth<m and 
was used but 
once. 


member of congress shall be appointed a judge of 
any of the said courts. 

The united states in congress assembled shall 
also be the last resort on appeal in all disputes and 
differences now sabsisting or that hereafter may 
arise between two or more states concerning bound- 
ary, jurisdiction or any other cause whatever ; which 
authority shall always be esercised in the manner 
following. Whenever the legislative or executive 
authority or lawful agent of any state in controversy 
with another shall present a petition to congress, 
stating the matter in question and praying for a 
hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order of 
congress to the legislative or executive authority of 
the other state in controversy, and a day assigned 
for the appearance of the parties by their lawful 
agents, who shall then be directed to appoint by 
joint consent, commissioners or judges to constitute 
a court fur hearing and determining the matter in 
question : but if they cannot agree, congress shall 
name three persons out of each of the united states, 
and from the list of such per.sons each party shall 
alternately strike out one, the petitioiiei’s beginning, 
until the number shall be reduced to thirteen ; and 
from that nutnl)er not less than seven, nor more 
than nine names as congress shall direct, shall in 
the presence of congress be drawn out by lot, and 
the persons whose names shall be so drawn or any 
five of tliem, shall be commissioners or judges, to 
hear and finally determine the controversy, so always 
as a major ])art of the judges wlio shall hear the 
cause shall agree in the determination : and if either 
party shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, 
without shewing reasons, which congress shall judge 
sufficient, or beiug present shall refuse to strike, the 
congress shall proceed to nominate three persons out 
of each state, and the secretary of congress shall 
strike in behalf of such party absent or refusing ; 
and the judgment and sentence of the court to be 
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appointed, in the manner before prescribed, shall 
be final and conclusive ; and if any of the parties 
shall refuse to submit to the authority of such court, 
or to appear or defend their claim or cause, the 
court shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sen- 
tence, or judgment, which shall in like manner be 
final and decisive, the judgment or sentence and 
other proceedings being in either case transmitted 
to congress, and lodged among the acts of congress 
for the security of the parties concerned : provided 
that every commissioner, before he sits in judgment, 
shall take an oath to be administered by one of the 
judges of the supreme or superior court of the state, 
where the cause shall be tried, “well and truly to 
hear and determine the matter in question, accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, without favour, 
affection or hope of reward : ” provided also that no 
state shall be deprived of territory for the benefit 
of the united states. 

All controversies concerning the private right of Wyoming 
soil claimed under different grants of two or more 
states, whose jurisdictions as they may respect such 
lands, and the states which passed such grants are 
adjusted, the said grants or cither of them being at 
the same time claimed to have originated antecedent 
to such settlement of jurisdiction, shall on the peti- 
tion of either party to the congress of the united 
states, be finally determined as near asmaybe in the 
same manner as is before pre8cril)ed for deciding 
disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction between 
different states. 

Thk united states in congress assembled shall Paper money 
also have the sole and exclusive right and power of 
regulating the alloy and value of coin struck by Act8,’shays’s 
their own authority, or by that of the respective Eebellion. 
states — fixing the standard of weights and meas- 
ures throughout the United States — regulating the 
trade and manageing all affairs with the Indians, not 
members of any of the states, provided that the 
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legislative right of any state within its own limits 
be not infringed or violated — establishing and 
regulating post-offices from one state to another, 
throughout all the united states, and exacting such 
postage on the papers passing thro’ the same as 
may be requisite to defray the expences of the said 
office — appointing all officers of the laud forces, in 
the service of the united states, excepting regimen- 
tal officers — appointing all the officers of the naval 
forces, and commissioning all officers whatever in 
the service of the united states — making rules for 
the government and regulation of the said land and 
naval forces, and directing their operations. 

This Com- Till; united states in congress assembled shall 
States was^^ authority to appoint a committee, to sit in the 
failure. recess of congress, to be denominated “ A Committee 
of the States,” and to consist of one delegate from 
each state ; and to appoint such other committees 
and civil officers as may be necessary for manage- 
ing the general affairs of the united states under 
their direction — to appoint one of their number to 
preside, provided that no person be allowed to serve 
in the office of president more than one year in any 
term of three years; to ascertain the necessary 
sums of Money to be raised for the service of the 
united states, and to appropriate and apply the 
same for defraying the public expences — to borrow 
money, or emit bills on the credit of the united 
states, transmitting every half year to the respec- 
tive states an account of the sums of money so bor- 
rowed or emitted, — to build and equip a navy — 
to agree upon the number of land forces, and to 
make requisitions from each state for its quota, in 
proportion to the number of white inhabitants in 
such state ; which requisition shall be binding, and 
thereupon the legislature of each state shall appoint 
the regimental officers, raise the men and cloath, 
arm and equip them in a soldier like manner, at the 
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'expence of the united states; and the oflicers and 
men so cloathcd, armed and equipped shall march 
to the place appointed, and within the time agreed , 
ou by the united states in congress assembled : But Seditious 
if the united states in congress assembled shall, on 
consideration of circumstances judge proper that (Bhode 
any state should not raise men, or should raise a Island in 
smaller number than its quota, and that any other ^ '' 

state should raise a greater number of men than the 
quota thereof, such extra number shall be raised, 
ofllcered. cloathed, armed and equipped in the same 
manner as the quota of such state, unless the legis- 
lature of such state shall judge that such extra 
number cannot be safely spared ont of the same, 
in which case they shall raise officer, cloath, arm 
and equip as many of such extra number as they 
judge can be safely spared. And the officers and 
men so cloathed, armed and equipped, shall march 
to the place appointed, and within the time agreed 
on by the united states in congress assembled. 

The united states in congress assembled shall The nine 
never engage in a war, nor grant letters of marque 
and reprisal in time of peace, nor enter into any requiring a 
treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor regulate 
the value thereof, nor ascertain the suras and ex- states) 
pences necessary for the defence and welfare of the was a serious 
united states, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor 
borrow money on the credit of the united states, legislation, 
nor appropriate money, nor agree upon the number 
of vessels of war, to be built or purchased, or the 
number of land or sea forces to bo raised, nor 
appoint a eommauder-in-chief of the army or navy, 
unless nine states assent to the same : nor shall a 
question on any other point, except for adjourning 
from day to day be determined, unless by the 
votes of a majority of the united states in congress 
assembled. 

The congress of the unitcnl states shall have 
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power to adjourn to any time within the year, 
and to any place within the united states, so that 
no period of adjonrnmeut be for a longer duration 
than the space of six months, and shall publish the 
Journal of their proceedings monthly, except such 
parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances or mili- 
tary operations, as in their judgment require se- 
crecy: and the yeas and nays of the delegates of 
each state on any question shall be entered on the 
Journal, when it is desired by any delegate; and 
the delegates of a state, or any of them, at his or 
their request shall be furnished with a transcript of 
the said Journal, except such parts as are above 
excepted, to lay before the legislatures of the 
several states. 

Article X. The committee of the states, or 
any nine of them, shall be authorized to execute, in 
the recess of congress, such of the powers of con- 
gress as the united states in congress assembled, by 
the consent of nine states, shall from time to time 
think expedient to vest them with; provided that 
no power be delegated to the said committee, for 
the exercise of which, by the articles of confedera- 
tion, the voice of nine states in the congress of the 
united states assembled is requisite. 

Article XL Caeada acceding to this confeder- 
ation, and joining in the measures of the united 
states, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all 
the advantages of this union : but no other colony 
shall be admitted into the same, unless such ad- 
mission be agreed to by nine states. 

As the Unit- Article XII. All bills of credit emitted, monies 
li^^inde- debts contracted by, or under tlie 

pendent tax- authority of congress, before the assembling of the 
ttfs^lal^’ states, in pursuance of the present confedera- 

was of very tion, shall be deemed and considered as a charge 
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•against the nuited states, for payment and satisfao- Uttlo ac- 
tion whereof the said united states, and the public 
faith are hereby solemnly pledged. 

Aktiolb Xlll. Eveuy state shall abide by the This clause 
determinations of the united states in congress Jtantl^*** 
assembled, on all questions which by this confedera- broken 
tion are submitted to them. And the Articles of ^e'^^ness m 
this confederation shall be inviolably observed by the central 
every state, and the union shall be perpetual ; nor government, 
shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made 
in any of them ; unless such alteration be agreed to 
in a congress of the united states, and be afterwards 
confirmed by the legislatures of every state. 

anh OTfjeteas it hath pleased the Great Govebt 
Non of the World to incline the hearts of the legis- 
latures we respectively represent in congress, to 
approve of, and to authorize us to ratify the said 
articles of confederation and perpetual uuion. Itnotn 
gt that we the undersigned delegates, by virtue of 
the power and authority to us given for that pur- 
pose, do by these presents, in the name and in 
behalf of our respective constituents, fully and 
entirely ratify and confirm each and every of the 
said articles of confederation and perpetual union, 
and all and singular the matters and things therein 
contained : And we do further solemnly plight and 
engage the faith of our respective constituents, that 
they shall abide by the determinations of the united 
states in congress assembled, on all questions, 
which by the said confederation are submitted to 
them. And that the articles thereof shall be in- 
violably observed by the states we respectively 
represent, and that the uuion shall be perpetual. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands 
in Congress. Done at Philadelphia in the state of 
Pennsylvania the ninth Day of July in the Year of 
our Lord one Thousand seven Hundred and Seventy 
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eight, and in the third year of the independence of 
America. 


On the part da 
behi^ of tlifi 
State of Dela* 
ware 

on the part and 
behaU of the 
State of Mary- 
land 


On the Part and 
Behalf of the 
State of Yir- 
giuia 


on the part and 
Behau of the 
State of Ko< 
Carolina 


On the paxt and 
behalf of the 
State of South- 
Garolina 


On the part and 
behalf of tlie 
State of Oeor* 


Thoa M: Kean 
Feb l± mo 
John Dickinaon, 
Hoy otU 1779 
Nicholas Van 
. Dylce, 

John HaiiBon 
HurchlatlTSl 
Daniel Carroll, 
do. 

' Bicliard Henry 
X«ee 

John Banniater 
Thoinae Adams 
Jno Harvle 
Frauds Light- 
^ foot lee 
John Penn July 
2lBt 1778 
Corns Harnett 
, Jno. Williams 
' Henry leurens. 
w nimm Henry 
Drayton 
Juo. Mathews 
Richd Hudson 
Thotf. Heyward 
Junr. 

Jno Walton 94tb 
July 1778 
Kdwd. Tolfalr. 
Kdwd. Laug- 
worthy. 


Jodah Bartlett, 
John Wentwortti 
Junr august 
8th 1778 
John Hancock. 
Samuel Adams 
Klbridge Oerry. 
Fnmces Dana 
JamoB Lovell 
Samuel Holtexu 


William Bllery 
Henry Merchant 
John Collins 


Roger Sherman, 
Hunting- 

ton 

Oliver Woloott 
Titus Hosmer 
Andrew Steams 
Jas Duane. 

Fraa Lewis 
Wm Duer. 

Gout. Morris, 


Jno Witherspoon 
Nath. Scudifer 


Robt Morris. 
Daniel Robeiv 
deau 

Jon. Bayard 
Smith 

William Clingan 
Joseph Reed. 
22d July 1778 


on the part & 
behalf of 
State of New 
Hampshire 

on the part and 
behalf of the 
State of Maasa- 
chttsetts Bay 

On the part and 
behalf of tire 
State of Bhode- 
iBiftnd and 
Providence 
Plantations 

on the Part and 
behalf of the 
State of Gon- 
neotiont 

On the Fart and 
Behalf of the 
State of New 
York 

On the Part and 
in Behalf of 
the State of 
New Jersey. 
Novr. 26. 1778 


On the part and 
behi^ of the 
State of Penn- 
eylvania 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

PKLATIAH WEBSTER (1784) 

The articles of our federal union were drawn up by Con- 
gress, and adopted by the states, amidst the confusions of a 
most bloody, cruel, and unnatural war, when the attention of 
Congress who drew, and the slates who adopted them, was 
frequently drawn off by continnal alarms, burning of towns, 
slaughter, and bloodshed. No marvel then that every incon- 
viency attending them when reduced into practice, could not be 
foreseen, either by those who drew, or those who adopted 
them ; at which period, it would not have been well accepted, 
had atij^ one discovered, and liad ventured to call into ques- 
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tion, tbe propriety of any one of the thirteen articles of our 
confederation. 

It may therefore be advisable, now that we are released of 
the distressing scenes of war, deliberately to examine, revise, 
correct and amend them, in every instance, in which when 
reduced into practice, they may be found — inconsistent with 
each other — not capable of being carried into execution — or 
inconsistent with the general sense and understanding of those 
who adopted them. . . . 

The true end and design of our confederation I take to be this, 
viz. To unite the strength of the separate states under Con- 
gress as their general Head, and to delegate to them tbe 
direction of the operations of our military find naval forces 
against the power of Great Britain. . . . And this I take it 
was the general sense and understanding of the states who 
adopted the articles of our federal union, and the whole tenor 
of the articles themselves support this opinion. . . . Congress 
are to determine the number of troops necessary for the ser- 
vice of the states. . . . What service? The service of the war 
and general defence . . . and for tlnit end they were to nnike 
requisition to each state for their quota, “ and to ascertain the 
necessary sums of money to be raised for the service ” of the 
war, and to appropriate and apply the stiinc ; that matter not 
being comp.atible to any pai'ticiilar state, by constitution is 
vested in congress, whose right it properly is, and is expressly 
delegated to them. . . . 

The form of government planned by Congress, and adopted 
by the states, is the only form wc could adopt under our 
circumstances: And the honor and dignity of Congress, as a 
private citizen, I am determined to support, as much as the 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence of the states, and 
every power, junsdiction and right, which they have not ex- 
pressly delegated to Congress. But as every deviation from 
the articles of our federal union makes a dangerous precedent 
in future, the defects in the articles of confedoi’ation can be 
known only by practice : And it is time enough to make 
alterations in our system of government, when the defects are 
made evident. 

Felatiau Wbbstku, Remarks On a rampMet. 11, 24, 39: 
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WASHTHflTOir (1786-1787) 

To Henry Lee, in Congress. 

Mt. Vernon, 31 October, 1786. 

Mr Dear Sib, . . . Influence is no government. Let us have 
one by which our lives, liberties, and properties will be secured, 
or let us know the worst at once. Under these impressions, 
my humble opinion is, that there is a call for decision. . . . 
Let the reins of government then be braced and held with a 
steady hand, and every violation of the constitution be repre- 
hended. If defective, let it be amended, but not suffered to be 
trampled upon whilst it has an existence. . . . 

To John Gay. 10 March 1787. 

Dear Sir, . . . How far the revision of the federal system, 
and giving more adequate powers to congress may be productive 
of an eflBcient government, 1 will not under my present view 
of the nature, presume to decide. . . . Among men of reflec- 
tion, few will be found I believe, who are not beginning to 
think that our system is more perfect in theory than in prac- 
tice ; and that notwithstanding the boasted virtue of America 
it is more probable we shall exhibit the best melancholy proof, 
that mankind are competent to their own government without 
the means of coercion in the sovereign. . . . 

To James Madison, in Congress. 

31 March, 1787. 

Mt Dear Sir, . . . That a thorough reform of the present 
system is indispensable, none, who have capacities to jndge, 
will deny ; and with hand [and heart] I hope the business will 
be essayed in a full convention. After which, if more powers 
and more decision is not found in the existing form, if it still 
wants enei^y and that secrecy and desp.atch . . . which is char- 
acteristic of good government, and if it shall be found, . . . 
that Congress will, upon all proper occasions, exert the powers 
which are given, with a firm and steady hand, instead of fritter- 
ing them back to the States, where the members, in place of 
viewing themselves in their national character, are too apt to 
be looking, — I say, after this essay is made, if the system 
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proves inefficient, conviction of tbe necessity of a change will 
be disseminated among all classes of the people. Then, and 
not till then, in my opinion, can it be attempted without 
involving all the evils of civil discord. ... 

Gboboe Washington, Workt. II. 76-133. 

HAJilLTOH (1780) 

But the Confederation itself is defective, and requires to be 
altered. It is ucitlier fit for war nor peace. The idea of an 
uncontrollable sovereignty in each State over its internal police 
will defeat the other powers given to Congress, and make our 
union feeble and precarious. There are instances without num- 
ber where acts, necessary for the general good, and which rise 
out of the powers given to Congress, must interfere with the 
internal police of tbe States ; and there are as many instances 
in which the particular States by arrangements of internal 
police, can effectually, though indirectly, counteract the ar- 
rangements of Congress. You have already had examples of 
this, for which I refer yon to your owu memory. 

The Confederation gives the States, individually, too mueli 
influence in the affairs of the army. They should have nothing 
to do with it. The entire formation and dis[K>Bal of our mili- 
tary forces ought to belong to Congress. It is an essential 
cement of the union ; and it ought to be the policy of Congress 
to destroy all ideas of State attachments in the army, and make 
it look up wholly to them. For this purpose all appointments, 
promotions, and provisions, whatsoever, ought to be made by 
them. It may be apprehended that this may be dangerous to 
liberty. But nothing appears more evident to me than that we 
run much greater risk of having a weak and disunited federal 
government, tlian one which will be able to usurp upon the 
rights of the people. 

Alexandbb Hamilton, Worts. I. 205. 
rnFFBaSOX (1821) 

Our first essay, in America, to establish a federative govern- 
ment had fallen, on trial, very short of its object. During the 
war of Independence, while the pressure of an external enemy 
hooped us together, and their enterprises kept us uecessarily 
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OD the alert, the spirit of the people, excited by danger, was a 
supplement to the Confederation, and urged them to zealous 
exertions, whetlier claimed by that instrument or not; but, 
when peace and safety were restored, and every man became 
engaged iu useful and profitable occupation, less atteution was 
paid to the calls of Congress. The fundamental defect of the 
Confederation was, that Congress was not authorized to act 
immediately on the peoide, and by its own othcors. Their 
power was only requisitory, and these requisitions were ad- 
dressed to the several Legislatures, to be by them carried into 
execution, without otlier coercion than the mural piduciple of 
duty. This allowed, in fact, a negative to every Legislature, 
on every measure proposed by Congress; a negative so fre- 
quently exercised iu practice, as to benumb the action of the 
Feder^ government, and to render it inefficient in its general 
objects, and more especially in pecuniary and foreign concerns. 
The want, too, of a separation of the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judiciary functions, worked dlsadvantageously in practice. 
Yet this state of things afforded a happy augury of the future 
march of our Confederacy, when it was seen that the good sense 
aud good dispositions of the people, as soon as they perceived 
the incompetence of their first compact, instead of leaving its 
correction to insurrectioii and civil war, agreed, with one voice, 
to elect deputies to a general Convention, who should peace- 
ably meet and agree on such a Constitution as “would ensure 
peace, justice, liberty, the common defence and general welfare.” 

Thoxa.8 Jbffbbbon, Works. I. 78. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

BTORT (1833) 

The last defect which seems worthy of enumeration, is, that 
the confederation never had a ratification of the People. Upon 
this objection, it will be sufficient to quote a single passage 
from the Federalist, as it affords a very striking commen- 
tary upon some extraordinary doctrines recently promulgated. 
“ Besting on no better foundation than the consent of tlie state 
legislatures, it [the confederation] has been exposed to frequent 
and intricate questions concerning the validity of its powers ; 
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and has, in some Instances, given birth to the enormous doctrine 
of a right of legislative repeal. Owing its ratification to a law 
of a state, it has been contended, that tlie same authority might 
repeal the law, by which it was ratified. Howevef gross a 
heresy it may be to maintain, that a party to a compact has a 
right to revoke tliat compact, the doctrine itself has had re- 
spectable advocates. The possibility of a question of this 
nature praves the necessity of laying the foundations of our 
national government deeper, than in the mere sanction of dele- 
gated authority. The fabric of American empire ought to rest 
on the solid basis of the conaent of tlie people. The streams of 
national power ought to fiow immediately from that pure, 
original fountain of all legitimate authority.” 

Joseph Stoby, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States. 103. 

3 . A. JAMESON (1866) 

The Constitution of the Confederation, therefore, when rati- 
fied in the manner explained, was an entirely legitimate one; 
that is, it was proposed to the constituent bodies to be governed 
by it, and by the latter ratified and confirmed by an express 
vote ; but it was legitimate only for what it purported to be — a 
league between States, and not a national Constitution, in the 
proper sense of the word. Tested by the principles that 
should preside over the formation of a Oonstitiiiion, it was, in its 
inception, not legitimate, for it wanted the sanction of the 
people, who, as distinct from their governments, arc alone the 
constituents, or have power to ratify the Constitution. . . . 
Such was the first essay of our fathers in framing a govern- 
ment for United America. The system resulting from it, the 
joint product of inexperience and State jealousy, came soon to 
merit the general contempt from its weakness. . . . 

There is scarcely a function of a good government in which 
it would not have proved itself altogether wanting. 

John A. Jameson, Treatise on Constitutional Conventions. 147-148. 

MULFOBD (1870) 

The Declaration of Independence was the act of the whole 
people ; it calls the Americans one people, and its salutation is 
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to them as fellow citizens. There is in it the assumption of no 
separate rights, and the record of no separate wrongs. The 
Declaration in its conception transcends the spirit of any of 
these separate commanities, and was beyond their separate 
grasp. It was by the whole people that the war was carried 
on, and victory was won, and peace was established for the 
people. There was in these events beyond argument the evi- 
dence of the divine guidance of the people. 

. . . The subsequent circumstance of the deepest significance 
is that the people sought to realize its purpose under the articles 
of a confederation. It was the assumption of a confederate 
principle, although in the nature of things it induced inevitable 
contradictions ; thus, while the separate States arc represented 
as sovereign, they are not so in reality, but the attributes of 
political sovereignty are withdrawn from them ; then also the 
articles are called the Articles of Confederation, but they arc 
also described as articles of perpetual union; the acts which 
were then performed under the articles were incongruous with 
a confederate conception, and thus the Congress of the people 
proceeded to enact laws as if invested with positive powers, 
and thus the great seal of the United States with its legend of 
unity was adopted; and treaties were confirmed by the Con- 
gress, in which the nation was bound by obligations to other 
nations, and the whole people was held by them ; under these 
articles also, — so far was the condition removed from an act- 
ual sovereignty in the separate communities, — in the highest 
issues, and those which involved the very being of the people, 
the ultimate determination was with nine of the thirteen com- 
manities, and this formal political action was imperative over 
tlie whole. But the fact of the most enduring import is that 
these articles of confederation had no continuance; but after 
a very brief period of confusion and disaster they fell away, 
partly through their inherent weakness, and partly because thej' 
did not correspond to the real constitution, and could not em- 
body the real spirit and purpose of the people. 

Eusha. Mclforo, The Nation, 331-333;. 
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TON HOLST (1876) 

On the fourth of July, the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, the import of which, as has been already remarked, 
was in accordance with the resolution of the 10th of June. 
Eight days later, on the 12th of July, the last-named committee 
submitted to congress the draft of the articles of confederation. 
On the 15th of November, 1777, the articles, after they had 
undergone several amendments, were accepted by congress, 
and it was resolved to recommend them to the legislatures of 
the states for adoption. 

. . . The articles of confederation start out with the as- 
sumption that from the date of the Declaration of Independence 
each state became de facto and de jure an independent state, 
competent henceforth to form a confederacy with the other 
states whenever it saw At, and to the extent that it saw fit. 
How this assumption was to be reconciled with the fact that the 
congress had been in existence for years, and had actually ex- 
ercised sovereign power from the first, while the individual 
states had assumed no sovereign attitude, theoretically or prac- 
tically, toward England or other foreign countries, does not 
appear. 

. . . The changes effected by the articles of confederation 
were rather of a negative than of a positive nature. They did 
not give the state which was just coming into being a definite 
form, but they began the work of its dissolution. The essen- 
tial prerogatives which necessarily belong to a political com- 
munity in its relations with other powers, they confided by law 
to confederate authorities, from whom, in practice, they with- 
held all power. On the other hand, they confided all actual 
power to the component parts of the whole, but did not and 
could not for themselves, still less for the whole, give them the 
right to assume the responsibilities or enforce the rights which 
regulate the relations of sovereign states. 

The practical result of this was that the United States tended 
more and more to split up into thirteen independent republics, 
and in the same measure, they virtually ceased to be a member 
of the family of nations bound together by the jus gentium. 
The European powers rightly saw in the Union only a shadow 
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without substance, and besides they bad no occasion and no 
desire to have any relations with the individual states as sove- 
reign bodies. 

Dr. H. Ton Hoi.bt, Constitutional History of (he United States. I. 20-24. 

EAST (1891) 

The Continental Congress took upon itself the management 
of the military, financial, and foreign affairs of the thirteen 
colonies which united in the movement. A year later it took 
the logical step of proclaiming to the world the fact which had 
for months been existent — the independence of the colonies 
from Great Britain. In all these acts the colonies and the 
people acquiesced. An informal but effective confederation 
was thus formed. 

During the five years following acquiescence was not always 
obtained, and the Congress went through the humiliations of a 
body unknown to constitutional law, and inadequately supplied 
with strength. But practically it was a true, though tempo- 
rary government: it made treaties, issued legal tender notes, 
borrowed money, commissioned generals, directed campaigns. 
The practical and the legal inception of the Union is to bo 
found in the acceptance by the people of the work of a body 
without a legal warrant, but nevertheless actually the govern- 
ment of all the thirteen States. 

. . . The government thus established was a Sta.atenbund : 
to us it seems weak; when founded it was bound by the 
strongest federal ties then known. The Congress was a weak 
oigan with all the functions of government; but it was in 
every way superior to the Swiss Diet, and, except in financial 
powers, to the States General of the Netherlands. The powers 
of government were few and feebly sustained ; but they were 
larger than those of the Iloly Roman Empire. The nation 
found a Congress in existence, and as a Congress it was con- 
tinued. The powers committed to it were, in the main, such as 
had previously been exercised by the Continental Congress, and 
such as the colonies had been accustomed to see carried on for 
them by the British Home Government. Even in its defects, 
the Confederation closely resembled its predecessor, the Con- 
tinental Congress ; it was a clumsy contrivance, so far as ex- 
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ecutive and judicial matters were concerned; and it had no 
direct relations with individuals. 

Ai/OBaT Bn8aMEi.L Hast, Federal Government, 54-56. 

HENBY JOKES FOBD (IfiSS) 

The period of the Confederation was one in which the func- 
tions of general government were in abeyance. . . . People 
cared nothing .about the principles on which the government of 
the Confederation was based, because they cared nothing for 
that government. The Congress of the Confederation, al- 
though it remained in existence fourteen years, never took root 
in the affection or respect of the people. Its sittings were pri- 
vate, and its proceedings made no appeal to public opinion. 

Hbithy Jones Fokd, Rise and Growth of American Politics. 36, 37. 

STEVENS (1894) 

On the very day that saw the Declaration put forth, steps 
were taken wliich led to the adoption, in the following year, of 
“Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union,” binding all 
the States in a “ firm league of friendship with each other.” 
This earliest attempt at tlie construction of a national gov- 
ernment established what, as the sequel proved, was neither 
national nor a government. . . . Not to trace its disastrous 
history in detail, enough to say, that its incompetency for aU. 
purposes for which it was established, brought about, after ten 
years of failure, its utter breakdown. 

C. £. Stevens, Sources of the Constitution of the United States. 40. 

riSKE (1894) 

John Dickinson is supposed to have been the principal author 
of the articles of confederation : but as the work of the com- 
mittee was done in secret and has never been reported, the 
point cannot be determined. ... According to the language 
of the articles, the states entered into a firm league of friend- 
ship with each other; and in order to secure and perpetuate 
such fnendship, the freemen of each state were entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of freemen in all the other states. 
Mutual extradition of criminals was established, and iu each 
state full faith and credit was to he given to the records, acts, 

16 
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and judicial proceedings of every other state. This universal 
intercitizenship was what gave reality to the nascent and feeble 
union. In all common business relations of life, the man of 
New Hampshire could deal with the man of Georgia on an 
equal footing before the law. But this was almost the only 
effectively cohesive provision in the whole instrument. 

JOEtN Fibee, Critical Period of Amrican History. 94. 

nsHSB (1897) 

It was unquestionably a very weak government, — a mere 
league with so few of ibe attributes of federalism, and those 
few so restricted, that it was not a federal or a national gov- 
ernment in any true sense of the word. The fashion has pre- 
vailed for a long time of attacking it in very severe terms, and 
even of questioning the patriotism of the men who framed it. 
But we must remember that it was simply a link in a long chain 
of evolution which had been progressing for over a hundred 
years, and continued, os we shall see, in the same steady 
course. It was a great advance on all the plans that had pre- 
ceded it, and, for purposes of development that was all that 
was required. 

The criticisms on its lack of federal power began almost as 
soon as it appeared. When signed by the members of Con- 
gress and sent to the States for ratification in 1778, most of 
those States had finished their new constitutions, on which they 
had been engaged for several years. Constitution-making 
was the order of the day ; everybody was prepared for discus- 
sion, and no previous plan of union received such seiious and 
trained consideration. 

Though the prevailing sentiment seems to have been that not 
enough power was given, there were many who saw in the 
Articles of Confederation a menace to the sovereignty of the 
States. But even this state rights party, while they wished 
greater safegn.ards for local liberty, wanted at the same time 
more power and eflSciency in the general government. 

Sidney Geouoe Fisiinii, The Evolution of the Constitution of the United 
States, 249, 250. 
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CHiLPTEB XVI 

THE KOBTHWEST OBEINANCE (1787) 

suaaESTioNS 

The Ordinance of 1787 contained the essence of all later constitu- 
tional government for national domain. It was by far the most 
important piece of general legislation of the epoch preceding the 
Constitutional Convention. 

The document was the conception of Dr. Manasseh Cutler of Massa- 
chusetts; it was reported to Congress by Nathan Dane, as chairman 
of a committee to whom the subject had been referred, and it was 
passed with almost uo alteration. The question of the competence 
of Congress to pass this frame of goverament has given occasion to 
much argument ; but it is of little moment, as the first Congress 
under the Constitution re-enacted it. 

The picturesque side of history romes out in the study of this docu- 
ment. Witli the exception of the Puritan emigration, perhaps no one 
episode in the growth of America sets forth more distinctly the con- 
ditions, hopes, and aspirations of the people than this movement on 
the part of a body of New Englanders, to open up the Northwest 
Territory. The fact that the territory itself was ceded to the mothei^ 
government hy the different child-states gave a personal interest to 
the frame of laws whereby this territory was to be governed. In the 
perusal of this document it is well to trace the special quality of civil 
rights, Habeas Corpus, trial hy jury, bail, fines and punishments, treat- 
ment of Indians, education, freedom of religion, and emancipation of 
the negro. These enlightened provisions of this Ordinance should bo 
examined carefully as in a measure foreshadowing the doctrines of the 
last three amendments of the Constitution. 

The Northwest Ordinance is in reality a colonial charter, and the 
foundation of the governtuent of our later colonies — usually called 
territories Hence this document has an important relation to the 
problems of colonial government which of late press upon the United 
States. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 
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DOCUMENT 
The Ordinance of 1787 

Journals of An ORDINANCE FOB THE GOVERNMENT of 
TERRITORY of thk UNITED STATES, 
Noeth-West of the RIVER OHIO 

BE IT ORDAINED by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That the said territory, for the 
purposes of temporary government, be one district ; 
subject, however, to be divided into two districts, 
as future circumstances may in the opinion of Con- 
gress, make it expedient. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid. That 
the estates, both of resident and non-resident pro- 
prietors in the said teiTitory, dying intestate, shall 
descend to, and be distributed among their children, 
and the descendants of a deceased child in equal 
parts ; the descendants of a deceased child or 
grandchild, to take the share of their deceased par- 
ent in equal parts among them ; And where there 
shall be no children or descendants, then in equal 
parts to the next of kin, in equal degree ; and 
among collaterals, the children of a deceased brother 
or sister of the intestate, shall have in equal parts 
among them, their deceased parents’ share; and 
there shall in no case be a distinction between kin- 
dred of the whole and half blood; saving iu all 
cases to the widow of the intestate, her third part 
of the real estate for life, and one third part of the 
personal estate ; and this law relative to descents 
and dower, shadl remain in full force until altered 
by the legislature of the district. — And until tlie 
governor and judges shall adopt laws as herein 
after mentioned, estates in the said territory may 
be devised or bequeathed by wills in writing, signed 
and sealed by him or her, in whom the estate may 
be (being of full age) and attested by three wit- 
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nesses; — and real estates may be conveyed by 
lease and release, or bargain and sale, signed, 
sealed, and delivered by the person being of full 
age, in whom the estate may be, and attested by 
two witnesses, provided such wills be duly proved, 
and such conveyances be acknowledged, or the ex- 
ecution thereof duly proved, and be recorded within 
one year after proper magistrates, courts, and reg- 
isters shall be appointed for that purpose ; and per- 
sonal property may be transferred by delivery; 
saving, however, to the French and Canadian in- 
habitants, and other settlers of the Kaskaskies, 
Saint Vincent’s, and the neighbouring villages, who 
have heretofore professed themselves citizens of 
Virginia, their laws and customs now in force 
among them, relative to the descent and convey- 
ance of property. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That 
there shall be appointed from time to time, by Con- 
gress, a governor, whose commission shall continue 
in force for the term of three years, unless sooner 
revoked by Congress, he shall reside in the district, 
and have a freehold estate therein, in one thousand 
acres of land, while in the exercise of his otHcc. 

There shall be appointed from time to time, by 
Congress, a secretary, whose commission shall con- 
tinue in force for four years, unless sooner revoked ; 
he shall reside in the district, and have a freehold 
estate therein, in five hundred acres of laud, while 
in the exercise of his ofiSce ; it shall be his duty to 
keep and preserve the acts and laws passed by the 
legislature, and the public records of the district, 
an<l the proceedings of the governor in his executive 
department ; and transmit authentic copies of such 
acts ami proceedings, every six months, to the sec- 
retary of Congress : There shall also be appointed 
a court to consist of three judges, any two of whom 
to form a court, who shall have a common law juris- 
diction, and reside in the district, and have each 
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therein a freehold estate in five hundred acres of 
land, while in the exercise of their offices’ ; and their 
commissions shall continue in force during good 
behaviour. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, 
shall adopt and publish in the district, such laws of 
the original states, criminal and civil, as may be 
necessary, and best suited to the circumstances of 
the district, and report them to Congress, from time 
to time ; which laws shall be in force in the district 
until the organization of the general assembly 
therein, unless disapproved of by Congress; but 
afterwards the legislature shall have authority to 
alter them as tliey shall think fit. 

The governor for the time being, shall be com- 
mander in chief of the militia, appoint and commis- 
sion all officers in the same, below the rank of 
general officers; all general oilQcers shall be ap- 
pointed and commissioned by Congress. 

Previous to the organization of the general as- 
sembly, the governor shall appoint such magistrates 
and other civil officers, in each county or township, 
as he shall find necessary for tlie preservation of 
the peace and good order in tlie same: After the 
general assembly shall be organized, the powers and 
duties of magistrates and other civil officers shall be 
regulated and defined by the said assembly ; but all 
magistrates and other civil officers, not herein other- 
wise directed, shall, during the continuance of this 
temporary government, be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, tlie 
laws to be adopted or made shall have force in all 
parts of the district, and for the execution of pro- 
cess, criminal and civil, the governor shall make 
proper divisions thereof — and he shall proceed 
from time to time, as circumstances may require, 
to lay out the parts of the district in which the 
Indian titles shall have been extinguished, into 
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oouuties and townships, subject, however, to such 
alterations as may thereafter be made by the legis- 
lature. 

So soon as there shall be five thousand free male Such a gov- 
inhabitants, of full age, in the district, upon giving emiuM^as 
proof thereof to the governor, they shall receive lato. 
authority, with time and place, to elect representa- 
tives from their counties or townships, to represent 
tliem in the general assembly: provided that for 
every five hundred free male inhabitants, there shall 
be one representative, and so on progressively with 
the number of free male inhabitants shall the right 
of representation increase, until the number of rep- 
resentatives shall amount to twenty-five; after 
which the number and proportion of representatives 
shall be regulated by the legislature ; provided that 
no person be eligible or qualified to act as a repre- 
sentative, unless ho shall have been a citizen of one 
of the United States three years, and be a resident 
in the district, or unless he shall have resided in the 
district three years ; and in either case shall like- 
wise hold in his own right, in fee simple, two hun- 
dred acres of land within the same : provided also, 
that a freehold in fifty acres of land in the district, 
having been a citizen of one of the states, and being 
resident in the district, or the like freehold and two 
years residence in the district shall be necessary to 
qualify a man as an elector of a representative. 

The representatives thus elected, shall serve for 
the term of two years ; and in case of the death of 
a representative, or removal from office, the gov- 
ernor shall issue a writ to the county or township, 
for which he was a member, to elect another in his 
stead, to serve for the residue of the term. 

The general assembly, or legislature, shall consist The appoint- 
of the governor, legislative council, and a house of ive council 
representatives. The legislative council shall con- tmio^much" 
sist of five members, to continue in ofllce five years, disliked, 
unless sooner removed by Congress; any three of 
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whom to be a quorum: and the members of the 
conncil shall be nominated and appointed in the fol- 
lowing manner, to wit : As soon as representatives 
shall be elected, the governor shall appoint a time 
and place for them to meet together, and, when 
met, they shall nominate ten persons, residents in 
the district, and each possessed of a freehold in five 
hundred acres of land, and return their names to 
Congress ; five of whom Congress shall appoint and 
commission to serve as aforesaid ; and whenever a 
vacancy shall happen in the council, by death or 
removal from office, the house of representatives 
shall nominate two persons, qualified as aforesaid, 
for each vacancy, and return their names to Con- 
gress; one of whom Congress shall appoint and 
commission for the residue of the term. And every 
five years, foiu: months at least before the expira- 
tion of the time of service of the members of coun- 
cil, the said house shall nominate ten persons, 
qualified as aforesaid, and return their names to 
Congress ; five of whom Congress shall appoint and 
commission to serve as members of the council five 
years, unless sooner removed. And the governor, 
legislative council, and house of representatives, 
shall have authority to make laws, in all cases, for 
the good government of the district, not repugnant 
to the principles and ai tides in this ordinance es- 
tablished. and declared. And all bills having passed 
by a majority in the house, and by a majority in 
the council, shall be referred to the governor for his 
assent ; bnt no bill or legislative act whatever, shall 
be of any force without his assent. The governor 
shall have power to convene, prorogue and dissolve 
the general assembly, when in his opinion it shall 
be expedient. 

The governor, judges, legislative council, sec- 
retary, and such other officers as Congress shall 
appoint in the district, shall take an oath or affirma- 
tion of fidelity, and of office ; the governor before 
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tlie president of Congress, and all other officers be- 
fore the governor. As soon as a legislatnre shall 
be formed in the district, the coancil and house as- 
sembled, in one room, shall have authority, by joint 
ballot, to elect a delegate to Congress, who shall 
have a seat in Congress, with a right of debating, 
but not of voting daring this temporary govern- 
ment. 

And for extending the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty, which form the basis 
whereon these republics, their laws and constitu- 
tions are erected ; to fix and establish those prin- 
ciples as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and 
governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
formed in the said territory : to provide also for the 
establishment of states, and permanent government 
therein, and for their admission to a share in the 
federal councils on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal states, at as early periods as may be consistent 
with the general interesf i 

It is hereby ordained and declared, by the au- This is an 
thority aforesaid. That the following articles shall 
be considered as articles of compact between tbe principle of 
original states, and the people and states in the said limited de- 
territory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by 
common consent, to wit: 

Article the first. No person, demeaning himself 
in a peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever be Freedom of 

molested on account of his mode of worship or ^orship first 

, . . . , . , . time in the 

religions sentiments, in the said territory. federal 

Article the second. Tbe inhabitants of the said government, 
territory, shall always be entitled to the benefits of 
tlie writ of habeas corpus, and of the trial by jury ; 40. 
of a proportionate representation of the people in This artiole. 
the legislature, and of judicial proceedings accord- 
ing to the course of the common law. All persons Constitution 
shall be bailable, unless for capital offences, where 
the proof shall he evident, or the presumption great. ,ras^e out- 
All lines shall be moderate ; and no cruel or unusual growth of 
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punishments shall be inflicted. No man shall be 
deprived of his liberty or property, but by the judg- 
ment of his peers, or the law of the land, and 
should the public exigencies make it necessary, for 
the common preservation, to take any person’s 
properly, or to demand his particular services, full 
compensation shall be made for the same. And in 
the just preservation of rights and property, it is 
understood and declared, that no law ought ever to 
be made, or have force in the said territory, that 
shall in any manner whatever interfere with, or 
affect private contracts or engagements, bona flde, 
and without fraud previously formed. 

Article the third. Religion, morality and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. The utmost 
good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Indians ; their lands and property shall never be 
taken from them without their consent ; and in their 
property, rights and liberty, tliey never shall be in- 
vaded or disturbed, nuloss in just and lawful wars 
authorised by Congress ; but laws founded in 
justice and humanity shall from time to time be 
made, for preventing wrongs being done to them, 
and for preseiwing peace and friendship with 
them. 

Article the fourth. The said territory, and the 
states which may be formed therein, shall forever 
remain a part of this confederacy of the United 
States of America, subject to the articles of con- 
federation, and to such alterations therein, as shall 
be constitutionally made; and to all the acts and 
ordinances of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, conformable thereto. The inhabitants 
and settlers in the said territory, shall be subject to 
pay a part of the federal debts, contracted or to be 
contracted, and a proportional part of the expenoes 
of government, to be apportioned on them by Con- 
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gfess, according to the same common rule and 
measure, by which apportionments thereof shall be 
made on the other states ; and the taxes for paying 
their proportion, shall be laid and levied by the 
authority and direction of the legislatures of the 
district or districts or new states, as in the original 
states, within the time agreed upon by the United 
States in Congress assembled. The legislatures of 
those districts or new states, shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil by the United 
States in Congress assembled, nor with any regula- 
tions Congress may find necessary for securing the 
title in such soil to the bona Me purchasers. No 
tax shall be imposed on lands the property of the 
United States ; and in no case shall non-resident 
proprietors be taxed higher than residents. The 
navigable waters leading into the Missisippi and St. 
Lawrence, and the carrying places between the 
same, shall be common highways, and forever free, 
as well to the inhabitants of the said territory, as to 
the citizens of the United States, and those of any 
other states that may be admitted into the con- 
federacy, without any tax, impost, or duty therefor. 

Article the fifth. There shall be formed in the 
said territory, not less than three, nor more than 
five states; and the boundaries of the states, as 
soon as Virginia shall alter her act of cession, and 
consent to the same, shall become fixed and estab- 
lished as follows, to wit : The western state in the 
said territory, shall be bounded by the Missisippi, 
the Ohio and Wabash rivers; a direct line drawn 
from the Wabash and Post Vincents due north to 
the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada ; and by the said territorial line to the lake 
of the Woods and Missisippi. The middle state 
shall be bounded by the said direct line, the Wabash 
from Post Vincents to the Ohio ; by the Ohio, by a 
direct line drawn due no’’tli from tlie mouth of the 
Great Miami, to tlie said territorial line, and by the 
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said territorial line. The eastern state shall be 
bounded by the last mentioned direct line, the Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line : provided 
however, and it is further understood and declared, 
that the boundaries of these three states, shall be 
subject so far to be altered, that if Congress shall 
hereafter find it expedient, they shall have authority 
to form one or two states in that part of the said 
territory which lies north of an east and west line 
drawn through the soutiierly bend or extreme of 
The Colonial lake Michigan. And whenever any of the said 
status of the states, shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants 
therein, such state shall be admitted, by its dele- 
was intended gates, into the Congress of the United States, on an 
raiy* equal footing with the original states, in all respects 

whatever ; and shall bo at liberty to form a per- 
manent constitution and state government: pro- 
vided the constitution and government so to be 
formed, shall be republican, and in conformity to 
the principles contained in these articles ; and so far 
as it can be consistent with the general interest of 
the confederacy, such admission shall be allowed at 
an earlier period, and when there may be a less 
number of free inhabitants in the state than sixty 
thousand. 


This article 
did not com- 
pletely dedi- 
cate the 
Northwest to 
freedom, 
since slaves 
then in the 
territory 
could be held 
so long as 
they lived, 
hut it was 
practically 
an anti-slav- 
ery clause. 


Article the sixth. There shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted : provided 
always, that any person escaping into the same, 
from whom labour or service is lawfully claimed in 
any one of the original states, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
claiming hie or her labour or service as aforesaid. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That 
the resolutions of the 2.'ld of April, 1784, relative to 
the subject of this ordinance, be, and the same are 
hereby repealed and declared null and void. 
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CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

DAITE (1T8T) ^ 

New York, July 16, 1787. 

Dear Sib : — I am obliged to you for yours of the 11th inst. 
With pleasiu'e I communicate to you what we are doing in Con- 
gress, not so much from a couscionsness that what we do is 
well done, as from a desire that you may be acquainted with 
our proceedings. We have been much engaged in business 
for ten or twelve days past, for a part of which we have had 
8 states. There appears to be a disjiosition to do business ; 
and the arrival of R. H. Lee is of considerable importance. 1 
think his character serves at least in some degree, to check the 
effects of the feeble habits and too [tardy ?] modes of thinking 
in some of his countrymen. We have been employed about 
several objects — the principal ones of which have been the 
Government inclosed, and the Ohio Purchase. The former 
you will see is completed, and the latter will be probably com- 
pleted to-morrow. We tried one day to patch up M. S. P. 
systems of W. Govern’t. Started new ideas, and committed 
the whole to Carrington, Dane, R. H. Lee, Smith, and Kean. 
We met several times, and at last agreed on some principles, 
at least Lee, Smith and myself. We found ourselves rather 
pressed ; the Ohio Company appeared to purchase a large tract 
of the Federal lands — about 6 or 7 millions of acres ; and we 
wanted to abolish the old system, and get a better one for the 
Government of the country — and we finally found it necessary 
to adopt the best system we could get. All agreed, finally, to 
the inclosed, except A. Yates. He appeared in this case, as 
in most others, not to understand the subject at all. I think 
the number of free inhabitants, 60,000, which are requisite 
for the admission of a new State into the Confederacy, is 
too small; but, having divided the whole territory into three 
States, this number appeared to me to be less important. 
Kach State, in the common course of things, must become 
important soon after it shall have that number of inhabitants. 
The Eastern State of the three will probably be the first, 
and more important than the rest, and will, no doubt, be 
settled chiefly by Eastern people; and there is, I think, full 
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an equal chance of its adopting Eastern politics. .When I 
drew the Ordinance, which passed (a few words excepted) 
as I originally formed it, I had no idea the States would agree 
to the Sixth art. prohibiting slavery, as only Massa. of the 
Eastern States was present, and therefore omitted it in the 
draft ; but, finding the Ilonse favourably disposed on this sub- 
ject, after we had completed the other parts, I moved the art., 
which was agreed to without opposition. We are in a fair way 
to fix the terms of our Ohio sale, etc. ; we have been upon it 
steadily three days. The magnitude of the purchase makes us 
very cautious about the terms of it, and the security neces- 
sary to insure the performance of them. 

We have directed the Board to inquire into and report on 
Hothers affairs, etc. 

Massa. Legisa. was prorogued the 7th inst., having con- 
tinued the Tender Act, as it is called, to Jan. 1, 1788, and hav- 
ing passed no other Act of importance, except what, I presume, 
you have seen, respecting the raising of troops, and the powers 
of the Governor to pursue the rebels, etc. 

You ask me how I like my new colleagues. Sedgwick, you 
know, we all esteem, but I fear he will not make his attendance 
an object. Thatcher, I am quite unacquainted with. I do not 
know whether Mr. Otis, at his period of life, and under his mis- 
fortune, will enter with vigour into Federal politics. I wish his 
accounts with the Union had been settled, etc. 

Nothing occurs worth particular notice. 

Your affecta. friend, 

Hon. Eufus King, Esq. N. Dane. 

P. S. — States present: Massa., N. Y., N. J., Delaware, 
Virga., N. Cara., So. Carolina, and Georgia. Brother Holton 
is rather an invalid, is not well able to take an active part in 
business, but I think supports pretty good Eastern politics. 

Nathan Dane, in Cutlers, life of Mcmasseh Cutler. I. 371-373. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

WEBSTEK (1830) 

At the foundation of the constitution of these new North- 
western States lies the celebrated Ordinance of 1787. We 
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are accustomed, Sir, to praise the lawgivers of antiquity ; we 
help to perpetuate the fame of Solon and Lycm^us ; but I 
doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver, ancient or 
modem, has produced effects of more distinct, marked, and 
lasting character than the Ordinance of 1787. That instrument 
was drawn by Nathan Dane, then and now a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. It was adopted, as 1 think I have understood, with- 
out the slightest alteration ; and certainly it has happened to 
few men to be the authors of a political measure of more lai^e 
and enduring consequence. It fixed for ever the character of 
the population in the vast r^ons northwest of the Ohio, by 
excluding from them involuntary servitude. It impressed on 
the soil itself, while it was yet a wilderness, an incapacity to 
sustain any other than freemen. It laid the interdict against 
personal servitude, in original compact, not only deeper than 
all local law, but deeper, also, than all constitutions. Under 
die circumstances then existing, 1 look upon this original and 
seasonable provision as a real good attained. 

Dakxsi. WBasTEB, Worht. HI. 263, 264. 

CHASE (1833) 

By that [ordinance] of 1787, provision was made for suc- 
cessive forms of territorial government, adapted to successive 
steps of advancement in the settlement of the western country. 
It comprehended an intelligible system of law on the descent 
and conveyance of real property, and the transfer of personal 
goods. It also contained five articles of compact between the 
original states, and the people and states of the territory, 
establishing certain great fundamental principles of govern- 
mental duty and private right, as the basis of all future con- 
stitutions and legislation, unalterable and indestructible except 
by that final and common ruin, which as it has overtaken nil 
former systems of human polity, may yet overwhelm our Amer- 
ican union. Never, probably, in the history of the world, did a 
measure of legislation so accurately fulfil, and yet so mightily 
exceed the antic ipations of the legislators. The ordinance has 
been well described, as having been a pillar of cloud by day, 
and of fire by night, in the settlement and government of the 
northwestern states. When the settlers went into the wilder- 
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nesB, they found the law already there. It was impressed upon 
the soil itself, while it yet bore up nothing but the forest. The 
purchaser of land became, by that act, a party to the compact, 
and bound by its perpetual covenants, so far as its conditions 
did not conflict with the terms of the cessions of the states. 

Salmor P. Chasb, Sketch of the Hietory of Ohio. 8-9. 

BARCBOFT (IBM) 

Before the Federal Convention had referred its resolutions to 
a committee of detail, an interlude in Congress was shapening 
the character and destiny of the United States of America. 
Sublime and humane and eventful in the history of mankind 
as was the result, it will take not many words to tell how it 
was brought about. For a time wisdom and peace and justice 
dwelt among men, and tlie great Ordinance, which could alone 
give continuance to the union, came in serenity and stillness. 
Every man that had a share in it seemed to be led by an invisi- 
ble hand to do Just what was wanted of him; all that was 
wrongfully undertaken fell to the ground to wither by the way- 
side; whatever was needed for the happy completion of the 
mighty work arrived opportunely, and just at the right moment 
moved into its place. 

Gbobob Bancboft, History of the United States (final revision). VI. 277. 

JACOB BCBNFT (1847) 

The great principles of civil and religions Iil)erty contained 
in this invaluable document, were guarantoed to the people of 
the Territory and their posterity forever, by the venerable 
Fathers of the Revolution, which entitled them to endless 
gratitude. 

Jacob Bcsnbt, Notes on the Early Settlement of the North Wut Terri- 
tory, 304. 


HOAR (1887) 

The Ordinance of 1787 belongs with the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. It is one of the throe title 
deeds of American constitutional liberty. As the American 
youth for uncounted centuries shall visit the capital of his 
country — strongest, richest, freest, happiest of the nations of 
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the earth — from the storm; coast of New England, from the 
luxuriant regions of the Gulf, from the lakes, from the prairie 
and the plain, from the Golden Gate, from far Alaska — be 
will admire the evidences of its grandeur and the monuments of 
its historic glor;. He will find there rich libraries and vast 
museums and great cabinets, which show the product of that 
matchless inventive genius of America, which has multiplied a 
thousand fold the wealth and comfort of human life. He will 
see the simple and modest portal through which the great line 
of the Bepublic’s chief magistrates have passed at the call of 
their country to assume an honour surpassing that of emperors 
and kings, and through which they have returned, in obedience 
to her laws, to take their place again as equals in the ranks of 
their fellow-citizens. He will stand by the matchless obelisk 
which, loftiest of human structures, is itself but the imperfect 
type of the loftiest of human characters. He will gaze upon 
the marble splendours of the capitol, in whose chambers are 
enacted the statutes under which the people of a continent 
dwell togetiier in peace, and the judgments are rendered which 
kce[> the forces of state and nation alike within their appointed 
bounds. He will look upon the record of great wars and the 
statues of great commanders. But if he knew bis country’s 
history, and considered wisely the sources of her glory, there is 
nothing in all tliesc which will so stir his heart as two faded 
and time-soiled papers, whoso characters were traced by the 
iiand of the fathei's a hundred years ago. They are the original 
records of the acts which devoted this nation forever to equality, 
to education, to religion and to liberty. One is the Declaration 
of Independence, the other the Ordinance of 1787. 

Gsosob F. Uoab, Oration at Centennial at Marietta. 

BIKBOAUI (1888) 

We have seen that four different ordinances had been pre- 
viously rei>orte<l to Congress, and that one had already been 
enacted. The fifth and great Ordinance, as Mr. Bancroft says, 
emlvMlied the best parts of all its predecessors. But it em- 
bodied more; and all the evidence points to the conclusion 
that much of the new material was contained in the papers 
that Dr. Cutler handed to the committee, July 10th, after he 

16 
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bad stodied the ordiuauce then pending. Whoever may have 
brought them forward, the imperishable principles of polity 
woven into the Ordinance of 1787 were the ripe fruit of many 
centuries of Anglo-Saxon civilisation; but the best places to 
search for tliem are tlie bills of rights of the Revolutionary con- 
stitutions. ... No act of American legislation has called out 
more eloquent applause than the Ordiuauce of 1787. States- 
men, historians, and jurists have vied with one another in cele- 
brating its praises. In one respect it has a proud pre-eminence 
over all other acts of legislation on the American statute-books. 
It alone is known by the date of its enactment, and not by its 
subject-matter. It was more than a law or statute. It was a 
constitution for the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio. 
More than tins, it was a model for later legislation relating to 
the national territories ; and some of its provisions, particularly 
the prohibition of slavery, stand among the greatest precedents 
of our history. 

Bt7iuc£ A. Hisscalb, Tie Old NorthwenO 873, 876. 
ctmjiiKs (iws) 

Up to the lime of Dr. Cutler’s arriv.al in New York, the 
labors of Congress had brought forth abstractions and skele- 
tons, mere outlines. It is not improbable that the presentation 
of a scheme of settlement, such as had * '■ never l)ceu attempted in 
America,” aroused the zeal and stimulated the efforts of Con- 
gress in a more practical direction, and led to the adoption of 
acceptable lines of policy in organizing the “■ new state ” that 
had been so long the dream of an army by whose valor and 
sacrifices the territory had been acquired. That the organic law 
should have been new-modeled, and made acceptable to the men 
who were ready to occupy and cultivate that distant territory, 
is not sarprising. 

It may be claimed for the Ordinance itself, that it is the only 
instance in human history, (with a single exception) where 
the laws and constitutions have been prepared beforehand, 
pre-arranged, and projected into a territory prior to its occupa- 
tion by its future inhabitauts. The Divine economy did so 
arrange, pre-ordain, and imblisii to Ilis chosen people the law, 
* Copyright, ISW, liy .Silver, liurdett dr Co. 
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ordinance, and polity that was to govern them after they had 
entered their promised land ; bat, throughout the many changes, 
migrations, and conquests under which the human race has 
spread itself over and occupied the earth, either the will of the 
conqueror after conquest and occupation, or the growth of 
governmental principles subsequently, has 6een the origin of 
political and civil institutions. Here, however, is an attempt 
to prepare beforehand forms of government, laws, and principles 
upon bases tliat were intended to remain forever unalterable. 
We now have a century to attest their intrinsic value. Not the 
least valuable part of this wise forecast and preparation was 
that provision reaching down to the virgin soil that gave abso- 
lute ownership of it in convenient quantities and on terms that 
secured to each person an opportunity to acquire a homestead 
of his own, with provision for those civil divisions, townships, 
where tl>e “ essence of ownership,*’ control, could be exerted 
politically in all the important social and civil affairs of life. 

Upon this foundation, guarantees of human rights, in their 
broadest application, with equality before the law, were intro- 
duced into the governmental structure. In addition to these 
elements of future stability, the educational and moral forces 
arc distinctly recognized and incorporated into the foundations. 
Krcctlom of worship, without governmcntul control, direction, 
or patronage ; liberty, religion, morality, and knowledge — all 
stand side by side with the right of jury trial, habeas corjtus, 
inviolability of private contracts, and all other usual and 
essential safeguards. 

Cirrucm, Lifi of Rev. Mcmatteh Cutler. 368, 369. 
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Chapteb XVII 

THE COHSTirUTIOH OF THE UNITED STATES (1787) 
SUGGESTIONS 

The Coustitational Convention at Philadelphia met May 29, 1787. 
All the States were i'e|>regcutcd except Uhodc Island. Wasliington, 
Franklin, llainilloii, and Madison were among the fifty-five mem- 
bers. The delegates sat with closed doors, keeping their proceed- 
ings secret. They decided tliat instead of revising the Articles of 
Confederation they would draw up an entirely new Constitution. 
George Washington presided over the convention, and Benjamin 
Franklin, Bobert Morris, James Madison, Kufus King, Roger Sher- 
man, Alexander Hamilton, John Dickinson, Charles C. Pinckney, 
J. Rutledge, and Gouvemeur Morris, were among its distinguishi^ 
members. Aladison, Hamilton, Washington, and Franklin t^k the 
leading part in the great work of drafting the new Constitution, and 
after its adoption by the convention, Madison and Hamilton used 
their influence, with great efEect, to urge its ratification by the 
states, e.s]ieciaily New York. After a stormy session of nearly four 
months, during which the convention several times threatened to 
break up in hopeless dispute, the Constitution was at last adopted. 

The fund of exposition and comment upon this document and its 
group of franiens is of such extent that the few criticisms for which 
there is room might (>e many times multiplied. Thu Constitution, 
founded on compromises, made serviceable hy its elasticity, and 
Bux>plemcnted by an imperfect bill of rights, is a two-handed sword 
supporting the Federal government and yet ever rea<ly to serve its 
puijmse in defending the dignity of the State. The historical student 
who has made the pi-ovious documents a ba-sis for tlie study of the 
Constitution may easily trace j)r«»denfs for nearly all its strongest 
features. The supremacy of the Supremo Court, the power of the 
Executive, and the legislative authority of Congress nnito in creating 
a well knit triune government such as was new in the history of 
mankind. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 
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DOCUMENT 


Conatitution of the United States of America [i787-x78g]. 


We the Peoi'le of tbe United States, in Order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, in- 
sure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity, do onlain and establish this Cox- 
STiTUTioN for the United States of America. 


This text 
is from 
Amenean 

Leaflets Xo. 

8, In vrhich 
it is reprinted 
from the 
original 
manuscript. 
Precedents 


ARTICLE. I. 


for nearly all 
the iinport- 


Sectjon. 1. All legislative Powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, ment are 


which shall consist of a Senate and House 
Representatives. 


of found in 
English Con- 
stitutional 


SECTION. 2. [§ 1.] The House of Representatives documents, 

sindl be composed of Members chosen every second 

Year by the People of the several States, and the throi^h the 

Electors in eacli State shall have the Qualifications eolonial 

^ „ , charters and 

requisite for Electors of the most numerous Branch state consti- 


of the State Legislature. t.h’'**d* 

[§ 2.] No Person shall be a Representative who Com- 

shall not have attained to the Age of twenty-five pare Pream- 
Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an In- and iii. 


habitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. Compare 1 
3.] Representatives and direct Taxes shall be 
apportioneil among the several States wliich may be Confeder- 
included within this Union, acconling to their respec- ation, v. 
tive Numbers, [which shall lie deU*rmined by adding Superseded 
to the whole Numl>er of free Persons, including ^nmndment 
those bound to Service for a Term of Years, aud ex- The contest 
eluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other P'^^F 
Persons.J The actual Enumeration shall be made resentation 
within three Years after the fi^t Meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every conipromise 
subsequent Term of ten Years, in sucli Manner as which gave 
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the states 
equal repre- 
sentation in 
the Senate 
and propor- 
tional repre- 
sentation in 
the House. 
The three- 
fifths repre- 
sentation of 
slaves or the 
“ Federal 
Kacio ’* was 
connected 
with the 
second great 
Compromise; 
to wit, 
that both 
representa- 
tion and 
direct taxa- 
tion should 
bo according 
to Popula- 
tion. 


they shall by Law direct. The N umber of Represen- 
tatives shall nut exceed one for every thirty Thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at I.ieast one 
Representative ; [and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to cbuao three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode- 
Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut 
five, New-York six, New Jersey four, Petmsylvauia 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. 
North Carolina five. South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three.] 

f § 4.] When vacancies happen in the Representa- 
tiou from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

[$ 5.] The House of Representatives shall ehnse 
their Spc.akor and other Oilicers ; and shall have the 
sole Power of Impeachment 

Section. 3. [§ 1.] The Senate of the United 

States shall l>e composed of two Senators from ench 
State chosen by the Legislature thereof, fur six 
Years; and each Senator shall have one V'ote. 

[§ 2.] Immediately after tliey shall be assembled 
in Consequence of the first Election, tliey shall be 
divided as equally hs may be into three Classes. 
The Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be 
vacated at the Expiration of the second Year, of ttie 
second Class at the Expiration of the fourth Year, 
and of the third (.'lass at the Expiration of the sixth 
Year, so that one third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by resignation, or 
otherwise, during the Recess of the Legislature of 
any State, the Executive thereof may make l(>mpo- 
rary Appointments until the next Meeting of the 
I^egislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

[§ 3.] No Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the Unit^ States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State for which be shall be chosen. 
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[§ 4.] The Vice President of the United States, Thisfnnctlon 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall have no 
Vote, nnless they be equally divided. York’s 

[§ 5.] The Senate shall chase their other Officers, ronsUtution. 
and also a President pro tempore, in the Absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of Presideikt of the United States. 

[§ 6.] The Senate shall have the sole Power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting for that Purpose, See Art. 
they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. When the 4- 

President of the United States is tried, the Chief 
Justice shall preshlc: And no Person shall be con- 
victed without the Concurrence of two thirds of the 
Members present. 

[§ 7.] Judgment in Cases of Iinpeacbmcnt shall 
not e\(eiid further than to removal from Office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of 
honor. Trust or Profit under the United States ; but 
the Party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and Punish- 
ment. according to Law. 

Section. 4. [§ 1.] The Times, Places and Man- The only 
ner of holding Elections for Senators and Kepre- 
sentatives, shall be prescribed in each Stale by the in terms set 
Legislature thereof ; but the Congress may at any 
time by Law make or alter such Regulations, ex- 
cept as to the Places of chusing Senators. 

[§ *2.] The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be on the 
first Momlaj’ in IJceeinbcr, unless they shall by Law 
appoint a difTereiit Day. 

Section. 5. [§ 1.] Each House shall be the This provi. 
.Jodite of the Eleetion.s, Keliirns and (Jualifieatious 
of its own Memliers, and a Majority of each shall origin; since 
constitute a Quorum to do llnsinesa ; but a smaller 
Number may adjourn from day to day, and may be transfwed**^ 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent to the Kng- 
Meinliers, in sneh Manner, and under snch Penalties 
as eiu'li House may provide. 
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Articles of 
Confedera- 
tion, Art. V. 


A privilege 
in its most 
ancient form. 
!4ee Bill of 
Ilightf, Art. 9. 


FEDERAL CONSTTTUTTON . [Ch XVII 

[§ 2.] Eaclt Hoase may determine the Rules of 
its Froceediugs, punish its Members for Disorderly 
Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a Member. 

[§ 8.] Each House shall keep a Journal of its 
Proceedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such parts os may in their Judg- 
ment require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of 
the Members of either House on any question shall, 
at the Desire of one fifth of those Present, be 
entered on the Journal. 

[§ 4.] Neither House, during the Session of 
Congress, shall, withont the Consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
Place than that in which the two Houses shall be 
sitting. 

Sectiok. 6. [§ 1-3 The Senators and Representa- 
tives shall receive a Compensation for their Ser- 
vices, to be ascertained by JLaw, and paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. Tlu*y sball in 
all Cases, except Treason, Felony and Breach of 
the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their 
Attendance at the Session of their respective 
Houses, and in going to and rctnrning from the 
same; and for any Speech or Debate in citlier 
House, they shall not be questioned in any other 
Place. 

[§ 2.] No Senator or Representative shall, dur- 
ing the Time for which be was elechtd, be appointed 
to any civil Office under the Authority of the UniUsil 
States, which shall have been created, or the Kniol- 
uments whereof shall have been eucreased during 
such time ; and no person bolding any Office under 
the United States, shall be a Member of citlier 
House daring his Continuance in Office. 

Section. 7. [§ 1.} All Bills for raising Revenno 
shall originate in the House of Representativus ; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with Amend- 
ments as on other Bills. 
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[§ 2.j Every Bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it become a Law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States ; If he approve he shall 
sign it, but if not he shall rotnrn it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the Objections at large on their 
Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
such Reconsideration two thirds of tiiat House 
shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, to* 
gether with the Objections, to the other House, by 
which it sliall likewise be recoitsidered, and if 
approve<l by two-thirds of that House, it shall 
become a Law. But in all such Cases the Votes of 
Houses sliall be determined by yeas and Nays, 
and the Names of the IVrsons voting for and 
against the Hill shall lie entered on the Journal of 
each House respeetively. If any Bill shall not be 
returned by the PrcnidiMit within ten Days (Sun- 
days excepted t after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall bo a I,4iw, in like Manner 
as if he had signed it, niiless the Congress by their 
Adjournment prevent its Return, in which Case it 
shall not be a Law. 


[§ 3.] Every t)rder. Resolution, or Vote to 
which the Concurrence of the .Stmate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of Adjournment) shall be presentetl to the 
President of the Unitcil States; and before the 
same shall take Effect, shall Ikj approved by him, 
or iH'ing disapproved by him, shall bo repassed by 
two thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 


Directly 
foimdoa on 
the Massa- 
cliuselts 
C'oniittttition 
of 17t<0. 

Sec /ns/ni- 
i/i( nt of Goo- 
ei nmciit, 
x\iv. 


tives, according to the Rule.s and Limitations pre- 


scribed in the Case of a Rill. 


Section. 8 . The Congress shall liave Power The power 
r§ 1.1 To lay and collect Taxes, Duties. Imposts t® footrol all 
and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the most effoct- 


oominon Defence and general Welfare of the United ual control _ 
States ; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises shall ?^Mury*and 
be uniform throughout the United States; of the power 
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ofth«ex< [§ 2.] To borrow Money on the credit of the 
Ignited States; 

(l)™^th Con- [§ 3-3 To regulate Commerce with foreign 
fed. Art. Nations, and among the several States, and with 
xite full list ^3e Indian Tribes ; 

of congres- [§ 4.3 To establish an nniform Rule of Natnrali- 
fs*bHt a**'*^^” zation, and nniform Laws on the subject of Bank* 
modification ruptcies throughout the United Stati's; 

^J^P****®® [§ 5.3 To coin Money, regulate the Value 

powers riven thereof, and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard 
to mlonial of Weights and Measures ; 

[§6.3 To provide for the Punishment of counter* 

Parliament feitingthe Securities and current Coin of the United 
dating back ct- . 
to Witenage- states , 

mot. [§ 7.3 To establish Post Oihees and post Roads; 

Foreumple: [§8.3 To promote tlie Progress of Science and 

Charta, Art. useful Arts, by securing for limited Times to 
Authors and Inventors the exelusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries; 

f§ 9.3 To constitute Tribunals inferior to the 
supreme Court ; 

[§ 10.3 To define and punish Piracies and 
Felonies committed on the high Sean, and Offences 
against the Caw of Nations; 

[§ 11.3 To declare War, grant Letters of 
Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules concerning 
Captures on Land and Water; 

[§ 12.] To raise and support Annies, but no 
Appropriation of Money to that Use shall Iw for a 
longer Term than two Years; 

[I 13.] To provide and maintain a Navy ; 

[§ 14. J To make Rules for tlte Covernment and 
Regulation of the land and naval Forces ; 

[§ 1.*).] To provide for calling forth the Militia 
to execute the Laws of the Union, suppress Insur- 
rections and repel Invasions; 

[§ 16.] To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining, the Militia, and for governing such 
Part of them as may be employed in the Service of 
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the United States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively, the Appointment of the Officers, ^nd the 
Authority of training the Militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress ; 

[§ 17.] To exorcise exclusive Legislalaon in all 
Cases whatsoever, over such District (not exceed- 
ing ten Miles square ) as may, by Cession of partic- 
ular States, and the Aocept^ce of Congress, 

Imcotne the Scat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like Authority over all 
l^lacos purchased by the Consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which tite same shall be, for the 
Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, dock- 
Yanls, and other needful Buildings ; — And 

[§ 18.] To make all Laws which shall be neces- 
sary and pro{>er for carrying into Execution the danse later 
foregoing I’owers, and all other Powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United and 
States, or in any Department or Officer thereof. Bepubllcans. 

SEmos. 9. [§ 1.] CThe Migration or Imports- Third com- 
tion of such I’ersonh as any of the States now 
existing shall think jiroper to admit, shall not beportantbe- 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the Year od® 
tliousand eight hundred and eight, but a Tax or Southern 
duty may bo imposctl on such Importation, 
exceeding ten dollars for each Person. 3 

[§ 2.] The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas see Magna 
Corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in f’har^ Art. 
Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety 


may require it. 

[S .1.] No Bill of Attainder or ex post ex- 

Law shall bo passed. tended by the 

[§ 4.] No Capitation, or other direct. Tax shall first eight 
be laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 


Enumeration heroin before directetl to be taken. 


[§ .').] No Tax or Duly simli lie laid on Articles 
exportctl from any State. 

[§6.] No Preference shall be given by any 
Regulation of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of 
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The appro- 
priation of 
auppiies 
(18^) and 
auditing ac- 
counts (1407) 
are here com- 
bined. 


Comp, with 
Arts of Con- 
fed. Vi. 


one State over those of another : nor shall Vessels 
bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay Duties in another. 

[§ 7.] No Money shall be drawn from the Trea- 
sury, but in Consequence of Appropriations made 
by Law ; and a rt^ular Statement and Account of 
the Receiiits and Expenditures of all public Money 
shall be published from time to time 

[§ 8.1 No Title of Nobility shall be granted by 
the United States: And no Person holding any 
Offlee of Profit or Trust under them, shall, without 
the Consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
Emolument, Office, or Title, of any kind whatever, 
from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 

Sectiov. 10. [§ 1-3 No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation ; grant Letters of 
Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills of 
Credit ; make any Thing but gold and silver Coin 
a Tender in payment of Debts ; pass any Bill of 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law impairing 
the Obligation of Contracts, or grant any Title of 
Nobility. 

[§ 2.] No State shall, without the Consent of the 
Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or 
Exports, except what may be absolutely ncce8.sary 
for executing its inspection Laws : and the net Pro- 
duce of all Duties and Imposts, laid by any State 
on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Cse of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such Laws 
shall be subject to the Revision and Contronl of the 
Congress. 

[§ 8.] No State shall, without the Consent of 
Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, 
or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any 
Agreement or Compact with another State, or with 
a foreign Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Danger as will not 
admit of delay. 
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ARTICLE. IL 

Section, i. [§ 1.] The executive Po<ver shall be John Qniucy 
vested in a President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. lie shall hold his Office during the Term of powers of 
four Years, and, together with the Vice President, «ecu- 
chosen for the same Term, be elected, as follows ment e^i- 

[$ 2.] Each State shall appoint, in such Manner ciily and em- 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Number of poncemrated 
Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators in one person 
and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator or Repre* sire and 
sentative, or Person bolding an Office of Trust or 
l*rofit under the United States, shall be appointed the”l^^la° 
an Elector. ture.” 

CThe Electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by Ballot for two Persons, of 
whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And tliey shall make 
a List of all the Persons voted for, and of the Num- 
lier of Votes for each ; which List they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit aealetl to the Scat of the 
Government of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The PresKlent of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the Presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the Certificates, and 
the Votes shall then be counted. The Person hav- The failure 
ing the greatest Nuralier of Votes shall be the Pres- 
idciit, if such Number l)e a Majority of the whole they should 
Number of Electors appointed ; aiul if there he 
more than one who have such Majority, and have crisis of 1877. 
an equal Number of Votes, then the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall immediately chnso by Ballot one 
of them for President; and if no Person liavc a 
Majority, then from the five highest on the List the 
said House shall in like Manner chuse the President. 

But in ohiising the President, the Votes shall be 
taken by States, the Representation from each State 
having one Vote ; A quorum for this Purpose shall 
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[Ch. xvn 

consist of a Member or Members from two thirds 
of the States, and a Majority of all tlie States shall 
be necessary to a Ohoice. la every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes of the Electors shall l>e 
the Vice President. But if there should remain two 
or more who have equal Votes, the Senate shall 
chuse from them by Ballot the Vice President.] 

[§ 3.] The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors, and the Day on which tlicy 
shall give their Votes; which Day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

[§ 4.3 No Person except a natural born Citizen, 
or a Citizen of the United States at the time of the 
Adoption of this Constitntion, shall be eligible to 
the Offlee of President ; neither shall any Person bo 
eligible to that Otticu who shall not have attained to 
the Age of thirty-five Years, and been fourteen 
Years a Ilesideut within the United States. 

[§ 5.] In Case of the llctnoval of the Preshlent 
from Otlice, or of his Death, Kesignation or Inabil- 
ity to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice President, 
and the Congress may by Law provide for the Case 
of Itemoval, Death, Resignation, or Inability, both 
of the President and Vice President, declaring wliat 
Officer shall then act as President, and such Officer 
shall act accoi-dingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 

[§ 6.3 The Ib-esident shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for his Services, a Coinpe.nsation, which shall 
neither be encroased nor diminished during the 
Period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within tliat Period any other Emol- 
ument from the Unite<l States, or any of them. 

[§ 7.] Before ho enter on the Exocntlon of his 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or affirma- 
tion : — 

“ I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faitt 
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folly execute the Office of President of the United 
States, and will to tlie bust of my Ability, pijeserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Section. 2. [§ 1.] The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the Militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual Service of the 
United States ; he may require the Opinion, in 
writing, of the priueipal Officer in each of the ex- 
ecutive Departments, upon any Subject relating to 
the Duties of Ojeir respective Offices, and he shall 
have Power to grant Itcprieves and Pardons for 
Offences against the United States, except in Cases 
of Impcaclimcnt. 

[§ 2.] He shall have Power, by and with the 
Advice and (‘onsent of the Senate, to make Treaties, 
provided two lliiixl'* of the Senators present cojjcur; 
an<l he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassa- 
dors, other public Mini-^lers and Consuls, Judges of 
the supreme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose Appointments arc not herein 
otherwise pro^^ded for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by Law : hut the Congress may by Law vest 
the Appointment of such inferior Offii*ers, as they 
think proper, in the l^resident alone, in the Courts 
of Law, or in the Hoads of Departments. 

[§ 3.] The rre.siilent shall have Power to fill up 
all Vacancies that may happen daring the Recess of 
ttie Senate, by granting Commission.s wliicii shall 
expire at the Knd of their next Session. 

Section. 3. He shall from time to lime aivc to 
the Congress Information of the Slate of the Union, 
and recommend to their Consideration such Meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and e\i>edienf ; he 
may, on extraordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of Disagree- 
ment between tliem, with Respect to the Time of 


The war- 
poser of the 
President 
may involve 
tlie country 
in war with- 
out consent 
of Congress, 
fv. Mexican 
War. 


This power 
dates back to 
customs of 
the Teutonic 
tribes when 
the “ eyn- 
ing” leti 
tribes in 
times of war. 


Tlie Presi- 
dent's mes- 
sage Is skin 
to tlie pro- 
eetiure tif 
rojnl eoin- 
nmnieating 
with Par- 
liament. 
Bryce says, 
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“ The mes- Adjonrnment, he may adjourn them to such Time 
dSfcuM^the think proper ; he shall receive Ambassa- 

leading ques- dors and other public Ministers ; he shall take Care 
tion of the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall 

But as no Commission all the Oilieers of the United States, 
one of his Section. 4. The President, Vice I*resident and 
in'eith^ * ** aW civil OflScers of the United States, shall be 
House to ex- removed from Office on Impeachment for, and Con- 
S^enil^em, ■'"‘ction of, 'freason, Bribery, or other high Crimes 
the message’ and Misdemeanors. 


is a shot In 
the air with- 
out practical 
result.” 


ARTICLE. III. 


Nofedera- Section. 1. The judicial Power of the United 
tion had ever States, shall be vested in one supreme Court, and 
f^natioMl*^^ inferior Courts as the Congress may from 

Court. time to time ordain and establish. 7'he Judges, 
Compar^ of supremo and inferior Courts, shall hold 

Confed. xx. their Offices during good Behaviour, and shall, at 
Sect. 2. stated Times, receive for their Services, a Compen- 
sation, which shall not be diminished during tiieir 
Continuance in Office. 

Section. 2. l.j The judicial Power shall ex- 
tend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall bo made, under 
their .\nthority ; — to all Cases affecting Ambassa- 
dors, other public Ministers and Consuls ; — to all 
Cases of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction ; — to 
Controversies to which the United States sliall Iks a 
Party ; — to Controversies between two or more 
States ; — between a State and Citizens of another 
State ; — between Htizens of different States, — 
between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands 
under C-rants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
Citizens or Subjects. 

[§ 2.] In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
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public Mioisters and Consnla, and those in which a 
State shall be Party, the supreme Court sha^ have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before 
mentioned, the supreme Court shall have appellate 
Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Segulations as the Con- 
gress shall make. 

[§ 3.3 The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases 
of Impeachment, shall be by Jury ; and such Trial 
shall be held in the State where the said Crimes 
shall have been committed ; but when not committed 
within any State, tlie Trial shall be at such Place or 
Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 

Skciiun. 3. [§ 1.] Treason against the United 
States, shall consist only in levying War against 
them, or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be convicted of 
Treason unless on the Testimony of two Witnesses 
to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open 
Court. 

[§ *2.] The Congress slmll have Power to declare 
the Punishment of Treason, bat no Attainder of 
Treason shall work Ctnruption of Klood, or Forfei- 
ture except dunug the Life of the Person attainted. 


ARTICLE. IV. 

Section'. 1 . Full Faith and Credit shall be given 
in each State to the iniblic Acts, Reconls, and judi- 
cial PrtxseetUugs of every other State. And the 
Congress may by general Laws prescribe the Man- 
ner in whu'li such Acts, Reconlc, and Proceedings 
shall be jirovcd, and the Effect thereof. 

Sk<Tiox2. [S 1.] The Citizens of each State 
sliall be entitled to all I’rivilegcs and Immunities of 
Citizens in the several States. 

[82.] A Person chained in any State with 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee 

17 


Limited by 
11th Amend- 
ment. 


Abridged 
text from 
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Artldesof from Justice, and be found in another State, shall 

on Demand of the czeentivo Autiiority of the 

ext<mde<iby State from which he lied, be delivered up, to bo 

14th Amend- removed to tlie State having Jurisiliotiuu of the 
meat. “ 

Crime. 


A cause of [§ CKo Person held to Sertdee or Labour in 
violent con- ©ne State, uiulcr the Laws thereof, escaping into 
fpom^l to another, shall, in Consequence of any I-aw or Hcg- 
1804; super- ulation therein, be discharged from such Service or 
^endmirn! Labour, but shall be delivered np on Claim of the 
Party to whom such Service or Lalmur may be 
due.D 


Kentucky, 
Vermont. 
Maine, West 
Virginia so 
constituted 
by consent. 


Skctioh 3. [§ l.jj New States may be admitted 
bj’ the Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within tlic Jurisdiction of 
any other State ; nor any State be formed by the 
Junction of two or more Slates, or Parts of States, 


without the Consent of tlie I.egislatnres of tlie 
States coneerned as well as of the Congress. 

This article [§ 2.] The Congress sliall have Power to disiniso 
settled the of and make all needful Uules and Uegiilatioim rc- 
Xe conipe- specting the Territory or other l*roperty lielouging 
toiiee of Con- to the U nited States ; and nothing in this Conslitu- 


ih^Ordi?^* so eonstrned as to IVcjudiee any 

iianeeof Claims of the United States, or of any jiarticular 
n«7- State. 


Federal Sbction 4. The riiitetl States slmll guarantee 

te^reiSit- every State in this Union a Kepublieau Form of 
edly called la Government, and shall iirotect eacli of them against 
to repress in- Invasion ; and on Application of the J..cgislatare, or 
and also ef the Kxccutivc (wlien the Legislature cannot be 

at times of convened) against domestic Violence. 

strikes and 

riots. 


ARTICLE. V. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Ap- 
plication of the I.><>gis]aturee of two thirds of the 
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several States, shall call a Gonvention for proposing 
Amciuliiieuts, which, in either Case, shall valid 
to all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Cunsti' 
tation, when ratitied by the Legislatures of three 
fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode 
of Batilicatiou may be proposed by the Congress; 
Provided Cthat tio Amendment which may be made 
prior to the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any Manner affect the first and fourth 
Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first Article; 
and] that no Stale, without its Consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal Suffrage in tiie Senate. 


This method 
of ameadlng 
the Con- 
stitution 
has proved 
cumbersome. 
But 16 out 
of about 1700 
proposed 
amendments 
Itave been 
ratified. 


ARTICLE. VI. 

[§ 1.] All Debts contracted and Engagements 
entered into, before the Adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, shall be ns valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confed- See 140 j 
oration. Amendment. 

[§ 2.] This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pursuance 
tliorcof ; and all Treaties mode, or wiicli shall be 
made, under the Authority of the United States, 
shall be tbo supreme Law of tbc Land ; and the a splendid 
Judges in every State shall be bound therebi’. any powerful 
Tiling in the Constitution or Laws of any State to “ 
the Contrarj' notwithstanding. 

[§ 8.] The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and tlie Members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all eveeutive and judicial Oflicers, 
both of the United Statos and of the several States, 
shall 1 h' bound by Oath or Affirmation, to support 
this Constitution ; but no religious Test shall ever 
be required as a (.Qualification to any Office or public 
Trust under the United States. 
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Tecluiieally 
a breach of 
the pravious 
Articles of 
Confedera- 
tion. 


ABTICLE. VII. 


The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, 
shall be suiticient for the Establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the Same. 


[Note of the 
ilraaghtsman aa to 
iuterlinoations i u 
the text of the mau- 
iisi-ript.] 

Attest 

WiluauJackson. 

Secretary. 


Dons iu Couventiou by the ruaiiiinous 
CoQseut of the Rtates present tlie Seven- 
teentlk Day uf Septeiiiwr in the Year of 
our Lord one thuusaiiil sevoii Imudred and 
Eighty seven and of the Iiirlejwndeuce of 
the United States uf America tlie Twelfth 
] n whereuf We have hereunto 

subscribed our names. 

Go WASHINGTON — 

Pretidt and depatg from Virginia. 


Delaware. 

'Geo! Ream 
Gunnino Bedfokd jnn 
• John Dichinson 
Richard Bassett 
Jaco Broom 

Hew IIam2)shire. 

f John LASt.Dos 1 
( Nicholas Oilman ) 

MatsachuseUe. 
Nathaniel Gorham 
Rufus Kino 

Maryland. 

James McHenry 
Dan of Ht. Thus. Jen 

IFEK 

Danl Carroll 

Viryinia. 

^JoiiN Blair — 

(James Maulson Jr. 


North Carolina. 

f Wm. Blount 
i Riciid. Dobbs Spaiout 
(Hu Williamson 


South Carolina 

r.T. Rutlkdoe 
1 ClI.VULKN CoTESWOBTH 
{ PiNt.'KSKY 

Charles Pinckney 
[ Pierce Butler 


Georgia. 

( William Few 
'[ Auk Baldwin 


ConnecHcut. 

i Wm. Saml. Johnson 

BuOEK SlIEItMAN 

Neva York. 

Albkahdeb Hamilton 
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Ifew Jersey. Pennsylvania. 

Wil: Livingston fB Fbanklim 
David Bbxakley Thomas Mivfun 

I Wm : Paterson. Kobt. Morris 

Joha: Dayton J Geo. Cltmeb 

1 Thos. Fitz Simons 
Jared Inoersoli. 
James Wilson. 
Gouv Morris 


AMENDMENTS. 


[ARTICLE I.] 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lisliiiunit of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

[ARTICLE II.] 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep aud bear Anus, shall not be infringed. 

[ARTICLE III.] 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered 
in .any house, without the consent of the Owner, nor 
in time of war, but in a niauner to be prescriheil by 
law. 

[ARTICLE IV.] 


The first ten 
amendments 
were adopted 
at one time 
(Sept, 26, 
l78lt); and 
declared in 
force Dec. 15, 
1701. Tiiey 
satisfied the 
popular de- 
mand for a 
Bill of 

Bights. See 
I’etltlon of 
iiight. X. 
xi. Bill of 
Bights (12) 


The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, xiapers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
aud iio Warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, and partic- 
ularly describing the place to be searched, aud the 
persons or things to be seized. 
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[ARTICLE V.] 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
Militia, when in actual service in time of War or 
public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor l>e deprived 
of life, liberty, or proi)erty, without due process of 
law; nor shall private proi^erty be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 

[ARTICLE VI.] 

Amendments In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
state English to a speedy and public trial, by an 

Commoif impartial jury of the State and district wiierein tiie 
Law, and crime slmll have been committed, which district 
Ch^. ^***^'1 previously ascertained by law, and 

to be inforinod of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him ; to have cwnpnlsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in bis favoar, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel fur his defence. 

[ARTICLE VII.] 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, tlie rlglit of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examiued in any 
Court of the Unite<l States, than according to the 
rules of the common law. 

[ARTICLE VIII.] 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 
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[ARTICLE IX.] 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

[ARTICLE X.] 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. 


[ARTICLE XL] 

The Judicial iKiwcr of the United States shall not Propo*^ 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
uoiiiuieuced or iirosecutcd against one of the I'nited elated in 
Slates by CHizeus of another State, or by Citizens ®> 

or Subjects of any Foreign State. 

[ARTICLE XII.] 

ITje Electors shall meet in their respective states. Proposed 
and vote by ballot for I'rosidcnt and Vico-l^resident, 
one of whom, at least, shall not lie an intiabitant of force Sept, 
the same state with themselves ; they shall name in ^5. 18W. 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and xo prevent 
in distinct ballots the pei'sou voted for as Vic>e- ties and 
I’residcnt, ami tlioj' shall make distinct lists of all dead-locks, 
persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voU‘d for a.s Vioe-IVesident, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists tliey shall sign and cer- 
tify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the I'nited Stales, directed to the l*rcsident 
of Urn Senate ; — The President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate aud Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted ; — The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the 
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whole nnmber of Electors appointed; and if no 
person have each majority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of liepresentatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the president But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken by states, the repre- 
sentation from each state bavdog one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the states, and a 
majority of all the states shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice-President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. — The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed, and if no person have a majority, tlien 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
Intheorigi- shall choose the Vice-President: a quorum for the 
swipis^h^e purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
twelve number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 

number sball be necessary to a choice. But no 
numbers. person constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
Amendments president shall be eligible to that of Vice-President 

appear in of the United States. 

Ch. xai. 
below. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

XBAHSLIB (1787) 

Monday, September 17. — In, Convention. — The engrossed 
Constitution being read, Doctor Franklin rose with a speech in 
his hand, which be had reduced to writing for his own conve- 
nience, ami which Mr. Wilson read in the words following : — 

“ Me. Peesident : I confess that there are several parts of 
this Constitution which I do not at present approve, but I am 
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not sure I shall never approve them. For having lived long, 
I have experienced many instances of being obliged by better 
information, or fuller consideration, to change opinions even on 
important subjects which I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise. It is therefore that, the older I grow, the more apt 
1 am to doubt my own judgment, and to pay more respect to 
the judgment of others. Most men, indeed, as well as most 
sects in religion, think themselves in possession of all truth, 
and that wherever others differ from them it is so far error. 
Steele, a Protestant, in a dedication, tells the Pope, that the only 
difference between our churches, in their opinions of the cer- 
tainty of their doctrines, is, ‘ tlie Church of Ri^me is infallible, 
and the Church of England is never in the wrong.’ 15ut though 
many private persons tiunk almost as highly of their own infal- 
libility as of that of their sect, few express it so naturally as a 
certain French lady who, in a dispute with her sister, said, ^ I 
don’t know how it happens, sister, but I meet with nobody but 
myself that is always in the right — if n'y n qite moi a toujours 
raison.’ 

“ In these sentiments, sir, I agive to this Constitution, with 
all its faults, if they are such; beeiuise I think a (ieneral trov- 
crument necessary for us, and there is no form of government 
but what may l>e a blessing to the people if well administered ; 
and believe further, that this is likely to be well administered 
for a course of years, and can only end in despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the i>eople shall become so cor- 
niptetl as to need despotic government, being incapable of any 
other. 1 doubt, too, whether any other Convention we can ob- 
tain may be able to make a better Constitution, for when yon 
jussemble a numlier of men to have the advantage of their joint 
wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men all their preju- 
dices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their local inter- 
ests, and their selfish views. From such an assembly can a 
perfect prodnetion be expected? It therefore astonishes me, 
sir, to find this system approaching so near to perfeciion os it 
does; and 1 think it will astonish our enemies, who arc waiting 
witii coufidence to hear that our councils are coufouuded, like 
those of tile builders of Babel ; and that our States are on the 
point of separation, only to meet hereafter for the purpose of 
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cutting one another's throats. Thus I consent, sir, to this Con- 
stitution, because 1 expect no better, and because I am not sure 
that it is not the best. The opinions 1 have had of its errors 
I sacrifice to the public good. I have never whispered a syl- 
lable of them abroad. Within these walls they were born 
and here they shall die. If every one of us, in returning to 
our constituents, were to report the objections he has had to it, 
and endeavour to gain partisans in support of them, wc might 
prevent its being generally ret'civod, and thereby lose all the 
salutary effects and great advantages resulting naturally in our 
favour among foreign nations as well as among ourselves, from 
our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the strength and 
efficiency of any government, in procuring and securing happi- 
ness to the people, det)ends on opinion — on tlie general opinion 
of the goodness of the government as well os of the wisdom 
and integrity of its governors. I hope, therefore, that for our 
own sakes, as a part of the people, and for tlie sake of pos- 
terity, we shall act heartily and nnanimously in recommending 
this Constitution (if approved by Congress and confirmed by 
the Conventions) wherever our infinence may extend, and turn 
onr future thoughts and endeavours to the means of having it 
well administered. 

“ On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that every 
member of the Convention, who may still have objections to it, 
would, witli me, on this occasion doubt a little of his own 
infallibility, and, to make manifest our unanimity, put his 
name to this instrument.” 

He then moved that the Constitution be signed by the mem- 
bers, and offered the following as a convenient form, viz. ; 
“ Done in Convention by tlie nnanimous consent of fAe States 
present, the seventeenth of September, &c. In witness where- 
of we have hereunto subscrili^ our names.” This ambiguous 
form had been drawn up l>y Mr. Gouverncur Morris, in order to 
gain tlie dissenting members, and put into the hands of Doctor 
Franklin that it might have the better chance of success. . . . 

The Constitution being signed by all the members except Mr. 
Itandolph, Mr. Mason and Mr. Gerry, wlio declined giving it 
the sanction of their names, the Convetitkm dissolved itself by 
on adjoummeot sine die. 
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Whilst the last members were signing, Doctor Franklin, look- 
ing towards the President's chair, at the back of which a rising 
son happened to be painted, observed to a few members near 
him that painters had found it difficult to distingnisfa, in idieir 
art, a rising, from a setting, sun. I have, said he, often 
and often, in the coarse of the session, and the vicissitudes of 
mj hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that behind the 
I'resident, without being able to tell wliether it was rising or 
setting ; but now, at length, 1 have the happiness to know, that 
it is a rising, and not a setting, sun. 

Bssjanu FsANKi-nr in Henry D. Gilpin’s Madixm Papers, m 1596-1624. 

HASOK (1T87). 

There is no declaration of rights ... In the Honse of 
Representatives tliere is not the substance, but the shadow 
only of representation. . . . The Senate have the power of 
altering aU money-bills, and of originating appropriations of 
money . . . although they are not the representatives of the 
people. . . . 

The judiciary of the United States is so constructed and 
extended as to absorb and destroy the judiciaries of the several 
States. . . . The President of the United States has no con- 
stitutional council ; he will therefore be unsupported by proper 
information and a<lvice. . . . 

This government will commence in a moderate aristocracy ; 
it is at present impossible to foresee whether it will in its 
ojieration produce a monarchy or a corrupt oppressive aris- 
tocracy ; it will most probably vibrate some years between the 
two, and then terminate in the one or the other. 

Geobos Uason, Address to the Cittsens of Pirymi’a, in P, L. Ford, Pane- 
phlets on ths CoastdtUioH 329, 332. 

TUB FEDEBAUBT (17S7) 

If the new Constitution be e.xamined with accuracy and can- 
dour, it will be found that the change which it proposes consists 
much less in the addition of New Powers to the Union, than 
in the invigomtion of its Orkukai. Powers. The regulation of 
commerce, it is true, is a new power; but that seems to be 
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an addition which few oppose, and from which no apprehen- 
sions are entertained. The powers relating to war and peace, 
armies and fleets, treaties and finances, with the other more 
considerable powers, are all vested in the existing Congress by 
the articles of Confederation. The proposed change does not 
enlarge these powers ; it only sabstitutes a more effcctnal mode 
of administrating them. The change relating to taxation may 
be regarded as the most important; and yet the present Con- 
gress have as complete anthority to Require of tlie States 
indefinite supplies of money for the common defence and 
general welfare, as the future congress will have to require 
them of individual citizens; and the latter will be no more 
bound than the States themselves have been, to pay tlic quotas 
respectively taxed on them. Had the States cum[)lied punc- 
tuitily with the articles of Confederation, or could their com- 
pliance have been enforced by as peaceable means as may be 
used with success towards single persons, our past experience 
is very far from countenancing an opinion, tliat the State gov- 
ernments would have lost their constitutional powers, and have 
gradually undergone an entire consolidation. To maintain that 
such an event would have ensueil, would be to say at once, that 
the existence of the State governments is incompatible with 
any system whatever that accomplishes the essential purposes 
of the Union. 

Alexaiidkr Hamiltos in The Fedtralut. No. xlv. 291. 

HAHIETOX (1787) 

The new Constitution has in favour of its success these ciiv 
cumstanccs. A very great weight of influence of the persons 
who framed it, particularly in ttic universal popularity of 
General Washington. The gofxl-will of the commercial in- 
terest throughout the States, which will give all its efforts to 
the establishment of a government capable of regulating, pro- 
tecting, and extending the commerce of the Union. The 
good will of most men of property in the several States, who 
wish a government of the Union able to protect them against 
domestic violence, and the depredations which the democratic 
spirit is apt to make on property, and who are bcsiiies anxious 
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for the respectability of the nation. The hopes of the credi- 
tors of the United States, that a general geremment possess- 
ing the means of doing it, will pay the debt of the Union. A 
strong belief in the people at large of the InsnfBciency of the 
present Confederation to prescr\'e the existence of the Union, 
and of the necessity of the Union to their safety and pros- 
perity; of course, a strong desire of a change, and a pre- 
disposition to receive 'well the propositions of the convention. 

Against its success is to be put the dissent of two or three 
important men in the convention, who will think their charac- 
ters pledged to defeat the plan ; the influence of many incon- 
viderahle men in possession of considerable offices under the 
State governments, who wilt fear a diminution of their conse- 
quence, power, and emolument, by the establishment of the 
general government, and who can hu{>e for nothing there ; the 
influence of some conttiderable men in office, possessed of talents 
and popularity, who, paKly from the same motives, and partly 
from a desire of pluying a part in a convulsion for their own 
aggrandizement, will oppose the quiet adoption of the new 
government (some considerable men out of office, from motives 
of ambition, may be disposed to act the same part). Add to 
Uiese causes the disinclination of the people to taxes, and of 
course to a strong government ; tbe opposition of all men much 
in debt, who will not wish to see a government established, one 
object of which is to restrain the means of cheating creditors ; 
tbe dcmocratioal jealousy of the people, which may be alarmed 
at the appearance of institutions that ma}' seem calculated to 
place tlic power of the community in few hands, and to raise 
a few indivhluals to stations of great pre-eminence; and the 
influence of some foreign powers, who, from different motives, 
will not wish to see an energetic government established 
throughout the Slates. 

Alkxakder Hamiltos, fTorl-j!. I. 400-102. 

WASHIJfOTON (ITST) 

To Patrick Henry. 

Mount Vernon, 24, SeptembUb, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — In the first moment after iny return, I take 
tbe liberty of sending you a copy of tbe constitution, which 
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the federal convention has submitted to the people of these 
States. 1 accompany it with no observations. Your own 
judgment will at once discover the good and the exceptionable 
parts of it ; and your experience of the difflcuities, which 
have ever arisen when attempts have been made to reconcile 
sudi variety of interests and local prejudices, as pervailo the 
several States, will* render explanation unnecessary. 1 wish 
the constitution, which is offered, had been mode more per- 
fect; but I sincerely believe it is the best that could be 
obtained at this time. And, as a constitutional door is 
opened for amendment hereafter, the adoption of it, under 
the present circumstances of the Union, is in my opinion 
desirable. 

From a variety of concurring accounts it appears to me, that 
the political concerns of this country arc in a manner suspended 
by a thread, and that the convention has been looked up to, by 
the reflecting part of the commanity, with a solicitude which is 
hardly to be conceived ; and, if nothing had been agreed on by 
that body, auarchy would soon have ensued, the seeds being 
deeply sown in every soil. 

Oeoboc Washisoton, Works. XL 164, 165. 

WABHIirOTON (1788) 

To THE Marquis de Lafatette. 

Hocht Vxbkok, Fbuboabt 7, 1788. 

Mt Dear Marquis, ... As to my sentiments with re* 
spect to the merits of the new constitution, 1 will disclose 
them without reserve, (although by passing through the post- 
office they should become known to all the world,) fur in truth 
I have nothing to conceal on that subject. It appears to me, 
then, little short of a miracle, that the delegates from so many 
different States, (which States you know are also different from 
each other,) in their manners, circumstances, and prejudices, 
should unite in forming a system of national government, so 
little liable to well-founded objections. Nor am I yet such an 
enthusiastic, partial, or undiscriininating ailmirer of it, as not 
to perceive it is tinctured with some real (though not radical) 
defects. . . . With regard to the two groat points (the pivots 
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npon which the whole machine most move), my creed is simply, 
1st. That the general government is not invested with more 
powers, than are indispensably necessary to perform the fnnc- 
tions of a good government ; and consequently that no objec- 
tion ought to be made against the quantity of power delegated 
to it. 

2dly. That these powers . . . are so distributed among the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches into which the gen- 
eral government is arranged, that it can never be in danger of 
degenerating into a monarchy, an oligarchy, an aristocracy, or 
any other desjtotic or oppressive form, so long as there shall 
remain any virtue in tlie b<Nly of the people. . . . 

Geokge Washington, Worlt. XL 21S, 219. 

DICKIXSOX (1T8S) 

Some of our fellow -citizens have ventured to predict the 
future of United America, if the system proposed to us, shall 
be adopted. 

Though every branch of the constitution and government is 
to be popular, and guarded by the strongest provisions that 
until this day have occurred to mankind, yet the system will 
end, they say, in the oiipressions of a monarchy, or aristocracy 
by the fctieral servants or some of them. . . . 

The proimsed confederation offers to us a system of diversi- 
fied representation in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments ns essentially necessary to the good government 
of an extensive republican empuc. Every argument to recom- 
mend it, receives new force, by contemplating events that must 
take place. The number of .states in America will increase. 
If not uniteil to the present, the consequences are evident ; if 
united it must be by a plan that will communicate equal lilierty 
and assure just protection to them. 

John Dickinson, in P. L. Ford's PumpiUtt on Mr Constitution 19.1, 204. 

coxa (I7SS) 

The people will remain, under the proposed constitution, the 
fountain of power and public honour. The President, the Sen- 
ate, aud the House of Representatives, will be the channels 
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thrangh which the stream will flow — bat it will flow from the 
people, and from them only. 

Every oflQce, religious, civil and military will be either their 
immediate gift or it will come from them through the hands of 
their servants. 

And this, as observed before, will be guaranteed to them 
under the state constitution which they respectively approve ; 
for they cannot be royal forms, cannot be aristocratdeal, but 
must be republican. . . . 

There is no spirit of arrogance in the new federal constitu- 
tion. It addresses you with becoming modesty, admitting that 
it may contain errors. Let us give it a trial ; and when expe- 
rience has taught its mistakes, the people, whom it preserves 
absolutely all powerful, can reform and amend them. That I 
may be perfectly understood, 1 will acknowledge its acceptance 
by all the states, without delay is the second wish of my heart. 
The first is, that our country may be virtuous and free. 

Tshoh Coze, in P. L. Ford's PamphUtt on the Cmetitulion. 147, 153, 154. 

JBFFBSBON (1821) 

This Convention met at Philadelphia on the 25th of May, ’87. 
It sat with closed doors, and kept all its proceedings secret, until 
its dissolution on the 17th of September, when the results of its 
labours were published all together. 1 received a copy, early in 
November, and read and contemplated its provisions with great 
satisfaction. As not a member of the Convention, however, nor 
probably a single citizen of the Union, had approved it in all its 
parts, so I, too, found articles which I thought objectionable. 
The absence of express declarations ensuring freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of the press, freedom of the person under the 
uninterrupted protection of the Habeas corpus, and trial by 
jury in Civil as well as in Criminal cases, excited my jealousy ; 
and the re-eligibilily of the President for life, I quite disap- 
proved. I expressed freely, in letters to my friends, and most 
particularly to Mr. Madison and General Washington, my ap- 
probations and objections. How the good should be secured 
and the ill brought to rights was the difficulty. To refer it 
back to a new Convention might endanger the loss of the 
whole. My first idea waa, that the nine States first acting, 
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shonld accept it unconditionally, and thus secure ^rhat in it 
was good, and that the four last should acc^t on the previous 
condition, that certain amendments shonld he agreed to ; but a 
better course was devised, of accepting the whole, and trusting 
that the good sense and honest intentions of our cidzens, would 
make the alterations which shonld be deemed necessary. 

Tuokas Jbvvbbson, Warkt. I. 79. 


CRITICAL COMMBKT 
WBB8TBS (1833) 

The Constitution of the United States, founded in or on the 
consent of the people, may be said to rest on compact or con- 
sent; but it is not itself the compact, but its result. When the 
people agree to erect a government, and actually erect it, the 
thing is done, and the agreement is at an end. The compact 
is executed, and the end designed by it attained. Henceforth, 
the fruit of the agreement exists, but the agreement itself is 
merged in its own accomplishment ; since there can be no longer 
a subsisting agreement or compact to form a constitution or 
government, after that constitution or government has been 
actually formed and established. . . . 

The Constitution, Sir, regards itself as perpetual and immor- 
tal. It seeks to establish a union among the people of the 
States, which shall lost through all time. ... It is the associ- 
ation of the people, under a constitution of government, uniting 
their power, joining together their highest interests, cementing 
their present enjoyments, and blending, in one indiiisible mass, 
all their hopes for the future. Whatsoever is steadfast in just 
political principles; whatsoever is pennaneut in the structure 
of human society; whatsoever there is which can derive an 
enduring character from being founded on deep-laid principles 
of constitutional liberty, and on the brood foundations of the 
public will, — all these unite to entitle this instrument to be 
regarded as a permanent constitution of government. 

UaHXBL Wbbsibb, Works. 111. 468, 478. 
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STOST (1833) 

In oar future commentaries upon the constitution we shall 
treat it, then, as it is denominated in the instrument itself, as 
a constitatloii of government, ordained and established by the 
people of the United States for themselves and their posterity. 
They have declared it the supreme law of the land. They have 
made it a limited government. They have defined its authority. 
They have restrained it to the exercise of certain powers, and 
reserved all others to the states or to the people. It is a popu- 
lar government. Those, who administer it, are responsible to 
the people. It is as popular, and just us much emanating from 
the people, as the state governments. It is created for one pur- 
pose : the state governineuts for another. It may be altered, 
and amended, and abolished at the will of the people. In short, 
it was made by the people, made for the people, and is respon- 
sible to the people. . . . 

The constitution of the United States is to receive a reason- 
able interpretation of its language, and its powers, keeping in 
view the objects and purposes, for which those powers were 
conferred. By a reasonable interpretation, we mean, that in 
case the words are susceptible of two different senses, the one 
strict, the other more enlarged, that should be adopted, which 
is most consonant with the apparent objects and intent of the 
constitution; that which will give it efficacy and force, as a 
government, rather than that, which will impair its operations, 
and reduce it to a state of imbecility. Of coarse we do not 
mean, that the words for this purpose are to be strained beyond 
fbeir common and natural sense ; but keeping within that limit, 
the exposition is to have a fair and just latitude, so as on the 
one hand to avoid obvious mischief, and on the other hand to 
promote the public good. . . . 

But a constitution of government, founded by the people for 
themselves and their posterity, and for objects of the most 
momentous nature, for perpetual union, for the establishment 
of justice, for the general welfare, and for a perpetuation of the 
blessings of liberty, necessarily requires, that every interpre- 
tation of its powers should have a constant reference to these 
objects. No interpretation of the words, in which those pow- 
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era are granted, can be a sound one, which narrows down their 
ordinary import, bo as to defeat those objects. ^ 

JoucrH Stoat, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States. 134, 
139, 141, 

OLAnSrONK (1878) 

The students of the future, in this department [political 
philosopity], will have much to say in the way of comparison 
between American and British institutions. The relationship 
between these two is unique in history. It is always interest- 
ing to trace and to compare Ckmstitutions, as it is to compare 
languages ; esiiecially in such instances as those of the Greek 
States and the Italian Republics, or the diversified forms of 
the feudal system in the different countries of Europe. But 
there is no parallel in all the records of the world to the case 
of that prolific British mother, who has sent forth her innu- 
merable children over all the earth to be the founders of half- 
a-dozen empires. She, with her progeny, may almost claim 
to constitute a kind of Universal Church in politics. But, 
among these children, there is one whose place in the world’s 
eyes and in history is superlative : it is the American Repub- 
lic. She is the oldest born. She has, taking the capacity of 
her land into view as well as its mere measurement, a natural 
base for the greatest continuous empire ever established by 
inaiL 

. . . And for the political student all over the world, it 
will be beyond anything curious as well as useful to examine, 
with what diversities, as well as what resemblances, of ap- 
paratus, the two greater branches of a race born to command 
have been minded, or induced, or constrained to work out, in 
their sea-severed seats, their political destinies arxsording to 
the respective laws appointed for them. . . . 

There were, however, the strongest reasons why America 
could not grow into a reflection or repetition of England. 
Passing from a narrow island to a continent almost without 
bounds, the colonists at once, and vitally, altered their condi- 
tions of thought, as well as of existence, in relation to the 
most important and most operative of all social facts, the 
possession of the soil. , . . 
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It is to the honour of the British monarchy that, upon the 
whole, it frankly recognized tiie facts, and did not pedantically 
endeavour to constrain by artificial and alien limitations the 
growth of the infant States. It is a thing to be remembered 
that the accusations ■ of the colonics in 1776 were entirely 
levelled at the King actually on the throne, and that a gen- 
eral acquittal was thus given by them to every preceding 
reign. Their infancy had been upon the whole what their 
manhood was to be, self-governed and republican. Their Bev* 
olution, as we call it, was like ours in the main, a vindication 
of liberties inherited and possessed. It was a Conservative 
revolution ; and the happy result was that, notwithstanding the 
sharpness of the collision with the mother-country, and with 
domestic loyalism, the Thirteen Colonies made provision for their 
future in conformity, as to all that determined life and manners, 
with the recollections of their past. Tlie two constitutions of 
the two countries express indeed rather the differences than the 
resemblances of the nations. The one is a thing grown, the 
other a thing made; the one a praxi's, the other a poiesis; 
the one the offspring of tendency and indeterminate time, the 
other of choice and of an epoch. But, as the British Constitution 
is the most subtle organism which has proceeded from the 
womb and the long gestation of progressive history, so the 
American Constitution is, so far as 1 can see, the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man. It has had a century of trial, under the pressure 
of exigencies caused by an expansion unexampled in point of 
rapidity and range: and its exemption from formal change, 
though not entire, has certainly proved the sagacity of the con- 
structors, and the stubborn strength of the fabric. 

WiLLXAK Ewakt Gladbtome, Kin Beyond Sea in Gleaninge of Pott 
Yeare. L 204-212. 


C00I.E7 (1880) 

In America the leading principle of constitutional liberty has 
from the first been, that the sovereignty reposed in the people ; 
and as the people could not in their collective capacity exercise 
the powers of government, a written constitution was by general 
consent agreed upon in each of the States. These constitutions 
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create departments for the exercise of sovereign powers ; pre- 
scribe the extent of the exercise, and the methods, and in some 
particulars forbid that certain powers which would be within 
the compass of sovereignty shall be exercised at all. . . . The 
constitution, moreover, is in the nature of a covenant of the 
sovereign people with each individual thereof, under which, 
while they intrust the powers of government to political agencies, 
they also divest themselves of the sovereign power of making 
changes in the fundamental laws except by the method in the 
coustitution agreed upon. The Constitution of the United 
States creates similar governmental trusts and imposes similar 
restrictions. . . . 

The government created by the Constitution is one of limited 
and enumerated irawers, and the Constitution is the measure and 
the test of the powers conferred. Whatever is not conferred is 
withheld, and belongs to the several States or to the people 
thereof. As a constitutional principle this must result from a 
consideration of tlie circumstances under which the Constitution 
was formed. The States were in existence before, and possessed 
and exercised nearly all the powers of sovereignty. The Union 
was in existence, bat the Congress which represented it pussessed 
a few powers only conceded to it by the States, and these cir- 
cumscribed and hampered in a manner to render them of little 
value. . . . But it was not within the intent of those who formed 
tlu! Constitution to revolutionize the States, to overturn the pre- 
sumptions that supported their authority, or to create a new 
government with uncertain and undefined powers. The purpose, 
on tlie contrary, was to perpetuate the States in their integrity, 
and to strengthen the union in order that they might be per- 
IHJt mated. . . . By Art. VI. it is declared that “ This Constitution 
and the laws of tlie United States wdiich shall be made in pnr- 
suaiice thereof, and ail treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land ; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” Upon this it is to be oiiserred ; — 

(1) The Congress of the United States derives its power to 
legislate from the Constitution, which is the measure of its au- 
thority ; and any enactment of Congress wliich is opposed to 
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its provisions, or is not Trithin the grant of x>owers made by it, 
is unoonstitatioual, and therefore no law, and obligatory upon 
no one. 

(2) As between a law of the United States made in pursnance 
of the Constitution and a treaty made under the authority of the 
United States, if the two in any of their provisions are found 
to conflict, the one last in point of time must control. For the 
one as well as the other is an act of sovereignty, differing only 
in form and in the oigan or agency through which the sovereign 
will is declared. Each alike is the law of the land in its adop> 
tion, and the last law must repeal everything that is of no 
higher authority which is found to come in conflict with it. 
A treaty may therefore supersede a prior act of Congress ; and, 
on the other hand, an act of Congress may supersede a prior 
treaty. 

(3) A State law must yield to the supreme law, whether ex- 
pressed in the Constitution of the United States, or in any of its 
laws or treaties, so far as they come in collision, and whether 
it be a law in existence when the “ supreme law” was adopted 
or enacted afterward. The same is true of any provision in the 
constitution of any State which is found to be repugnant to tlie 
Constitution of the Union. And not only must “ the judges in 
every State ” be bound by such supreme law, but so must the 
State itself, and every official in all its departments, and every 
citizen. 

(4) The Constitution itself never yields to treaty or enact- 
ment ; it neither changes with time, nor does it in theory bend 
to the force of circumstances. It may be amended according to 
its own permission ; but while it stands it is “ a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the 
shield of its protection all classes of men, at all times and under 
all circumstances.” Its principles cannot, therefore, be set aside 
in order to meet the supposed necessities of great crises. 

Tuomab M. Coolzt, CoMtiiutional Laos. 22-32. 

X 0. HUBD (1881) 

The Revolutionary or Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, 
declared the “United Colonies” to be free and independent 
States, “ in the name and by the authority of the good people of 
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these colonies.” Bnt the delegates to that Congress, before as 
well as after the establishment of State governments, bad re- 
ceived their appointment from electoral agencies which, in tiieir 
connection with the people whom they claimed to represent, 
were very different in the various colonies. 

In the government, under tiio Articles of Confederation, iiie 
nuited political people of the States exercised their power for 
general national pm-poses, by the intervention of the same 
organs by which they exercised power for local or State 
purposes. 

In tlie government, under the Constitution, the same political 
people, without a revolution, i. e., without any shifting of sove- 
reign power, exercised their powers for national purposes by 
tlie immediate action, through special representatives, of the 
political people of each State. 

The possession by this ‘^people of the United States” of 
the powers exerted by a general government, co-existent with 
the possession by the same people of other powers, exerted by the 
State governments, continued, in manner and form more or less 
distinctly recognized, from the time of the Revolution onward ; 
and, prior to the late civil war, no political people or body 
politic had apjjeiired, on the territory recognized by foreign 
n.ations from time to time as belonging to the United States, in 
any public international relation, except as one of the United 
States, or been recognized by foreign nations or by any State 
of the Union as using or holding in severalty the powers ex- 
erted by the general government. 

Jous C. UuBD, The Theory of ovx Nalional Extsteaee. 134, 135. 

E. r. SMITH < 

In ample season for discussion and action before the adjourn- 
ment of the first session of the first Congress, Madison pre- 
sented a selection of the most desirable amendments suggested 
by the ratifying States. The changes most widely called for 
sacrificed nothing vital to tlie success of the new instrument. 
They rendered the Constitution its own expounder ; they con- 
centrated all the tenets of liberty in Magna Charta, the Petition 
of Right, and the Bill of Rights. The prompt action of the 
States in ratifying ten out of the twelve amendments submitted 
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by Congress proved that these amendments were needed, and that 
the efforts of the anti-Federalists for a second constitutional 
convention were not fruitless or unreasonable. . . . 

The amendments once ratified, all notes of opposition were 
lost in the chorus of admiration that resounded from every 
quarter. In the worship of the Constitution that instantly sue. 
ceeded, men forgot that ‘ ‘ it had been extorted from the grind* 
ing necessity of a reluctant people.” Even those who had so 
powerfully contended for a second constitutional convention 
began during Washington's first administration to prove as pre- 
eminently “ the friends of tlie Constitution,” and it was almost 
impossible to believe that an instrument, accepted by all parties 
as the last word of political wisdom, had been produced in a 
conflict of opinion, adopted with doubt, ratified with hesitation, 
and amended with difficulty. 

Euwasd P. Buitii, in 3. F. Jameson’s Euays on ikt Oanstitutional Eittory 
of the United States, lit, 115. 


HAST (1891) 

During the first few years of its existence the Constitution 
was most fortunately administered by tliose who had framed it, 
believed in it, and had the wisdom to apply it. Men like Ham- 
ilton and Washington shaped a series of organizing acts which 
proved but less important than the original text. Then came 
a period of nearly a quarter of a century (1793-1815), when the 
Republic was involved in foreign complications, including an 
annexation of territory larger than its original area, and ending 
in a war ; the power over foreign affairs was thus consolidated. 
The next twenty years (1815-1835) was a time of great com- 
mercial growth, and public sentiment favored the application 
of national powers, Irath of creation and regulation. A bank 
was secured; internal improvements applied; commercial treaties 
were negotiated ; and the protective policy was initiated. Then 
came (1835-1860) a period of great effort to restrict federal 
powers, partly on principle, and partly lest those powers should 
be used against slavery. . . . 

. . . The Constitution of 1789 has therefore undergone great 
changes, most of them in the direction of greater centraliza- 
tion. Amendments have rarely been necessary, bec.'iuse each 
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generation has found the genera! principles laid down sufficient 
to give the government power to deal with new questions which 
come before it. The elasticity and flexibility of the Constitu- 
tion have not only preserved the federation, but have introduced 
a new principle into federal government. A Constitution framed 
for four mUlions of people, grouped in thirteen thinly populated 
rural States, suffices for sixty-three millions, in forty-four rich 
States, abounding in cities. The permanence of the United 
States is not due to the constructive skill of its founders ; it 
rests upon the fact that the Constitution may, by the insensible 
effect of public opinion, slowly be expanded, within the forms 
of law, to a settlement of new questions as they arise. 

Albert BusnsELL IIa.bt, Federal Goeemment. S9, 60. 

STEVXNS (1804) 

On the whole, Americana, with their democratic tendencies, 
owe very much of the stability of their government to the 
weakness of their legislature and ttie strength of their execu- 
tive. Had Congress posse8se<i tlie power of i’arliament to 
alter constitutional principle itself, by a majority vote at any 
session, and bad tlic enbiuet controlled the President as the 
English cabinet does the sovereign, the American common- 
wealtb very probably might have been wrecked in its construct- 
ive period, or in passing through the storms of later time. 
The presidency is justly reganled by Americans as one of the 
most valuable creations of the Constitution of 17R7. And the 
fact that the office is rooted in the past institutions of the 
race is not only the explanation of its existence, but a real, 
even though unrecoguize^l, cause of its hold on the national 
heart. . . . 

But os soon as the draft of the Constitution left the Con- 
vention, the lack of a formal bill was severely and per- 
sistently criticised by the people. And the promise that 
one should be added, as soon as the new government actu- 
ally got under way, wa.s fouml iHwssary in onler to induce 
some of tlie principal States to ratify the instrument. The 
first ton amendments, therefore, were adopted as .speedily 
as possible by the first Congress and the nation ; and to all 
intents they are to be regarded as a part of the Constitution in 
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its original unity, as a product of the formatire period. Their 
position in this respect is essentially different from that of the 
amendments, which are the outcome of subsequent national 
experience. 

Thus there is not only a bill of rights in the Constitution of 
the United States, but that bill of rights was consciously de- 
manded by the American people themselves against the judg- 
ment of tlicir own Constitutional Convention, and for the 
express reason that they regarded the liberties included therein 
as their liberties, because based upon old English law. 

C. Elus Steveks, Sources of the Constitution oj the United States. 173, 213. 

BBVCE (1890) 

The Constitution of 1789 deserves the veneration with which 
the Americans have been accustomed to regard it. It is true 
that many criticisms have been passed upon its arrangement, 
upon its omissions, upon the artificial character of some of the 
institutious it creates. Hecognizing slavery as an institution 
existing in some States, and not expressly negativing the riglit 
of a State to withdraw from the Ttnion, it has been chargeil 
with having contained the germ of civil war, tiioiigli that germ 
took seventy years to come to maturity. And whatever success 
it has attained must be in large measure ascribed to the polit- 
ical genius, ripened by long experience, of the Anglo-American 
race, by whom it has been worked, and who might have man- 
aged to work even a worse-drawn instrument. Yet, after all 
deductions, it ranks above every other written constitution for 
the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its adajitation to tlie cir- 
cumstances of the people, the simplicity, brevity, and precision 
of its language, its judicious mixture of definiteness in principle 
with elasticity in details. One is therefore induced to ask, be- 
fore proceeding to examine it, to what causes, over and aliove 
the capacity of its authors, and tlie patient toil they bestowed 
upon it, these merits are due, or in other wortls, what were the 
materials at the command of the Philadelphia Uonvention for 
the achievement of so great an entcrjirise as the creation of a 
nation by means of an instrument of government. The Amer- 
ican Constitution is no exception to the rule that everything 
which has power to win the obedience and respect of men must 
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have its roots deep in the past, and that the more slowly every 
institution has grown, so much the more enduring is it likely to 
prove. There is little in this Constitution 'that is absolutely 
sew. There is much that is as old as Magna Charta. 

Jawbs Bbtce, American CommonweabhA 13-14. 

THOBFS a898) 

The State has been conserved, and the purposes tor which 
the constitutions were framed — typically set forth in the pre- 
amble to the national Constitution — have been fairly well real- 
ized. Statesmen of the eighteentii century would impute this 
to the efficacy of the system of checks and balances. By this 
they meant the distinct functions of the executive, the legis- 
lative, and tile judiciary ; the different ways in which they are 
chosen ; tlie iliffcrent times when they hand over their power to 
their successors; the peculiar combination of the legislative 
and the executive in the administration of government, and the 
ultimate responsibility of all public sen-ants to tlie electors. 
This correlation of ]>arts and functions is the peculiarity of the 
Americau system. Though arbitrary and ever subject to modi- 
fication at the will of the people, the system has been tried with 
success, has never departed from the principles on which it was 
founded, and has strengthened the conservatism which ever 
underlies American politics. One commenting on government 
in America to-day would not be likely to call attention to, much 
less to empliasize, the system of checks and balances. He 
would attribute the virtue of our institutions to economic and 
sociological causes. He would dwell on the people, not on the 
system. He would analyze political parties, public opinion, 
and onr siK-ial institutions. He would not be likely even to use 
tlie terms checks and balances. In the eighteenth century gov- 
ernment was conceived as a device ; in our times it is thought 
of rather as an organism. It is the content, not the language, 
of the Constitution that has changed. The supreme law, as 
time goes on, is given more and more an economic interpre- 
tation. If adapted to the wants of the country, such interpre- 
tation becomes a party doctrine, and if adopted by the majority, 
it becomes an administrative measure. If it is believed to io- 
* Copyright, 1880, by the Macmillan Co. 
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volve essential rights, it may become a part of a revised con- 
stitution. Thus, at last, the constitutions become the depository 
of settled politics and the register of the growth of the State. 
Fkanois N. Tuokpe, a Constitutional Eislori/ of the American People.^ 46, 47. 

HcLAUOHLIN [1900) 

It has seemed to me, however, that sufficient attention is not 
commonly paid to tiie influence and bearing of these basic prin- 
ciples of political philosophy in the period succeedinu the Kev 
olution. The foundation doctrines everywhere current during 
the Revolutionary time were not likely to disappear at once, for 
on them rested the right of rebellion, through them came inde- 
pendence, upon them was founded national e.vistence. We 
might be willing to assert without investigation, that the ideas 
which men cherished and the philosophy upon which they acted 
would be sure to affect the thoughts and activities of public 
men during the early constitutional perioil ami for many years 
after the establishment of the United States. It is certainly 
important for us to understand the ideas which men held con- 
cerning the nature and origin of the state and society, and to 
know the foundations upon which they believed government to 
rest. 

. . . When the constitution of the United States was being 
made, men did not speak or think in the terms of the organic 
philosophy. Some of them, it is true, were more or less dis- 
tinctly conscious of the essential oneness of the American 
people ; some of them believed that the states never had been 
sovereign ; some of them, seeing the fact of nationality, de- 
manded that political organization should be in keeping with 
this fact. But the organic philosophy was developed in the 
next century, and like all philosophy it came not from the 
thinking of the closeted philosopher, but from the actual devel- 
opment of society. 

... I mean simply to assert that if we seek to follow out 
historically the interpretation of the Constitution or to find out 
what men thought of it at the beginning, wo must get into tlicir 
attitude of mind and understand their method of thinking. 

. . . The constitutional history of the United States is in no 
* Copyright, 1898, by llarper & Brothers. 
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small degree taken np with tracing opinion and assertion as to 
the actual character of the Union; and the historian is com- 
pelled to notice the change which took place in the opinions, 
words and thoughts of statesmen as they were influenced by the 
change in society and by the prevalence or growth of doctrines 
as to the origin and nature of the State. 

. . . My purpose in this paper has been to show ; (1) That 
the men of one hundred and twenty-five years ago tliought 
within the limits of the compact philosophy; (2) That they 
carried the compact idea so far that they actually spoke of the 
Constitution as a social coinpaet; (il) That it is necessary for 
us to remember their fundamental ideas and to interpret their 
words and conscious acts in the light of their methods of 
thought; (4) That in the development of modern organic phil- 
osophy new ideas were introducetl and new meanings assigned 
to terms ; (5) That from this hitter fact, from the inability to 
agree on fundamental conoeption.s, arose confusion; (6) That 
the doctrine of state sovereignty as it has been developed rests 
on philosophic presuppositions almost if not entirely unknowm 
to the framers of the Constitution; (7) That if we use the 
terms and insist on the ideas of the organic i)hilosopliy, we are 
entitled to seek tlie realities lying behind the words of men. 

Andkew McLaI’Oiimn, Social Compact and Constitutional Construction, in 
American Historical Reriev, April, 1900. 468-490. 
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Chapter XVIII 

WASHIITOTON’S FAREWBLL ABDEESS 

SUGGESTIONS 

This docament was addressed to the People of the United States as 
a final word of parting fi-oni tlie President. Its date the 17tli of 
September, indicates the day of its publication, but during the pre> 
vions summer Washington, with the advice of Madison and Hamilton, 
had been at work uiiou the address. Its text contains the personal 
point of view which the Father of Our Cutmtry assiirnud towards the 
government. It sets foriii his policy in domestic and foreign relations ; 
it abounds in wholesome advice in regard to affairs of statu; and it U 
reminiscent of his own share in the building up of a government 
to the organization and administration of which he had contributed 
so great a part. 

The instruction given in this document to the American people has 
been followed until the present decade with much faithfulness. In 
the study of this final declaration we should note the doctrines of the 
Constitutional Convention, the principles of Washington’s ndminis* 
tration, and the fear which he felt of a division resulting from sec- 
tional partisanship. 

In reading the Farewell Address, one is compelled to dwell upon the 
noble spirit, the un8e1fi.sh motives, and exalted ideal of its author, 
whose chief aim had been to bind the separate stales together in a 
lasting union. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 


DOCUMENT 

Washington's Farewell Address to the People of the United 
States (September 17th, 1796) 

George Friends, and F'EtDow-CiTiZENS, The periiMO for 

election of a Citizen, to administer lift* ffix- 
277-fi%. eoutire Govern ment of the United States, Wt 
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far distant, and tbe time aotnallj arrived, when jour 
thoughts must be employed in designating the per> 
son, who is to be clothed with that important trust, 
it appears to me proper, especially as it may condace 
to a more distinct expression of the public voice, 
that 1 should now apprize you of the resolution I 
have formed, to decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice is to be 
made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice 
to be assured, that this resolution has not been 
taken, without a strict regard to all the considera* 
tions appertaining to the relation, which binds a 
dutiful citizen to his country — and that, in withdraw- 
ing the tender of service — which silence in my situa- 
tion might imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past kindness; but am 
supported by a full conviction that the step is com- 
patible with both. 


Tlje acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, The “ Third 

the oflSce to which your suffrages have twice called ***■ 

•' dition IS em- 


me, have been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to pbasized by 
the opinion of duty, and to a deference for wliat 
appeared to be your desire. — I constantly hoped, mmationto 


that it would have been much earlier in my power, retire at the 
coDsisteutly with motives, which I was not at liberty teSm 
to disregard, to return to that retirement, from 


which I had been reluctantly drawn. — The strength 
of my inclination to do this, previous to the last 


election, had even led to the preparation of an ad- 
dress to declare it to you ; but mature reflection on 
the then perplexed and critical posture of our affairs 
with foreign Nations, and the unanimous advice of 


persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to 
abandon the idea. — 


I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external 
as well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of 
inclination incompatible with tbe sentiment of doty, 
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Personal 
modesty was 
the foun- 
dation for 
Washing- 
ton’s habit- 
nal justice 
to himself 
and others. 


or propriety ; and am persuaded, whatever partiality 
may be retained for my services, that, in the present 
circumstances of our country, you will not dis- 
approve my determination to retire. 

The impressions, with which I first undertook the 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occa- 
sion. In the dischai^e of this trust, 1 will only 
say, that 1 have, with good intentions, contributed 
towards the oiganizatiou and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very fal- 
lible judgment was capable. — Not unconscious, in 
the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, 
experience in my own e^’es, perhaps still more in the 
eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to dif- 
fidence of myself; and every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more, that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. — Satisfied, that, if any circum- 
stances have given peculiar value to my sendees, 
they were temporary, I have the consolation to be- 
lieve, that, while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does nut forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment, which is in- 
tended to terminate the career of my public life, my 
feelings d > nut permit me to suspend the deep ac- 
knowledgment of that debt of gratitude, which I owe 
to my beloved country, — for the many honours it 
has conferred upon me ; still more for the steadfast 
confidence with which it has supported me ; and for 
the opportunities 1 have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by services faith- 
ful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. — If benefits have resulted to onr coun- 
try from these services, let it always be remembered 
to your praise, and as an instructive example in our 
annals, that under circumstances in which the Pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead, amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging, in situ- 
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ations in which not nnfrequently want of Buccess 
has countenanced the spirit of criticism, the con- 
stancy of yonr support was the essential prop of the 
efforts, and a guarantee of the plans by which they 
were effected. — Profoundly penetrated with this 
idea, I shall carry it with me to the grave, as a 
strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven 
may continue to you the choicest tokens of its be- 
neficence — that your union and brotherly affection 
may be perpetual — that the free constitution, which 
is the work of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained — that its administration in every department 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue — that, in 
fine, the happiness of the people of these States, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete, by so careful a preservation and so prudent a 
use of tliis blessing as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to tlie applause, the affec- 
tion, and adoption of every nation, which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. — But a solicitude 
for your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, 
and the apprehension of danger, natural to that soli- 
citude, urge me on an occasion like the present, to 
offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recom- 
mend to your frequent review, some sentiments; 
which are the result of much reflection, of no incon- 
siderable observation, and which appear to me all- 
important to the permanency of your felicity as a 
People. — These will be offered to you with the more 
freedom, as you can only see in them the disinter- 
ested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. — Nor 
can I forgot, as an encouragement to it yonr indul- 
gent reception of my sentiments on a former and not 
dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every Beferenee 
ligament of your iiearts, no recommendation of mine jov^off^ 

is necessary to fortify or confirm the attachment dom m the 

19 
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Teutonic The Unity of Government which constitates you 
one people, is also now dear to you. — - It is justly 
BO ; — for it is a main Pillar in the Edifice of your 
real independence; the support of your tranquillity 
at home ; your peace abroad ; of your safety ; of 
your prosperity in every shape ; of that very Lib- 
erty, which you so highly prize. — But as it is easy 
to foresee, ^at, from different causes, and from dif- 
ferent quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth ; — as this is the point in 
your political fortress against which the batteries 
of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that 
you should properly estimate the immense value of 
your national Union to your collective and individ- 
ual happiness; — that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accus- 
toming yourselves to think and speak of it as of 
the Palladium of your political safety and pros- 
perity; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion tliat it can in any event be aban- 
doned; and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our Country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sa- 
cred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and interest. Citizens, by birth or clioice, of a com- 
mon country, that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of Amkiucan, which be- 
longs to you, in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation derived from local discriminations. — With 
slight shades of difference, you have the same Reli- 
gion, Manners, Habits, and political Principles 

1176-1783. Tou have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
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togetiier; tibe Independence and Liberty yon pos- 
sess are the work of Joint counsels, and joint efforts 
— of common dangers, sufferings, and successhs. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly 
outweighed by those, which apply more immediately 
to your Interest. — Here every portion of our coun- 
try finds the most commauding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with 
the South, protected by the equal Laws of a common 
government, finds in the productions of ttie latter 
great additional resources of maritime and commer- 
cial enterprise — and precious materials of manufac- 
turing industry. — The South, in the same inter- 
course, benefiting by the agency of the North, sees its 
agriculture grow and its commerce expand. Turning 
partly into its own channels the seamen of the North, 
it finds its particular navigation invigorated ; — and, 
while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish 
and increase the general mass of the national navi- 
gation, it looks forward to the protection of a mari- 
time strength to which itself is unequally adapted. 
The Eout, in a like intercourse with the Jrcst, al- 
rea<iy finds, and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications, by land and water, will more 
and more find a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at 
home. — The Trest (lerives from the Naot supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort — and, what is 
perlmps of still greater consequence, it must of ne- 
cessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outletg for its own productions to the weight, influ- 
ence, and the future maritime strength of the Atlan- 
tic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble 
community of interest as one Nntioti. — Any other 
tenure by whieh the IFest can hold this essential 
advantage, whether derive<l from Its own separate 
strength, or from an apostate and unnatural con- 


Already 
the North 
was the com- 
mercial cen- 
tre, and the 
South the 
great agri- 
cultural 
field. The 
West — Ken- 
tucky, Ten- 
nessee, and 
the North- 
west Terri- 
to^ — was 
being stead- 
ily peopled 
by emigrants 
from the 
East, and in 
time a fresh 
market was 
to develop. 


The Louisi- 
ana Purchase 
in 

disturbed 
the balance. 
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nexion with any fore^n Power, most be intrinsically 
precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels 
an immediate and particular interest in Union, all 
the parts combined in the united mass of means and 
efforts cannot fail to find greater strength, greater 
resource, proportionably greater security from ex- 
ternal danger, a less freqnent interruption of their 
Peace by foreign Nations; and, what is of inesti- 
mable value! they must derive from Union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between 
themselves, which so frequently afflict neighbour- 
ing countries not tied together by the same gov- 
ernment; which their own rivalships alone would 
be sufflcient to produce ; hut which opposite foreign 
alliances, attachments, and intrigues would stimu- 
late and embitter. — Hence, likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown Military 
establishments, which, under any form of govern- 
ment, are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to 
be regarded as particularly hostile to Republican 
Liberty. In this sense it is, that your Union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and 
that the love of the one ought to endear to you the 
preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language 
to every reflecting and virtuous mind, — anil ex- 
hibit the continuance of the Umon as a primary 
object of Patriotic desire. — Is there a doubt, 
whether a common government can embrace so 
large a sphere? Let experience solve it. — To lis- 
ten to mere speculation in such a case were crimi- 
naL We are authorized to hope, that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency 
of governments for the respective subdivisions, will 
afford a happy issue to the experiment. ’Tis well 
worth a fair and full experiment. With such pow- 
erful and obvious motives to Union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience shall not 
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have demonstrated its impracticability, there vQl 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism of {hose, 
who in any quarter may endeavour to weaken its 
bands. 

In couiemplating the causes, which may disturb 
our Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, 
that any ground should have been furnished for 
characterizing parties by Geographical discrimina- 
tions, — Northern and Southern, — Atlantic and 
Western ; whence designing men may endeavour to 
excite a belief, that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influeuce, within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of 
other districts. — You cannot shield yourselves too 
much against the jealousies and heartburnings 
which spring from ttiese misrepresentations; tliey 
tend to render alien to each other tliose, who ought 
to be bound together by fraternal affection. — The 
inhabitants of our Western country have lately had a 
useful lesson on this head. — They have seen, in the 
negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, 
and in tlio universal satisfaction at that event, 
tliroughout the United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions propagated among 
them of a policy in the (^neral Goveriuneiit and in 
the Atlantic States unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Missisaicpi. — They have been wit- 
nesses to the formation of two Treaties, that with 
Great Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to 
tliein every thiug they could desire, in respect to our 
Foreign ^lations, towards confirming their pros- 
perity. — Will it not be their wisdom to rely for 
the preservation of these advantages on the Union 
by which they were procured ? — Will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there 
are, who would sever them from their Brethren, and 
connect tliein with Aliens? — 


Note, as 
later exam- 
ples, Nulli- 
fication in 
South Caro- 
lina, 1832, 
Mexican 
War, 1847, 
Civil War, 
1861, and the 
Silver Ques- 
tion, 18^. 


The Jay 
Treaty and 
Pinckney’s 
Treaty of 
1795 settled 
tup free navi- 
gation of the 
Mississippi, 
and gave “ a 
place of de- 
iwsit” with- 
in the Span- 
ish territory, 
free of duty 
during trans- 
shipment. 
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To the efficacy and permanency of yonr Union, a 
Government for the whole ie indispensable. — No 
* alliances however strict between the parts can bo 
an adequate substitnte. — They must inevitably ex* 
perience the infraciaous and interruptions, which all 
alliances in all times have eapcriciicecl. — Sensible 
Belief tlut of this momentous truth, you have improved upon 
essay, by tire adoption of a Constitution 
atlon were of Government better calculated than your former 
weak, but foj. intimate Union, and for the efficacious man- 
tion strong, agement of your commou concerns. This govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own clioicc, uninfluenced 
and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and 
mature deliberation, completely free in its prin- 
ciples, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a 
provision for its own amendment, has a just claim 
to your confidence and your support. — Respect for 
its authority, compliance with its Laws, acquiescence 
in its me.asnres, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true Liberty. — The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people to make 
Ko secession and to alter their Constitutions of Government. — 
possible. Constitution which at any time exists, till 

changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 

whole People, is sacredly obligatory upon all 

The very idea of the power and the right of the 
People to establish Goverumeut, presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey the established 
Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of tbe Laws, 
aU combinations and associations, under whatever 
plausible character, with tlic real desigu to direct, 
control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation 
and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal 
tendency. — They serve to organize faction, to give 
it an artificial and extraordinary force — to put in 
the place of tbe delegated will of tbe Nation, the 
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will of a party ; — often a small bat artful and en- 
terprising minority of the community; — apd, ac- 
cording to the alternate ti-inmphs of different parties, 
to make the pnblic administration the mirror of the 
ill-concerted and iucongraons projects of faction, 
rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils, and modified 
by mutual interests. — 

However combinations or associations of the 
above descriptions may now and then answer popu- 
lar ends, they are likely, in the course of time and 
things, to beoomo potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and un])rincipied men will be en- 
abled to subvert the Power of the People, and to 
usurp for tliemselves the reins of Government; 
destroying afterwards the very engines, which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion 

Towards the preservation of your Government, 
and the perraauoncy of your present happy state, it 
is requisite, not only that you steadily discoun- 
tenance irregular oppositimi.s to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts. — One metliod of assault may 
be to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alter- 
ations, which will impair tlie eneigy of the system, 
and thus to undennine whnt cannot be directly over- 
thrown. — In all the changes to which you may be Constitn- 
iuvited, remember that time and habit are at least . 
as necessary to fix the true character of Govern- * 
ments, as of other huiiiau institutions — thiit ex- 
perience is the surest standanl, by which to test the 
real tendency of the existing Constitution of a coun- 
try — that facility in changes, upon the credit of 
mere hyqiotliesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual 
change, from the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opini >n ; — and remember, especially, that for the 
eUicieut inauageuient of your common interests, in 
a couuti’y so extensive as ours, a Government of as 
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much vigor as is consistent with the perfect security 
of Liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself will find 
in snch a Government, with powers properly dis- 
tributed and adjusted, its surest Guardian. — It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where the Gk>vern- 
ment is too feeble to withstaud the enterprise of 
faction, to confine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to 
maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

1 have already intimated to you the danger of 
Parties in the State, with particular reference to the 
founding of them on Geographical discriminations. 

— Let me now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner against 
the baneful effects of the Spirit of Party, gener^ly. 

This Spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our 
nature, having its root in the strongest passions of 
the human mind. — It exists under different shapes 
in all Governments, mure or less stifled, controled, 
or repressed ; but, in those of the popular form, it 
is seen in Us greatest rankness, and is ti'uly their 
worst enemy. — 

The alternate domination of one faction over an- 
other, sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural 
to party dissension, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormi- 
ties, is itself a frightful despotism. — But this leads 
at length tu a more formal and permanent (les[jotism. 

— The disorders and miseries, which result, gradu- 
ally incline the minds of men to seek security and 
repose in the absolute power of an Individual ; and 
sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purposes of his own 
elevation, on the ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this 
kind, (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely 
out of sight'), the common and continual mischiefB 
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of the epiiit of Partj are aafflcient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise People to discourage 
and restrain it. — 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils, 
and enfeeble the Public Administration. — It agi- 
tates the community with ill founded jealousies and 
false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part 
against another, foments occasionally riot and in- 
snrrection. — It opens the doors to foreign influence 
and corruption, which find a facilitated access to the 
Government itself tlirough the channels of party pas- 
sions. Thus the policy and the will of one country 
are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries 
are nseful checks upon the Administration of the 
Government, and serve to keep alive the Spirit of 
Liberty. — This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in Governments of a Monarchical cast, 
Patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with 
favour, upon the spirit of jiarty. — But iu those of 
the popular character, in Governments purely elec- 
tive, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. — From tbeir 
natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that .spirit for every salutary purpose, 
— and, there being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to 
mitigate and assuage it — A Are not to be quenched ; 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its burst- 
ing into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of think- 
ing in a free countiy should iuspirc caution in those 
intrusted with its administration, to cunflue them- 
selves within ttieir respective constitutional spheres ; 
avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one de- 
partment to encroach upon another. — The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all 
the departments in one, and thus to create, what- 
ever the form of government, a real despotism. A 
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just estimate of that love of power, and proneness 
to abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, 
is sofScient to satisfy us of the truth of this posi- 
tion. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the 
exercise of political power, by dividing and distrib- 
uting it into different depositories, and constituting 
each the Guardian of the Public Weal against inva- 
sions by the others, has been evinced by experi- 
ments ancient and modern ; some of them in our 
country and under oar own eyes. — To preserve 
them must be as necessary as to institute them. 
If in the opinion of the People, the distribution or 
modification of the Constitutional powers be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
— But let there be no change by usurpation ; for, 
though this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. TJie prccetleiit must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit, which the use can at 
any time yield. — 

Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to 
political prosperity. Religion and morality arc in- 
dispensable supports. — In vain would that mau 
claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should labour 
to subvert these great Pillars of liiimaii ha|>piiieB8, 
these firmest props of the duties of Men and ('iti- 
zens. The mere Politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to resjwet and to cherish thorn. — A vol- 
ume could not trace all their connexions with pri- 
vate and public felicity. Let it simply Ire asked. 
Where is the security for property, for reputation, 
for life, if the sense of religious obligation dewW the 
Compare oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in 
the Mormon Courts of Justice ? And let us with caution indulge 
SSbetta^'case supposition, that morality can be maintained 
In 1900. without religion. — Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of i-efined education on minds of pecu- 
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liar stmctare — reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect, that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle. — 

'T is substantially true, that virtue or morality is 
a necessary spring of popular government. — The 
rule, indeed, extends with more or less force to 
every species of Free Government. — Who, that is a 
sincere friend to it, can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? — 

Promote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlightened. — 

As a very important source of strength and sc- Compare ills 
enrity, cherish public credit. — One method of pre- 
serving it is, to use it as sparingly as possible : — standard for 
avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating peace, 
but remembering also that timely disbursements to cWly^*' 
prepare for danger frequently prevent much greater foreign 
dishursemeiits to repel it ; avoiding likewise the ac- 
cumulation of debt, not only by shunning occasions 
of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of 
Peace to discbnrge the debts, which unavoidable 
wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throw- 
ing upon posterity the burthen, which we ourselves Debt extln- 
ouglit to bear. The execution of these maxims be- 
longs to yonr Representatives, but it is necessary 
that i)ublic oi)inion should cooperate. — To facilitate 
to them the i)erf<»rmance of their duty, it is essen- 
tial that you should practically bear in mind, that 
towards the payment of debts there must be Rev- 
enue — that to have Revenue there must be taxes 
— that no taxes can be devised which are not more Taxation 
or less inconvenient and unpleasant — that the i”?* 
intrinsic embarrassment, inseparable from the se- cuted, oom- 
Icction of the proper objects (which is always a pare “ 
choicc of ililliculties) ought to be a decisive motive oh'artarum ” 
for a candid construction of the conduct of the 1207. 
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Govemment in making it, and for a spirit of acqui> 
escence in tiie measures for obtaining revenne, which 
the public exigencies may at any time dictate. — 

Observe good faith and justice towards all Na> 
lions. Cultivate peace and harmony with all. — Re- 
ligion and Morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it 
be, that good policy does not equally enjoin it? — It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great Nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimons and too novel example of a People 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence. — Who can doubt that, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages, which might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be, that 
Providence has not connected the permanent felicity 
of a Nation with its Virtue? The experiment, at 
least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered im- 
possible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential, than that permanent, inveterate antipa- 
thies again.st particular Nations, and passionate at- 
tachments for others, should be excluded ; and that, 
in place of them, just and amicable feelings towards 
all should be cultivated. The Nation, which in- 
dulges towards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is 
a slave to its animosity or to its affection, cither of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty 
and its interest. — Antipathy in one nation against 
another disposes each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable, when accidental 
or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence fre- 
quent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and bloody 
contests. The Nation, prompted by ill-will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to War the Govem- 
ment, contrary to the best calculations of policy. — 
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The OoTernment sometimes participates in the na- 
tional propensity, and adopts through passion vhat 
reason would reject; — at other times, it maices the 
animosit; of the Nation subservient to projects of 
hostility instigated by pride, ambition, and other 
sinister and pernicious motives. — The peace often, 
sometimes perhaps the Liberty, of Nations has 
been the victim. — 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one French alli- 
Nation for another produces a variety of evils. — f Later, 
Sympathy for tlie favourite Nation, facilitating the rac^™nnder 
illusion of an imaginary common interest, in cases Genet’s Influ- 
where no real common interest exists, and infusing 
into one the enmities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement or jus- 
tihuation; It leads also to concessions to the fa- 
vourite Nation of privileges denied to others, which 
is apt doubly to injure the Nation making the con- 
cessions ; by unnecessarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained; and by exciting jealousy, 
ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withheld. And it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens, 

(who devote themselves to the favoured Nation) fa- 
cility to betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes even with 
popularity ; gilding, with the appearances of a virtu- 
ous sense of obligation, a eomraeiwlable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public 
good, the base of foolish compliances of ambition, 
corruption, or infatuation. — 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable Question of 
ways, such attachments arc particularly alarming ^Y*'**’® ‘‘Au- 
to the truly enlightened and independent Patriot. — fiuimce!*^ 
How many opportunities do they afford to tamper 
with domestic factions, to practise the arts of se- 
duction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or 
awe the public Councils 1 Such on attachment of 
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a small or weak, towards a great and powerful nation, 
dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, 
I conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens, the 
jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly 
awake; since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
Republican Government. — But that jealousy, to be 
useful, must be impartial ; else it becomes the in- 
strument of the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defence against it — Excessive partiality for 
one foreign nation, and excessive dislike of another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and senm to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on tiie other. — Beal Patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of the favourite, are liable to 
become suspected and odious; while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the 
people, to surrender their interests. — 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to 
foreign Nations, is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little Political con- 
nexion as possible. — So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with per- 
fect good faith. — Here let us stop. — 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to 
ns have none, or a very remote relation. — Hence 
she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which arc essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. — Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us 
to implicate oureelves, by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and 
enables us to pursue a different course. If we re- 
main one People, under an efficient government, 
the period is not far off, when we may defy mate- 
rial injury from external annoyance ; when we may 
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take such an attitude as will cause ihe neutrality, 
we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupnlqusly 
respected ; when belligerent nations, under the im- 
possibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
likely hazard the giving us provocation; when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situ- 
ation? — Why quit our own to stand upou foreign 
ground? — Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prospeiity in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, luterest, humour, or caprice? — 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any iK>rtioii of the foreign world ; — so 
far, I moan, as we are now at liberty to do it ; — for 
let me nut be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. (1 hold tJie 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is always the best policy.) 1 
repeat it, therefore, let tiiose engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. — But, in my opinion, 
it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 
them. — 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable 
establisliments, on a respectably defensive posture, 
we may safely trust to temporary alliances for ex- 
traordinary emergencies. — 

Ilarmonj', liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommende<l by policy, liumanity, and interest. 

But even our commercial iM)liey should hold an equal 
and impartial hand ; — neither seeking nor grant- 
ing exclusive favours or preferences ; — eonsniting “ Recl- 
the natural course of things ; — diffusing and diversi- proclty."' 
fving by gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing ; establishing, — with Powers s 
♦lisposed, — ill order to give trade a stable course, 
to define the rights of our Merchants, and to enable 
the government to support them, conventional rules 
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of intercourse, the best that present circumstances 
and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and 
liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied, 
as experience and circumstances shall dictate ; con- 
stantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one nation 
to look for disinterested favours from another ; — that 
it must pay with a portion of its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that character ; — that, 
by such acccptauce, it may place itself in the con* 
dition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favours, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more. — There can be no greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon real favours from 
Nation to Nation. It is an illusion, which expe- 
rience must cure, which a just pride ought to dis- 
card. 

His benedie- In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels 
cIS"^!***'*^* of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hoj)c 
nuMnnai- they wUl make the strong and lasting impression I 
could wish, — that they will control the usual cur- 
rent of the passions, or prevent our Nation from 
running the course, which has hitherto marked the 
destiny of nations. — But, if I may even flatter my- 
self, that they may be proiliiotive of some partial 
benefit, some occasional good ; that they may now 
and then recur to moderate tlie fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the misebiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriot- 
ism; this hope will be a full recompense for the 
solicitude for your welfare, by which they have been 
dictated. — 

How far in the discharge of my ofTlcial duties, I 
have been guided by the principles which have been 
delineated, the public Records and other evidences 
of my conduct must witness to You an<l to the 
world. — To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have at least believed myself to be 
guided by them. 

In relating to the still subsisting war in Europe, 
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my Frodamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the 
index to my Plan. — Sanctioned by your approving 
voice, and by that of your Representatives in both 
Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me : — uninduenced by any at- 
tempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with tihe aid of the 
best lights 1 could obtain, I was well satisfied that 
our country, under all the circumstances of the case, 
liad a right to take, and was bound in duty and in- 
terest to take, a Neutral position. — Having taken 
it, 1 determined, as far as should depend upon me, 
to maintain it, with moderation, perseverance, and 
firmness. — 

The considerations, which respect the right to 
hold this conduct, it is not necessary on this occa- 
sion to detail. I will only observe, that, according 
to ray understanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the Belligerent 
Powers, has been virtually admitted by all. — 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be 
inferred, without anything more, from the obliga- 
tion which justice and humanity impose on every 
Nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of Peace and Amity 
towards other Nations. — 

The inducements of interest for observing that 
conduct will best be referred to your own reflections 
and experience. — With me, a predominant motive 
has been to eu<leavour to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress without interruption to that degree of 
strength and consistency, which is necessary to 
give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own 
fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my Admin- 
istration, I am unconscious of intentional error — I 
am nevertheless too sensible of my defects not to 
think it probable that I may have committed many 

20 
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errors. — Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech 
the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. — 1 shall also cany with me the hope, 
that my Country will never cease to view them with 
indulgence ; and that, after forty-five years of my 
life dedicated to its service with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to 
oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of 
rest. 

Belying on its kindness in this as in other things, 
and actuated by that fervent love towards it, which 
is so natural to a man, who views in it the native 
soil of himself and his progenitors for several gen- 
erations; — I anticipate with pleasing expectation 
that retreat, in which f promise myself to realize, 
without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence 
of good Laws under a free Government, — the ever 
favourite object of my heart, and the happy rcwni’d, 
as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours, and dangers. 

Georgr Washington. 

Gazette of the United Stales, September ]7tb, 1796. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 
BEWAm. (ITOO) 

His address to the people of America, on bis retiring from 
the cares of government, is one of the most invaluable legacies 
ever left to a people. It has been celebrated in Kuropc, and 
compared to that bequeathed by Moses to the nation of Israel. 
. . . Let this be our oracle ; let ns read and study it day and 
night. In the language of inspiration, “ I^t us bind it about 
our necks, and engrave it on the tablet of our hearts.” In tliis 
invaluable gift, among a variety of other excellent precepts, 
suffer me to remind you of a few. He most affectionately 
cautions his countryineii against all immoderate attachments to 
some, and violent antipathies against other nations. He rec- 
ommends harmony and liberal intercourse with all, at the same 
time that he deprecates too close a connection with any. He 
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■ exhorts to obedience and submission to government, and a gen- 
erous confidence in our rulers, whom we oorselyes have chosen : 
while he warns against all combinations, whether open or covert, 
that tend to weaken government, or to lessen the authoritj of 
those who administer it. He inculcates the practice of justice, 
good faith, temperance and economy, with all the moral vir- 
tues ; and of religion emphatic^ly, as the basis and foundation 
of them ail. He exhorts us to the utmost of our power, to 
cultivate peace with every nation on earth ; and as the surest 
means to preserve it, strongly urges the necessity of maintain- 
ing the best state of defence in our power, both by sea and 
land. But, above all, he exhorts to union among ourselves — 
between States and among individuals. On this, he assures us, 
our prosperity, nay, our very existence as a nation depends. Is 
the counsel good ? Let us follow it. Are these admonitions 
wise? We will obey them. Thus shall we best prove the sin- 
cerity of our gratitude to their author, and fully evidence our 
veneration for his memory. But if we disregard and disobey 
them, what are we but hypocrites, or self-deceivers? Obedi- 
ence will lead us to the highest pinnacle of national glory. A 
contrary conduct will dishonour, though it cannot injure our 
greatest benefactor, and end in irremediable ruin. “ If we are 
wise, we shall be wise for ourselves, but if we scorn, we alone 
shall bear it.” 

Jonathan Mitchell Sewall, in Eulogies and Orations on Washington. 
35, 43. 

PACm (ISOO) 

The invaluable valediction, bequeathed to the people, who 
inherited his affections, is the effort of a mind, whose powers, 
like those of prophecy, could overleap the tardy progress of 
human reason, aud unfold truth without the labour of investiga- 
tion. Impressed in indelible chai’acters, this Legacy of His In- 
telligence will descend, unsullied as its purity, to the wouder 
and instruction of succeeding generations ; and, should the mild 
philosophy of its maxims be ingrafted into the policy of nations, 
at no distant period will the departed hero, who now lives only 
in the spotless splendour of his own great actions, exist in the 
happiness and dignity of mankind. 

TnOMAB Paine, in Eulogies and Orations on Washington, 60. 
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BLXTH (1800) 

Before the expiration of his last presidential term, he gave 
us his paternal advice, which, if duly attended to, will forever 
presei*ve to us the inheritance of freedom. Let us pursue this 
advice, and never depart from it ; it is addressed to us all ; it is 
addressed to every American. ^‘Let the union of the States” 
said our deceased Washington, “and the reciprocity of inter- 
ests be the groundwork of your political existence ; let the illib- 
eral spirit of party be banished forever from among you ; let 
just and amicable feelings, devoid of all partialities and antipa- 
thies, regulate your conduct with all nations ; guard against the 
interference of foreign nations in your internal concerns.” In 
this advice, our Washington still lives ; in this bequest of the 
father of our country, to the wliole American people, our Wash- 
ington will forever live, in the hearts and minds of all patriots 
over the whole globe ; and his venerable name will descend with 
unfading glory, down the perpetual succession of time, through 
ages of ages. 

Joseph Blttu, in Eulogies and Orations on Washington, all. 

MASON (1800) 

Having lavished all her honours, his country had nothing 
more to bestow upon him except her blessing. But he had 
more to bestow upon his country. His views and his advice, 
the condensed wisdom of all his reflection, observation and ex- 
perience, he delivers to his compatriots in a manual worthy 
of them to study, and of him to compose. 

John M. Mabok, in Eulogies and Orations on Washington. 239. 


MINOT (1800) 

The dangers of the Commonwealth having subsided at the close 
of bis second administration, he felt himself justified, after dedi- 
cating forty-five years of his valuable life to her service, in with- 
drawing to receive with resignation the great change of nature, 
which bis age and his toils demonstrated to be near. When he 
declined your future suffrages, he left you a legacy. Whatl 
like Caesar’s to the Romans, money for your sports? Like 
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Attalas's, a kingdom for yonr tyranny? No; be left you not 
such baubles, nor for such purposes. He left you the records 
of wisdom for your government; a mirror for the faithful 
representation to your own view, of yourselves, your weak- 
nesses, your advantages, your dangers : a magnet which points 
to the secret mines and windings of party spirit, faction, foreign 
influence : a pillar to the unity of your republic : a band to in- 
close, conciliate and strengthen the whole of your wonderful 
and almost boundless communities. Read, preserve the sacred 
deposit ; and lest posterity should forget the truth of its maxims, 
engrave them on his tomb, that they may read them when they 
weep before it. 

OaOBOE K. Minor, in Evlogiet and Orations on Washington. 34. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 
BFABKS (1837) 

There is not an idea or sentiment in the Farewell Address, 
which may not be found, more or less extended, in dif- 
ferent parts of Washington’s writings; nor, after such a 
perusal, can any one doubt his ability to compose such a 
paper. As a mere literary performance, though excellent, 
it is neither extraordinary, nor iu any degree superior to 
many others known to be written bj’ each of the parties. It 
would aihl little to the great reputation of Wahhiugton, or of 
Hamilton, if the one or the other could be proved to be its sole 
and unaided author. It derives its value, atid is destined to 
immortality, and chiefly from the circumstance of its containing 
wise, pure, and noble sentiments, sanctioned by the name of 
Washington at the moment when he was retiring from a long 
public career, in which ho had been devoted to the service of 
his country with a disinterestedness, self-sacrifice, persever- 
ance, and success, commanding the admiration and applause of 
mankind. 

Jakeu Sparks, George Washington. XIL S96. 
BINKRT (I!tr>9} 

Washington was undoubtedly the original designer of the 
Farewell Address ; and nut merely by general or indefinite in- 
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timstion, but by the suggestion of perfectly definite subjects, 
of an end or object, aud of a general outline, the same which 
the paper now exhibits. . . . By derivation from himself, the 
Farewell Address speaks the very mind of Washington. The 
fundamental thoughts and principles were his; but he was 
not the composer or writer of the paper. Hamiltou was, in 
the prevalent literary sense, the composer and writer of the 
paper. ... 

The main trunk was Washington’s ; the brandies were stimu- 
lated by Hamilton ; and the foliage, which was not exuberant 
was altogether his. . . . 

We might, though not with full and exact propriety, allot the 
8<ncl to Washington, and the spirit to Hamilton. The elemen- 
tary body is Washington’s, also ; but Hamilton has developed 
and fashioned it, and he has symmetrically formed and arranged 
the members to give combined aud appropriate action to the 
whole. 

Hobaos Burnsr, Inqvdry into the Formation of Waehington's FaremeU 
Address. 171. 


OUfEY (1900) 

It has heretofore been considered that anything like an 
alliance between the United States and an European Power, 
for any purpose or any time, was something not to be thought 
of. To give a thing a bad name, however undeservedly, is to 
do much to discredit it. and there is no doubt that the epithet 
“ entangling ” — almost invariably applied — has contributed 
laigely to make ‘alliance” popularly and politically odious. 
Yet there may be “ alliances ” which are not “ entangling ” but 
wholly advantageous, and without the Frencli alliance, Amer- 
ican independence, if not prevented, might have been long post- 
poned. It has been a prevalent notion that Washington was 
inimical to all alliances as such and left on record a solemn 
warning to his countrymen against them. Yet Washington 
clearly discriminated between alliances that would entangle 
and those that would not, and between alliances that were 
permanent and those that were temporary. Justly construed, 
Washington’s utterances are as wise to-day as when they were 
made, and are no more applicable to the United States than to 
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any other nation. It must be the policy of every S[tate to avoid 
alliances that entangle, -while temporary and limited are better 
than general and permanent alliances because friends and part- 
ners should be chosen in view of actually existing exigencies 
rather than in reliance upon donbtful forecasts of the uncertain 
future. Nevertheless, up to this time the theory and practice of 
the United States have been against all alliances peremptorily. 

Richabd OZ.IIEY, Growth of our Eoragn Polio u in The Atlantic MotUhlu, 
March, 1900. 
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Chapter XIX 

THE EZTEKT OP PEDEEAL POWERS (1819) 

SUGGESTIONS 

This report of the famous Supreme Court decision in the McCulloch 
vs. Maryland Case bears date 1819. Of the decisions made by the 
Supreme Court in the early part of the century this is the most typi- 
cal, as setting forth the construction of the powers of the Federal 
government by the courts. 

The decision has a place among the documents of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty because it shows the American theory of limitations, and the 
extent of the power of the nation to legislate in questions which in- 
clude individual rights ; and the doctrine here stated has ever since 
been the foundation of American national government. 

The exposition and comments which follow give an opportunity for 
acquaintance with the opinions of the ablest constitutional expounders. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 


DOCUMENT 

Decision in the Case of M’CulIoch vs. the State of Maryland. 

(1819) 


United States 
Supreme 
Court Re- 
ports, 4 
Wheaton, 400- 
4:17. 'The ex- 
tract is only 
a small port 
of the full 
opinion. 

Statement of 
the issue. 


Writ of error from the court of appeals of 
Maryland. 

Marshall, C. J., delivered the opinion of the 
court. 

In the case now to be determined, the defendant, 
a sovereign State, denies the obligation of a law 
enacted by the legislature of the Union ; and the 
plaintiff, on his part, contests the validity of an 
act which has been passed by the legislatnre of 
that State. The constitution of our country, in its 
most interesting and vital parts, is to be considered ; 
the conflicting powers of the government of the 
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union and of its members, as marked in that con- 
stitntion, are to be discussed ; and an opinion given, 
which may essentially influence tbe great operations 
of the government. No tribunal can approach 
such a question without a deep sense of its impor- 
tance, and of the awful responsibility involved in 
its decision. But it must be decided peacefully, or 
remain a source of hostile legislation, perhaps of 
hostility of a still more serious nature ; and if it is 
to be so decided, by this tribunal alone can the de- 
cision be made. On the supreme court of the 
United States has the constitution of our country 
devolved this important duty. . . - 

Among the enumerated powers, we do not find The omitted 
that of establishing a bank or creating a corpora- 
tion. But there is no phrase in the instrument phrase: 
which, like the articles of confederation, excludes 
incidental or implied powers 5 and which requires ^tnow- 
that everything granted shall be expressly and ledged to be 
minutely described. Even the 10th amendment, derated”**' 
which was framed for the purpose of quieting the powers.” 
excessive jealousies which had been excited, omits 
the word “ expressly,” and declares only that the 
powers “ not delegated" to the United States, nor n.' 
prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States 
or to the people ; ” thus leaving the question, whether See Con- 
the particular power which may become the subject 
of contest, has been delegated to the one govern- nient x. 
ment, or prohibited to the other, to depend on a 
fair construction of the whole instrument. . . . 

We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of 

the government are limited, and that its limits are the Court, 

not to be transcended. But we think the sound nupossiWe to 

enumerftte 

construction of the constitution must allow to the all the de- 
national legislature that discretion, with respect to 
the means by which the powers it confers are to be should 
carried into execution, which will enable that body "partake of 
to perform the high duties assigned to it, in the a^Saf**^ 
manner most benefleial to the people. Let the end code.” 
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Since the be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the con- 

Sb I frteht'to means which are appropriate, 

do an Mt, it” which are plainly adapted to that end, which are 
should be al- not prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit 
l^\h^ ** constitution, are oonstitutionaL . • . 

means. ... In the Legislature of the Union alone, are 

Taxation, hU represented. The legislature of the Union alone, 

especially therefore, can be trusted by the people with the 
since “ Con- ^ ^ i „ 

flrmatio power of controlling measures which concern all, 

Chartarum,” in the confidence that it will not be abused. This, 
right of"the “ ”0* ® confidence, and we must con- 

people. sider it as it really is. 

If we apply the principle for which the state of 
Maryland contends, to the constitution generally, 
we shall find it capable of changing totally the char- 
acter of that instrument. We shall find it capable 
of arresting all the measures of the government, 
and of prostrating it at the foot of the States. The 
American people have declared their constitution, 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, to be su- 
preme; but this principle would transfer the su- 
premacy, in fact, to the States. 

In both Arts States may tax one instrument, employed 

of Confed., by the government in the execution of its powers, 

ConstituUon every instrument. They 

U. S., Art. 1.’ “H'y tbe mail; they may tax the mint; they 

^^we^'dS* patent rights; they may tax the papers 

nied^to tl^ custom-house ; they may tax judicial process ; 

several States they may tax aU the means employed by the govern- 

SilmSd. defeat all the ends 

of government This was not intended by the 
American people. They did not design to make 
their government dependent on the States. 

Gentlemen say, they do not claim the right to 
extend state taxation to these objects. They limit 
their pretensions to property. But on what princi- 
ple is this distinction made? Those who make it 
have furnished no reason for it, and the principle 
for which they contend denies it. They contend 
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that the power of taxation has no other limit than 
is found in the 10th section of the 1st article pf 
the constitution; that, with respect to everything 
else, the power of the States is supreme, and admits 
of no control. If this be true, the distinction be- 
tween property and other subjects to which the 
power of taxation is applicable, is merely arbi- 
trary, and can never be sustained. This is not all. 
If the controlling power of the States be estab- 
lished ; if their supremacy as to taxation be ac- 
knowledged; what is to restrain their exercising 
this control in any shape they may please to give 
it? Their sovereignty is not confined to taxation. 
That is not the only mode in which it might be dis- 
played. The question is, in truth, a question of 
supremacy; and if the right of the States to tax 
the means employed by the general government be 
oonceded, the declaration that the constitution, and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 
supreme law of the land, is empty and unmeaning 
declamation. . . . 

The court has bestowed on this subject its most 
deliberate consideration. The result is a convic- 
tion that the States have no power, by taxation or 
otherwise, to retard, impede, burden, or in any 
manner control, the operations of the constitutional 
laws enacted by Congress to carry into execution 
the powers vest^ in tlic general government. This 
is, we think, the unavoidable consequence of that 
supremacy which the constitution has declared. 

We are unanimously of opinion, that the law 
passed by the legislature of Maryland, imposing 
a tax on the Bank of the United States, is un- 
constitutional and void. 

This opinion does not deprive the States of any 
resources which they originally possessed. It does 
not extend to a tax paid by the real property of 
the bank, in common with the otlier real property 
within the State, nor to a tax imposed on the in- 


state sov- 
ereignty had 
been the war- 
cry of the 
.TefFersonian 
Republican 
party at 
the outset. 


Note the 
Nullification 
controversy 
of 18aa-33. 


Actual state 
rights are not 
limited or in- 
fringed upon, 
in this deci- 
sion, but 
they are 
defined in 
extent. 
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terests which the citizens of Maryland may hold in 
this institatioii, in common with other property of 
the same description throughout the State. But 
this is a tax on the operations of the bank, and is, 
consequently, a tax on the operation of an instru- 
ment employed by the government of the Union to 
carry its powers into execution. Such a tax must 
be unconstitutional. 

Not the first ... On consideration whereof, it is the opinion 
instance of this court, that the act of the legislature of 
g^e^/^by Maryland is contrary to the Constitution of the 
Federal United States, and void. ... It is therefore ad- 
Conrts. judged and ordered, tlrat the said judgment of the 
said court of appeals of the State of Maryland, in 
this case, be, and the same hereby is, reversed and 
annulled. And this court, proceeding to render 
such judgment as the said court of appeals should 
have rendered, it is further adjudged and ord(‘red, 
that the judgment of the said Baltimore county 
court be reversed and annulled, and that judgment 
be entered in the said Baltimore county court for 
the said James W. M’Culloch. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

JflLES’ REQISTEK (1819) 

Having so long entertained such opinions as incontrover- 
tible truths, and as a weak, but honest apostle in the cause of 
mankind, endeavoured to impress them upon all within our 
reach, the horror of an apprehension that we have deceived 
ourselves and others, may he better felt than described : it is 
like to a man discovering the infidelity of his wife whilst she 
reposes on his bosom, and heart seems united to heart! A 
deadly blow has been struck at the sovereignty of the states, 
and from a quarter so far removed from the people as to be 
hardly accessible to public opinion — it is needless to say that 
we allude to the decision of the supreme court, in the case of 
McCulloch versus the State of Maryland, by which it is eetab- 
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lisbed that the states cannot tax the bank of the Dnited 
States. ... ^ 

But we believe that the broad question is settled, for the 
National Intelligencer of Monday last, giving an account of 
the proceedings of the supreme court on Saturday, says — “ Mr. 
chief justice Marshall delivere<l the unanimous opinion of the 
court in the case of McCulloch against the state of Maryland. 

“ let. That congress had, constitutionally, a right to estab- 
lish the banks of the United States. 

“ 2dly. That the bank has authority to establish branches in 
such states of the Union as it tliinks fit. 

“ 3dly. That the state of Maryland has no right to tax the 
branch of the bank established in that state.” 

We are awfully impressed with a conviction that the welfare 
of the union has received a more dangerous wound than fifty 
Hartford conventions, hateful ns that assemblage was, could 
inflict — reaching so close to the vitals as seemingly to draw 
the heart’s blood of liberty and safety, and which may be 
wielded to destroy the whole revenues, and so do away the 
sovereignties of the states. In the progress of this principle, 
we can easily anticipate the time when some daring scoundrel, 
having fortified himself by soul-trading incorporations, may 
seize upon these fair countries for a kingdom, and, surrounded 
with obedient judges and lying priests, punish bis opponents, 
after the manner of European despots, with fines, imprison- 
ment and tortures here, and the terrors of the lower world 
hereafter. But wo will not despair of the republic, nor yet 
give up the ship ; no alternative, however, is left to preserve 
the sovereignty of the states but by amending the constitution 
of the United States, aud more clearly defining the original 
intentions of that instrument in several respects, but espe- 
cially in regard to incorporations : — these are evidences of sov- 
ereignty; congress has not a sovereign power, except in the 
cases specially delegated. 

Hbzkkiah Nii.es, in iViZes' " WeeUy Register." XVI. 43. 

SmiiBUAir'S JOURKAI. (1819) 

The book! ” Something is still said in Philadelphia about 
the book found in the office of the Bank of the United States 
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at Baltimore. It is probable, that the eminent appellation of 
this thing will be lost, by finding three or four similar books at 
other places I We have good reason to believe that attempts 
have been made to rival Baltimore in — speculation ! . . . 

“ City Bank of Baltimore.” The board of directors elected 
since the “ blow up ” of this bank, liave, at length, appointed a 
day for laying a statement of the affairs of the institution be- 
fore the stockholders — viz., the 20th of October next. This 
distant date, after so long a delay, has excited no little sur- 
prise ; but wc are told by those we have a right to believe, that 
the books and accounts of this bank were in such a state of 
confusion, that an earlier period could not be fixed upon, 
though the new cashier and clerks, {well skilled in accounts) 
had laboured and were yet labouring excessively, to ascertaiu 
the true state of the bank ! 1 ! 

The stock of this bank is quoted by the brokers at $7 for 
15 paid. . . . 

“ Bad Times ! ” Honesty has fled from the world, and Sin- 
cerity is fallen asleep — Piety has hidden herself, and Justice 
cannot find the way — the Helper is not at home, and Charity 
lies sick ; Benevolence is under arrest, and Faith is nearly ex- 
tinguished; the Virtues go a begging, and Truth has long since 
been buried ; Credit has turned crazy, and Conscience is nailed 
on the wall. 

Quoted in NUa’ " Weekly Register'* XVI. 421 . 


CRITICAL COMMENT 
STORr (J833) 

It is true that among the enumerated powers we do not find 
that of establishing a bank, or creating a corporation. But we 
do find there the great powers to levy and collect taxes : to 
borrow money : to regulate commerce : to declare and conduct 
war : and to raise and support armies and navies. Now, if a 
bank be a fit means to execute any or all of these powers, it is 
just as much implied, as any other means. ... In the present 
times it can hardly require argument to prove that it is a con- 
venient, a useful and an essential instrument in the fiscal ope- 
rations of the government of the United States. This is so 
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generally admitted by sound and intelligent statesmen that it 
would be a waste of time to endeavour to establish the truth by 
an elaborate survey of the mode in which it touches the ad- 
ministration of all the various branches of the powers of the 
Government. 

JoSGPn Story, Commenlarus on the Conetitution of the United States. 
448. 

HABB (1889) 

The case of McCulloch v. The State of Maryland is entirely 
consonant with the course of judicial decision, and so much in 
harmony with that of legislature that if the doctrine which it 
established were overthrown a large and essential part of the 
legislation of Congress would fall with it. That the Bank of 
tiie United States was twice incorporated by men belonging to 
different parties, and viewing the Constitution in different as- 
pects ; that its constitutionality was never assailed success- 
fully, and was sustained on the only occasion when the question 
was brought into court ; that it finally fell, not in consequence 
of a denial of the implied ix>wer of Congress to incorporate a 
bank, . , . but because the president thought that some of the 
details of the bill presented for his signature were objection- 
able and exceeded the limits of the executive power — would be 
enough to prove, if proof were needed, that the principles vin- 
dicated by Chief- Justice Marshall are deeply rooted in the 
Constitution, and cannot be disturbed without destroying its 
usefulness. 

John Iskrss C. Hare, American Constitutional Law. 1. 107. 

WnXOUOHBY (1890) 

The case of McCulloch v. Maryland arose from the attempt 
on the part of Maryland to prevent the operation, within her 
borders, of the federal institution, the Second United States 
Bank. This she endeavoured to do by taxing out of existence 
the branch bank which had been located on her territorj’. 

IVestsl W. WiLLonoHRY, Supreme Court of the United States. 59. 

W. a. BUMSKR (1890) 

February 11th, 1818, Moi'yland laid a stamp tax on notes of 
any bank doing business in the State and not by or with the 
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aathorit^ of the same. . . . The Bank of the United States 
paid no heed to this law. In the case at law which resulted 
(McCulloch V. Maryland), the tax was held to be unconstitn- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United States. It was held 
that the Bank was constitutionally endowed with a right to 
establish branches in any State. These branches were not tax- 
able by the State, but real estate, owned by the Bank, or the 
proprietary interest of citizens of the State in it, might be taxed 
like other property : Congress h.as power to charter a national 
bank as one means of carrying on the fiscal operation of the 
national government; the States cannot by taxation impede 
Congress in the exercise of any of its constitutional powers; if 
the end is legitimate and within the scope of the constitution, 
any means may be employed which are appropriate and not 
prohibited. 

WiLLiAH Gbaham SumraB, Sittory of Banking in ike Vmted States. 

I. too. 
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Ghafteb XX 

UBKETIES OF OTHER AXEIUCAN PEOPLES (U23) 
SUaOESTlONS 

This document contains such jiortions of President Monroe’s Message 
to Congress, Dec. 2, 1823, as bore upon the subject of international 
relationship. The I’resident called the attention of Congress to the 
aggressive schemes of Russia, and the probable policy of the Holy 
Alliance. This iiiciuorable doctrine bears the name of the President, 
because of its place in his annual message ; but the principles set 
forth therein are the embodiment of the thought of great American 
statesmen from the beginning of the nation. The spirit of “hands 
ofF,” no “ entangling alliances " and “ remote situation ” can be traced 
throughout the writings and siieeches of such diplomatists as Pownall, 
Jefferson, Washington, Adams, and John Quincy Adams. The 
writers upon foreign relationshixw since 1623 have examined the tenets 
of this document with great interest. Its power aud influence have 
guided European as well as American thought. 

Before presenting the subject of the Monroe Doctrine to students, a 
certain amount of European history must be reviewed so that an in- 
telligent understanding may be hod of the bases of the principles set 
forth ; Napoleon’s aggrandizement, the fall of the great master of the 
French empire, tlie restoration of Louis XYUl. to the throne of 
France ; Spain’s colonies and their growing spirit of independence ; 
Ru.ssia’8 aggression on the Pacific slope ; the Holy Alliance with its 
conservative lielief in monarchical government; the attitude of Great 
Britain towards the alliance and hence towards the United States, — 
some knowledge of these questions is absolutely necessary before the 
document can be appreciated, and before the contemporaneous ex- 
position can illuminate its text. 

For Outlines aud Material, see Appendix B. 

DOCUMENT 
’IThe Monroe Doctrine (1833} 

Embodtkd in President Monroe’s Message at the J. D. lUch- 

COMMKNI 'EMENT OF THE FiBST SESSION OP 

Eighteenth Congress, December 2, 1823. Mttsatieiand 

At the proposal of the Russian Imperial Govern- 
meat, made through the minister of the Emperor H- 209, 219. 

21 
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The dispute 
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northwest 
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by a separate 
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United 
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Bussla, 
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residing here, a full power and instructions have 
been transmitted to the minister of the United 
States at St. Petersburg to arrange by amicable 
negotiation the respective rights and interests of 
the two nations on the northwest coast of this con- 
tinent. ... In the discussions to which this interest 
has given rise and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting, as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have .assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers. . . . 
The citizens of the United States cherish senti- 
ments the most friendly in favour of the liberty and 
happiness of their fellow-men on that side of the 
Atlantic. In the wars of the European powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have never taken 
any part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defense. With the movements in this 
hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately 
connected, and by canses which must bo obvious to 
all enlightened and impartial observers. The politi- 
cal system of the allied powers is essentially differ- 
ent in this respect from that of America. This 
difference proceeds from that which exists in their 
respective Governments ; and to the defense of our 
own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much 
blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of 
their most enlightened citizens, and under which 
we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole 
nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candour 
and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any porticn of this hemisphere as 
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dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- terns to any 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But sphere ex- 
with the Governments who have declared their in- 
dependeiicc and maintained it, and whose indepeu- vasion of 
dence we have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
wards the United Slates. . . . 


Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted 
at an early stage of the wars which have so long 
agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless re- 
mains the same, which is, not to interfere in the 
internal concerns of any of its powers ; to consider 
the government de facto as the legitimate govern- 
ment for us ; to cultivate friendly relations with it, 
and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, 
and manly policy, meeting in all instances the just 
claims of every power, submitting to injuries from 
none. But in regard to those continents circum- 
stances are eminently and conspicuously different. 
It is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and happiness ; 
nor can anyone believe that our southern brethren, 
if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own 
accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we 
should behold such interposition in any form, with 
indiffereuce. 


Policy of 
non-inter- 
vention In 
European 
affairs. 


No European 
interposition 
in the affairs 
of the Span- 
ish-American 
Bepublics. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (1823) 

15th (1823). I received a note from Mr. D. Brent, saying 
that the President wished to see me at the office at noon. I 
went and found him there. He asked for the correspondence 
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relating to the intercourse with the British American colonies, 
with a view to the particular notice which he intends to take of 
it in the message ; which I thought should have been only in 
general terms. He also showed me two letters which he had 
received — one from Mr. J efferson, 23d October, and one from 
Mr. Madison of 30th October, giving their opinions on tlie 
proposals of Mr. Canning. The President had sent them the 
two dispatches from R Bush of 23d and 28th August, enclos- 
ing the correspondence between Canning and him, and requested 
their opinions on the proposals. Mr. Jefferson thinks them 
more important than anything that has happened since our 
Revolution. He is for acceding to the proposals, with a view 
to pledging Great Britain against the Holy Allies ; though he 
thinks the island of Cuba would be a valuable aud important 
acquisition to our Union. Mr. Madison’s opinions are less de- 
cisively pronounced, and he thinks, as I do, that this move- 
ment on the part of Great Britain is impelled more by her 
interest than by a principle of general liberty. . . . 

2l8t. I mentioned also my wish to prepare a paper to be 
delivered confldeutially to Baron Tuyl, and the substance of 
which I would in the first instance express to him in a verbal 
conference. It would refer to the verbal communications re- 
cently made by him, and to the sentiments and dispositions 
manifested in the extract of a dispatch relating to Spanish 
affairs which he lately put into my hands. My purpose would 
be in a moderate and conciliatory manner, but with a firm and 
determined spirit, to declare our dissent from the principles 
avowed in those communications ; to assert those upon which 
our own Government is founded, and, wliile disclaiming all 
intention of attempting to propagate them by force, and all 
interference with the political affairs of Europe, to declare our 
expectation and hope that the European powers will equally 
abstain from the attempt to spread their principles in tlie 
American hemisphere, or to subjugate by force any part of 
these continents to their will, . . . 

4th. I went to the President’s and found Gales, the half-editor 
of the National Intelligencer, there. He said the message was 
called a war message; and spoke of newspaper paragraphs 
from Europe announcing that an army of twelve thousand 
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Spaniards was to embark immediately to subdue South Amer* 
ica. I told him there was absurdity on the ‘face of these 
paragraphs, as the same newspapers announced with more 
authenticity the disbanding of the Spanish army. The Presi- 
dent himself is singularly disturbed with these rumours of in- 
vasion by the Holy Alliance. 

C. Y. Adams, editor. Memoirs of Jdin Q/iincy Adams. VI. 185, 194, 226. 

JEFFZfiSOK (1823) 

To THE President 

Montiobllo, October 24, 1823. 

Dear Sir, — The question presented by the letters you have 
sent me, is the most moiiieutous which has ever been offered to 
my contemplation since that of Independence. That made ns 
a nation, this sets our compass and points the course which we 
are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. And 
never could we embark on it under circumstances more au- 
spicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never 
to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, 
never to suffer Europe to iutcrmeddle with cis- Atlantic affairs. 
America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from 
those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should therefore 
have a system of her own, separate aud apart from that of 
Europe. While the lust is labouring to become the domicil of 
despotism, our endeavour should surely be, to make our hemi- 
sphere that of freedom. One nation, most of all, could dis- 
turb ns in this pursuit ; she now offers to lead, aid, and accom- 
pany us in it. By acceding to her proposition, we detach her 
from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of free 
government, and emancipate a coutinent at one stroke, which 
might otherwise Huger long in doubt and difficulty. Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any 
one, of all on earth ; and with her on our side we need not fear 
the whole world. With her then, we should most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship ; and nothing would tend more to 
knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side by side, 
in the same cause. Not that 1 would purchase even her amity 
at the price of taking part in her wars. But the war in which 
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the preBent proposition might engage us, should that be its 
consequence, is not her war, but ours. Its object is to intro- 
duce and establish the American system, of keeping out of our 
land all foreign powers, of never permitting those of Europe 
to intermeddle with the affairs of our nations. It is to maintain 
our own principle, not to depart from it. . . . 

I have been so long weaned from political subjects, and have 
so long ceased to take any interest in them, that I am sensible 
I am not qualified to offer opinions on them worthy of any 
attention. But the question now proposed involves conse- 
quences BO lasting, and effects so decisive of our futnre des- 
tinies, as to rekindle all the interest 1 have heretofore felt on 
such occasions, and to induce me to the hazard of opinions, 
which will prove only my wish to contribute still my mite 
towards anything which may be useful to our country. And 
praying you to accept it at only what it is worth, 1 add the 
assurance of my constant and affectionate friendship and 
respect. 

Thomas JsrrxBSON, Complete Worke. VII. 816, 817. 

HADIBON (1823) 

To PBESrOENT Monsob 

Oct. 30, 1828. 

D“ Sib, — I have just received from Mr. Jefferson your let- 
ter to him, with the correspondence between Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Rush, sent for his and my perusal, and our opinions on the 
subject of it. . . . The professions we have made to these 
neighbours, our sympathies with their liberties and independ- 
ence, the deep interest we have in the most friendly relations 
with them, and the consequences threatened by a command of 
their resources by the Great Powers, confederated against the 
rights and reforms of which we have given so conspicuous and 
persuasive an example, all unite in calling for our efforts to 
defeat the meditated crusade. 

To Richabd Bush 

Montpeubr. Nov. 18, 1828. 

D* Sib, — I have received your favour of September 10, 

. . . Whatever may be the motives or the management of the 
British Government, I cannot pause on the question whether 
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we ought to join her in defeating the efforts of the Holy Alli- 
ance to restore our Independent neighbours to the condition of 
Spanish Provinces. Our principles and our sympathies; the 
stand we have taken in their behalf ; the deep interest we have 
in friendly relations with them ; and even our security against 
the Great Powers, who, having conspired against nationai 
rights and reforms, most point their most envenomed wrath 
against the United States, who have given the most formidable 
example of them ; all concur in enjoining on us a prompt ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to a communion of counsels, and, if 
necessary, of arms, in so righteous and glorious a cause. 

Jamsb Madison, Works. Ill 339, 345. 

WBBBTEB (1826) 

Now, Sir, it did so happen, that, as soon as the Spanish king 
was completely reestablished, he invited the cooperation of 
his allies, in regard to South America. In the same month of 
December, of 1823, a formal invitation was addressed by Spain 
to the courts of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, pro- 
posing to establish a conference at Paris, in onler that the 
plenipotentiaries there assembled might aid Spain in adjusting 
the i^airs of her revolted provinces. . . . 

The proposed meeting, however, did not take place. Eng- 
land bad already taken a decided course; for as early as 
October, Mr. Canning, in a conference with the French min- 
ister in London, informed him distinctly and expressly, that 
England would consider any foreign interference, by force or 
by menace, in the dispute between Spain and the colonies, as a 
motive for recognizing the latter without delay. It is probable 
this determination of the English government was known here 
at the commencement of the session of Congress ; and it was 
under these circumstances, it was in this crisis, that Mr. Mon- 
roe’s declaration was made. It was not then ascertained whether 
a meeting of the allies would or would not take place, to con- 
cert with Spain the means of reestablishing her power ; but it 
was plain enough they would be pressed by Spain to aid her 
operations ; and it was plain enough, also, that they had. no 
particular liking to what was taking place on this side of the 
Atlantic, -nor any great disinclination to interfere. This was 
the posture of affairs ; and. Sir, T concur entirely in the senti- 
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ment expressed in the resolution of a gentLeman from Pennsyl- 
vania, tliat this declaration of Mr. Monroe was wise, seasonable, 
and patriotic. 

It has been said, in the course of this debate, to have been 
a loose and vague declaration. It was, I believe, sufficiently 
studied. I have understood, from good authority, that it was 
considered, weighed, and distinctly and decidedly approved, by 
every one of the President's advisers at that time. Our gov- 
ernment could not adopt on that occasion precisely the course 
which England had taken. England threatened the immediate 
recognition of the provinces, if the Allies should take part with 
Spain against them. We had already recognized them. It 
remained, therefore, only for our government to say how we 
should consider a combination of the AUied Powers, to effect 
objects in America, ns affecting ourselves ; and the message 
was intended to say, what it does say, that we should regard 
such combination as dangerous to us. Sir, I agree with those 
who maintain the proposition, and I contend against those who 
deny it, that the message did mean something ; that it meant 
much ; and I maintain, against both, that the declaration 
effected much good, answered the end designed by it, did great 
honour to the foresight and the spirit of the government, and 
that it cannot now be taken back, retracted, or annulled, with- 
out disgrace. It met. Sir, with the entire concurrence and the 
hearty approbation of the country. The tone which it uttered 
found a corresponding response in the breasts of the free people 
of the United States. That people saw, and they rejoiced to 
see, that, on a fit occasion, our weight had been thrown into 
the right scale, and that, without departing from our duty, we 
had done something useful, and something effectual, for the 
cause of civil liberty. One general glow of exaltation, one 
universal feeling of the gratified love of liberty, one conscious 
and proud perception of the consideration which the country 
possessed, and of the respect and honour which belonged to it, 
pervaded all bosoms. Possibly the public enthusiasm went too 
far ; it certainly did go far. But, Sir, the sentiment which this 
declaration inspired was not confined to ourselves. Its force 
was felt everywhere, by all those who could understand its 
object and foresee its effect 

Danibl WsBSTiiiB, Worht. III. S02, 203. 
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DAKA (1866) 

It is to be borne in mind that the Declarations known as the 
Monroe Doctrine have never received the sanction of an act or 
resolution of Congress : nor have they any of that authority 
which European governments attach to a royal ordinance. 
They are, in fact, only the declarations of an existing adminis- 
tration of what its own policy would be, and what it thinks 
should ever be the policy of the country, on a subject of para- 
mount and permanent interest. . . . 

Confining itself to a declaration against interposition to op- 
press or control, or to extend the system of the Holy Alliance 
to this hemisphere, the message avoids committing the govern- 
ment on the subject of acquisition, either by the Ibiiled States 
or the European powers, and whether by voluntary cession or 
conquest. ... In further explanation of the Monroe Doctrine 
it is to be noticed that it is correctly called a doctrine and no 
more. There is no intimation what the United States will do 
in case of European interposition, or what means it will take 
to prevent it. . . . And public opinion may be considered as 
settled on the point that the action of the nation, in any case 
that may arise, must be unembarrassed by [iledge or compact : 
and, further, a.s equally settleil, against the introduction of any- 
thing approaching the nature of a Holy Alliance for this conti- 
nent, though it be in the interests of republican institutions. 

SiciiABD Hsaav Dana, Wheaton’s Elements of International Law. 109- 
111 . 

VON HOLST (1876) 

In August, 1823, Rush learned from Canning that the Holy 
Alliance was beginning to seriously think of interfering in colo- 
nial affairs in favour of Spain. England’s position on the ques- 
tion had meanwhile substantially changed. If Castlereagh had 
been willing in 1818 to make the return of the colonies under 
Spanish dominion the basis of the attempt at intervention, 
Wellington had by this time used very different language at 
the congress of Verona, and now Canning declared himself 
ready to act in direct opposition to the plans of the Holy Alii- 
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anoe, provided he were assured of the co-operation of the 
Unit^ States. Rush at once forwarded these statements of 
Canning to his government, which received them with “ great 
satisfaction,” for, as Calhoun, the then secretary of war, after- 
wards declared, the power of the Alliance was so great that the 
United States themselves had not felt safe from its intermed- 
dling. Monroe sent the records concerning the matter to all 
the members of his cabinet, and at the same time asked Jef- 
ferson for his opinion. The latter answered that “ America, 
North and South,” as a result of its own peculiar interests, 
should also have a peculiar political system, founded on free- 
dom. It should be a leading principle of the United States 
“ never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- Atlantic 
affairs.” For the attainment of these ends the offered help of 
England should be accepted, even at the risk of a war. The 
cabinet, after long and careful consideration, came to the 
same opinion. Almost at the very moment when Spain for- 
mally invited the allied powers to a conference in Paris, the 
president announced in his annual message of Dec. 1, 1823, the 
so-called Monroe doctrine. 

Hbrmarn £. TON Holst, The Oonetitutional History of the United Stales. 
419, 420. 


UOSBE (1882) 

The doctrine which has been christened with the name of 
President Monroe, seems likely to win for him the permanent 
glory of having originated the wise policy which that familiar 
phrase now signifies. . . . Not only is the “ Monroe Doctrine ” 
as that phrase is customarily construed in our day, much more 
comprehensive than the simple theory first expressed by Mon- 
roe and now included in the modern doctrine as a part in the 
whole, but a principle more fully identical with the imperial one 
of to-day had been conceived and shaped by Mr. Adams before 
the delivery of Monroe’s famous message. . . . When discus- 
sion arose with Russia concerning her possessions on the north- 
west coast of this continent, Mr. Adams audaciously told the 
Russian minister, Baron Tuyl, July 17, 1823, “ that we should 
contest the rights of Russia to any territorial establishment on 
this continent and that we should assume distinctly the prin- 
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ciple that the American continents are no longer subjects for 
any new European colonial establishments.” “This,” says Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams in a foot-note to the passage in the 
Diary, “ is the first hint of the policy so well known afterwards 
as the Monroe Docti-ine.” ... In a word, Mr. Adams, by his 
language and actions, established and developed precisely that 
doctrine which has since been adopted by this country under the 
doubly incorrect name of the “ Monroe Doctrine,” — a name 
doubly incorrect, because even ishe real “ Monroe Doctrine ” was 
not an original idea of Mr. Monroe, and because the doctrine 
which now goes by that name is not identical with the doctrine 
which Monroe did once declare. Mr. Adams’s principle was 
simply that the United States would take no part whatsoever in 
foreign politics, not even in those of South America, save in the 
extreme event, eliminated from among things possible in this 
generation, of such an interference as was contemplated by the 
Holy Alliance ; and that, on the other hand, she would permit 
no European power to gain any new foothold upon this conti- 
nent. Time and experience have not enabled us to improve 
upon the principles which Mr. Adams worked out for us. 

John T. Mobse, Jh., John Quincy Adana. 130-137. 


D. C. QnMAS (1883) 

It appears to me probable that Monroe had but little concep- 
tion of the lasting effect which his words would produce. Ho 
spoke what he believed and what he knew that others believed; 
he spoke under provocation, and aware that his views might be 
controverted ; he spoke with authority after consultation with 
his cabinet, and his words were timely ; but I do not suppose 
that he regarded this announcement as his own. Indeed, if it 
had been his own decree or ukase it would have been resented 
at home quite as vigorously as it would have been opposed 
abroad. It was because he pronounced not only the opinion 
then prevalent, but a tradition of other days which had been 
gradually expanded, and to which the country was wonted, 
that his words carried with them the sanction of public law. A 
careful examination of the writings of the earlier statesmen of 
the Republic will illustrate the growth of the Monroe doctrine 
as an idea dimly entertained at first, but steadily developed by 
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th,e course of public events and the reflection of those in public 
life. 1 have not made a thorough search, but some indications 
of the mode in which the doctrine was evolved have come under 
my eye which may hereafter be added to by a more pereistent 
investigator. 

The idea of independence from foreign sovereignty was at 
the beginning of our national life. The term “ continental ” 
applied to the army, the congress, the currency, had made 
familiar the notion of continental independence. This kept 
in mind the notion of a continental domain. Moreover, in the 
writings, both public and private, of the fathers of the Repub- 
lic, we see how clearly they recognized the value of separation 
from European politics, and of repelling, as far as possible, 
European interference with American interests. 

Dakibi. C. Gilman, James Monroe. 161-162. 

SCHOTJLEK (1885) 

This doctrine, so profound of import, was not, we apprehend, 
the sudden creation of individual thought, but the result rather 
of slow processes in our public mind, which had been constantly 
intent upon problems of self-government, and intensely obser- 
vant of our continental surroundings ; though carried forwai’d, 
no doubt, like other ideas in the colonial epoch, by the energy 
and clearer conviction of statesmen who could foresee and link 
conceptions into a logical chain. Neutrality as to European 
affairs, freedom from all entangling alliances with the old world, 
was the legacy of experience which Washington bequeathed to 
his successors. This might have seemed at first to discourage 
all external influence, and remit our Union to the selfish and 
isolated pursuit of its own interests. But the annexation of 
Louisiana proved that the Union itself was destined to expand 
over an uncertain area of this continent. And, when, inspired 
by our example, the Spanish colonies of the American continent 
were seen one after another to shake off the yoke of the parent 
country, and spontaneously assert their independence, the phil- 
anthropic leaders — and none among them so quickly or so 
persistently as Jefferson — began to predict the fraternal co- 
operation in the future of these free republics, all modelled 
alike, in a common scheme for self-preservation which should 
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shut out Europe, its rulers and its systems of monarchy forever 
from this hemisphere ; for by such means only could the germ 
of self-government expand, and the luxuriant growth of this 
hardy plant make it impossible that the monarchical idea should 
ever strike a deep root in American soil. . . . When liberty 
struggled in America we were not — we could not be — neutral. 
The time of announcement and the choice of expression, never- 
theless, awaited events. ... It was the courage of a great 
people personified in a firm chief magistrate that put the fire 
into those few momentous though moderate sentences, and made 
them glow like the writing at Belshazzar’s feast. . . . 

James Schoueeb, Hittory of the United States. IlL 289-290. 

TUCXXa (18S5) 

The argument that the Monroe Doctrine can have no validity 
because it has never received legislative sanction, carries with 
it no weight. Many rules of international law impose an obli- 
gation derived from usage alone. The original declaration of 
Mr. Monroe is a precedent acknowledged by the American 
people, and to a certain extent acquiesced in by European 
autWities. Uardly a President since Mr. Monroe has omitted 
to refer to it in language of approval. It has always been 
regarded ns a question independent of party politics, save per- 
haps in its application to the Congress at Panama. It has been 
persistently asserted by the majority of American statesmen ; 
and to declare that it Ciinnot obtain as a universal obligation is 
practically to throw discredit upon Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress, whose recommendations, though never embodied in stat- 
utes or approved by resolution of Congress, have frequently 
shaped the foreign and domestic policy of the government . . . 
Finally, the Monroe Doctrine is to America what the Balance 
of Power is to Europe. The analogy may not be complete, be- 
cause several nations in Europe unite to preserve a ratio of 
power, while on this hemisphere the influence of the United 
States is paramount. But it is this feature which is especially 
worthy of note. 

Georoe F. Thckbe, 3%e Monroe Doctrine. 130-131. 
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PBBSISEirr CLETELAUD (1895) 

Without attemptiug extended argument in reply to these po- 
sitions it may not be amiss to suggest that the doctrine upon 
which we stand is strong and sound because its enforcement is 
important to our peace and safety as a nation, and is essential to 
the integrity of our free institutions and tiie tranquil maintenance 
of our distinctive form of government. It was intended to 
apply to every stage of our national life, and cannot become 
obsolete while our Republic endures. If the balance of power 
is justly a cause for jealous anxiety among the governments of 
the old world, and a subject for our absolute non-interference, 
none the less is an observance of the Monroe Doctrine of vital 
concern to our people and their Government. 

Assuming, therefore, that we may properly insist upon this 
doctrine without regard to “ the state of things iu which we 
live,” or any changed conditions here or elsewhere, it is not 
apparent why its application may not be invoked in the present 
controversy. 

If a European power, by an extension of its boundaries, 
takes possession of the territory of one of our neighbouring 
Republics against its will and in derogation of its rights, it is 
difficult to see why to that extent such European power does 
not thereby attempt to extend its system of government to 
that portion of this continent which is thus taken. This is the 
precise action which President Monroe declared to be “dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety,” and it can make no difference 
whether the European system is extended by an advance of 
frontier or otherwise. 

. . . The Monroe doctrine finds its recognition in those 
principles of international law which are based upon the theory 
that every nation shall have its rights protected and its just 
claims enforced. 

GnovBB Cr.ETXi.AirD, Special Measaqe, Dec. 17, 1895. 

OLXET (1895) 

That there are circumstances under which a nation may 
justly interpose in a controversy to which two or more other 
nations are the direct and immediate parties is an admitted 
canon of international law. The doctrine is ordinarily ex- 
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pressed io terms of the most general character and is perhaps 
incapable of more specific statement. It is declared in sub* 
stance that a nation may avail itself of this right whenever 
what is done or proposed by any of the parties primarily con* 
cerned is a serious and direct menace to its own integrity, 
tranquillity, or welfare. The propriety of the rule when ap- 
plied in good faith will not be questioned in any quarter. On 
the other hand, it is an inevitable though unfortunate conse- 
quence of the wide scope of the rule that it has only too often 
been made a cloak for schemes of wanton spoliation and ag- 
grandizement We are concerned at this time, however, not so 
much with the general rule as with a form of it which is pe- 
culiarly and distinctively American. Washington, in the solemn 
admonitions of the h'arewell Address, explicitly warned his 
countrymen against entanglements with the politics or the con- 
troversies of European powers. . . . 

During the administration of President Monroe this doc- 
trine of the Farewell Address was first c )n8idcred in all its 
aspects and with a view to all its practical consequences. 
The Farewell Address, while it took America out of the field 
of European politics, was silent as to the part Europe might 
be permitte<l to play in America. Doubtless it was thought 
the latest addition to tlie family of nations should not make 
baste to prescribe rules for the guidance of its older members, 
and the expediency and propriety of serving the powers of 
Europe with notice of a complete and distinctive American 
policy excluding them from interference with American politi- 
cal affairs might well seem dubious to a generation to whom 
the French alliance, with its manifold advantages to the cause 
of American independence, was fresh in mind. 

. . . The Monroe administration, however, did not content 
itself with formulating a correct rule for the regulation of the 
relations between Europe and America, It aimed at also se- 
curing the practical benefits to result from the application of 
the rule. Hence the message just quoted declared that the 
American continents were fully occupied and were not the 
subjects for future colonization by European {>owers. To this 
spirit and this purpose, also, are to be attributed the passages 
of the same message which treat any infringement of the rule 
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against interference in American affairs on the part of the 
powers of Europe as an act of unfriendliness to the United 
States. It was realized that it was futile to laj down such 
a rule unless its observance could be enforced. It was mani- 
fest that the United States was the only power in this hemi- 
sphere capable of enforcing it. It was therefore courageously 
declared not merely that Europe ought not to interfere in 
American affairs, but that any European power doing so would 
be regarded as antagonizing the interests and inviting the op- 
position of the United States. 

Kiohard Olvev, Letter to Mr. Bayard in Senate Executiee Documents, 54 
Cong. 1 session. (No. 31.) 


WOOiaXY (189$) 

But let us look at the real spirit and intent of the Monroe 
Doctrine. One hesitates to repeat its origin, so often has it 
been related. The allied powers had twice tried their hand at 
intervention — in Spain and in Naples. This intervention was 
in favor of absolutism, not of established government ; for in 
Naples a liberal movement was put down, in Spain a royalist 
insnrrection was helped up. Emboldened by success, they 
then proposed to apply their new principles to this conti- 
nent, and to restore to Spain those colonies of hers which 
were trying to gain, or had gained, their independence. Then 
Monroe declared that such intervention would be regarded by 
the United States as dangerous to itself. He announced a 
policy. That policy forbade the substitution of monarchical for 
republican forms of government on this continent by European 
force. It did not forbid the existence of monarchies here, as 
Dom Pedro could testify. It did not forbid any step which 
the republics themselves chose to take, but simply what was 
forced upon them. It was the policy which fitt^ the hour 
and the occasion. It was opportunism. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a law ; it binds us to no action ; 
tt was a policy devised to meet a particular case. That case 
was the forcible substitution of monarcliical for republican forms 
of government in American States by European action. It was 
an act of self-defence, on no other grounds justifiable. It was 
not backed by threats of force. 

Thbodokb S. Woombt, America's Foreign Policy. 223-338. 
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UclUSTXK (1897) 

The Monroe Doctrine is a simple and plain statement that 
the people of the United States oppose the creation of European 
dominion on American soil; that they oppose the transfer of 
the political sovereignty of American soil to European powers ; 
and that any attempt to do these things will be regarded as 
“ dangerous to our peace and safety.” What the remedy 
should be for such interposition by European powers the doc- 
trine does not pretend to state. But this much is certain ; that 
when the people of the United States consider anything “ dan- 
gerous to their peace and safety ” they will do as other nations 
do, and, if necessary, defend their peace and safety with force 
of arms. 

The doctrine does not contemplate forcible intervention by 
the United States in any legitimate contest, but it will not per- 
mit any such contest to result in the increase of European 
jX)wer or influence on this continent, nor in the overthrow of 
an existing government, nor in the establishment of a protec- 
torate over thorn, nor in the exercise of any direct control over 
their policy or institutions. Further than this the doctrine does 
not go. 

John Bach McMastsk, With the Fathers. 45. 

W. F. BEDDAWAT (1898) 

In respect to the revolutionists of both hemispheres, then, 
the Monroe Doctrine is not in iierfect harmony with the views 
of the President as previously expressed in public. It coin- 
cides, on the other hand, with the consistent teachings of 
Adams. Its keynote is the sharp political severance of Amer- 
ica from Europe. In the mouth of Monroe, who had been 
wont to sound the praise of liberty in Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece, this rings false. With the strains of Adams it is in 
])erfect harmony. . . . During several years, then, Adams had 
steadily treated the supremacy of the United States on the 
continent of North America as an established fact, and the 
progress of events had caused him to declare their interest in 
the whole of the New World. The Monroe Doctrine, however, 
though it announces only that they cannot “ behold with indif- 

22 
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ference ” the extension of the political system of the Allies to 
any portion of the continent, speaks with warmth of those 
whom it terms “ our Southern brethren.” In this respect it 
savours more of Monroe than of Adams. ... A single phrase, 
inserted perhaps by the President, or adopted by Adams as a 
harmless concession to the views of his coUeagues, cannot of 
itself disprove his authority. . . . 

The logical conclusion seems to be that the conception of 
the Monroe Doctrine and much of its phraseology came from 
Adams, and that the share of Monroe did not extend beyond 
revision. . . . 

In insisting upon the right of every people to choose its own 
form of government without external interference, also, the 
declaration is affirming but not creating, the Law of Nations. 
The kernel of this part of the Monroe Doctrine then in its 
second form as in its first, is a vague declaration of policy and 
in no way a formulation of rules prevailing between states. . . . 
No line or paragraph of tlie Monroe Doctrine, therefore, repre- 
sents an addition to the body of rules prevailing between States. 
From the first word to the last, it is a declaration of the policy 
of a single power. . . . 

In its latest development, then, as throughout its history, 
the Monroe Doctrine has induced confusion of thought. The 
fiood of sentiment and rhetoric poured out on both sides of 
the Atlantic has in great part obscured the truth. It has 
served, none the less, to establish the position of the Monroe 
Doctrine as a political force, which — however esteemed — 
must be recognized. Above all, by the Old World and the 
New, it must be understood. 

William Fiddiak Heddawat, Monroe Doctrine. 8S-I61. 

HAST ( 1901 ) 

No one who knows the cautious and somewhat sluggish mind 
of Monroe could suppose a prktri that he had the genius to meet 
and counteract the double danger; the real author and probable 
penman of the famous declaration of 1823 was John Quincy 
Adams, then Secretary of State. He had already rapped the 
knuckles of the Russian ambassador on the Oregon question, 
and he threw all his immense energy into the task of nerving 
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up the Prosident to a strong announcement The result was 
the annual message of December 2, 1823, embo^ng what was 
thereafter called “The Monroe Doctrine,” the essentials of 
which are three statements. 

... It will be seen that the Monroe doctrine was not in- 
tended by Monroe to be a code of international law, but was 
called out by a special set of circumstances long since outgrown 
— aggressions by Russia and by allied Europe. So far as it 
referred to the future, the doctrine was intended to state a 
kind of quid pro quo. 

. . . The extension of the term Monroe Doctrine from the 
limited form given it by John Qnincy Adams to that stated by 
Secretary Olney has of course a reason : there is an apparent 
advantage, when the United States takes up a position in 
American diplomacy, in bringing it within the Monroe Doc- 
trine ; becanse it may then be urged that foreign powers which 
ignore or question our positions have had many decades of 
notice, and hence are sinning against light. But it is impos- 
sible to appeal to a part of the principle and to ignore the rest; 
and the history of the doctrine shows absolutely that down to 
1895 the United States always asserted a special American 
influence, on the ground that it left to European powers a similar 
special interest in Europe. This is simply a doctrine of the 
permanent subdivision of the earth into two spheres of influence, 
each of which could get on without the other, and in each of 
which the interference of the other would be unwarranted. 
There was really no such separation in 1823, and every year 
draws the ends of the earth closer together. To claim the 
Monroe Doctrine as still our guiding principle is to suggest 
to other nations that the United States has no power outside 
America. The two areas are not separate and never can be 
separated; the United States is a world power, and cannot 
claim the special privileges of a diplomatic recluse, and at the 
same time the mastery of the Western Hemisphere. 

AuKRT Bugami.t. Hast, The Monroe Dottrine, in Barper’t Monthly, 
1901. 
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Chapter XXI 

THE EiaHTS OF SLAVES AND OF THEIB BACE (1857) 

SUGGESTIONS 

The Dred Scott Decision was pronotmced on the 6 th of March, 1857. 
The following excerpts are chosen from the reports made by Chief- 
Justice Taney, and tlie dissenting opinion delivered by Justice 
Curtis. 

The interest which gathers about the question of slavery and its 
eventual death-blow has to this generation of students a purely historic 
bearing ; but that slavery did e^t, and that it was possible for the 
Chief Justice of the Supi'eine Court to defend it in an official report, 
makes the study of one of the most famous decisions of the Court a 
necessary preparation lor the later investigation of the enfranchise- 
ment of the coloured race. In examining the opinion of the Court, 
we are amazed that less than fifty years ago such conditions could 
have existed. To appreciate fully these discussions for and against 
the Dred Scott Decision, it is necessary to study into the Northern 
and Southern points of view, and to investigate the social condi- 
tions, and the moral energy which had their share in shaping the 
doctrines and politics ot the respective leaders in this great issue. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 


DOCUMENTS 

Extracts from the Opinion of the Court in the Dred Scott Decision, 
March 6 th, 1857 

The text Is Mr. Chief Justice Roger B. Taney delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

Dred Scott, a This case has been twice argued. After the ar- 
Misso^™ gument at the last term, differences of opinion were 
havLg lived found to exist among the members of the Court; 
north of the and as the questions in controversy are of the hig^- 
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est importance, and the Court was at that time 
much pressed by tiie ordinary business of the term, 
it was deemed advisable to continue the case, and 
direct a re-argument on some of the points, in order 
that we might have an opportunity of giving to the 
whole subject a more deliberate consideration. It 
has accordingly been again argued by counsel, and 
considered by the Court ; and 1 now proceed to 
deliver its opinion. 

There are two leading questions presented by the 
record : 

1. Had the Circuit Court of the United States 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the case between 
these parties? And 

2. If it had jurisdiction, is the judgment it has 
given eiToneous or not? 

The plaintiff in error, who was also the plaintiff 
in the Court below, was, with his wife and children, 
held as slaves by the defendant, in the State of 
Missouri ; and he brought this action in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for that district, to assert 
the title of himself and his family to freedom. 

The declaration is in the form usually adopted in 
that State to try questions of this description, and 
contains the averment necessary to give the Court 
jurisdiction ; that he and the defendant are citizens 
of different States ; that is, that he is a citizen of 
Missouri, and the defendant a citizen of New York. 

The defendant pleaded in abatement to the juris- 
diction of the Court, that the plaintiff was not a 
citizen of the State of Missouri, as alleged in his 
declaration, being a negro of African descent, whose 
ancestors were of pure African blood, and who were 
brought into this country and sold as slaves. 

I'o this plea the plaintiff demurred, and the de- 
fendant joined in demurrer. The Court overruled 
the plea, and gave judgment that the defendant 
should answer over. And he therefore put in sun- 
dry pleas in bar, upon which issues vrere joined ; 


Missouri line 
for four 
years, 
claimed his 
freedom, 
from one 
Sandford, 
who had 
become his 
titular owner 
after his re- 
turn south of 
the compro- 
mise line. 
The Circuit 
Court of Mis- 
souri decided 
in his favour. 
The Supreme 
Court of Mis- 
souri re- 
versed the 
decision, and 
remand^ 
it back. 

In Nov., 

1858, Bred 
Scott entered 
suit against 
Sandford in 
Circuit Court 
of the United 
States. 
Sandford de- 
nied tile 
jurisdic- 
tion — but 
the Court 
attirmed it; 
and then de- 
cided against 
Bred Scott 
onthegrouiid 
of the deci- 
sion of the 
Missouri 
higher Court. 
In 1856 the 
case came up 
in the Su- 
preme Court 
of the United 
States -to 
which Bred 
Scott had 
finally ap- 
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waled, and and at the trial the veidict and judgment were in 
his favor. Whereupon the plaintiff brought this 
Uarch, 1867. writ of eiror. 

Before we speak of the pleas in bar, it wUl be 
proper to dispose of the questions which have arisen 
on the plea in abatement. 

That plea denies the right of the plaintiff to sue 
in a court of the United States, for the reasons 
therein stated. 

If the question raised by it is legally before us, 
and the Court should be of opinion that the facts 
stated in it disqualify the plaintiff from becoming a 
citizen, in the sense in which that word is used in 
the Constitution of the United States, then the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court is erroneous, and must be 
reversed. 

It is suggested, however, that this plea is not 
before ns ; and that as the judgment in the Court 
below on this plea was in favor of the plaintiff, he 
does not seek to reverse it, or bring it before the 
Court for revision by bis writ of error ; and also 
that the defendant waived this defence by pleading 
over, and thereby admitted the jurisdiction of the 
Court. . . . 

Coaitltutlon, The words ‘people of the United States’ and 
Art. Iv. sect. « citizens ’ are synonymous terms, and mean the 
same thing. They both describe the political body 
who, according to our I'epublican institutions, form 
the sovereignty, and who hold the power and con- 
duct the government through their representatives. 
They are what we familiarly call the ‘ sovereign 
people,’ and every citizen is one of this people, 
and a constituent member of this sovereignty. The 
question before us is, whether the class of persons 
described in the plea in abatement compose a ]k>i> 
tion of this people, and are constituent members of 
Constitution, sovereignty? We think they are not, and that 
Art. iv. sect. Ibey are not included, and were not intended to be 
2, §§ 1, 2 , 3. included, under the word ‘ citizen ’ in the Const!- 
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tution, and can therefore claim none of the rights 
and privileges which that instrament provides for 
and secures to citizens of the United States. 

On the contrary, they were at that time consid- 
ered as a subordinate and inferior class of beings, 
who had been subjugated by the domiuant race, " Three fifths 
and, whether emancipated or not, yet remained 
subject to their authority, and had no rights or ConSwtution, 
privileges but such as those who held the power and 
the government might choose to grant them. ’ ‘ 

It is not the province of the Court to decide upon 
the justice or injustice, the policy or impolicy, of 
these laws. The decision of that question belonged 
to tlie political or law-making power ; to those who 
formed the sovereignty and framed the Constitution. 

The duty of the Court is, to interpret the instrument Constitution, 
they have framed, with the best lights we can obtain 
on tile snbject, and to administer it as we find it, ’ 
according to its true intent and meaning when it 
was adopted. 

In discussing this question, we must not confound 
the rights of citizenship which a State may confer 
within its own limits, and the rights of citizenship 
as a member of the Union. It does not by any 
means follow, because be has all the rights and 


privileges of a citizen of a State, that be must be a Fourteenth 
citizen of the United States. He may have all of 
the rights and privileges of the citizen of a State stitution 
and yet not be entitled to the rights and privileges makes It so. 
of a citizen in any other State. For, previous to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
every State had the undoubted right to confer on 
whomsoever it pleased the character of citizen, and 
to endow him with all its rights. But this charac- Articles of 
ter of coarse was confined to the boundaries of 
the State, and gave him no rights or prhileges in 
other States beyond those secured to him by the 
laws of nations and the comity of States. 


No one, we presume, supposes that any change 
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in public opinion or feeling in relation to this unfor- 
tunate race, in the civilized nations of Europe or in 
this country, should induce the courts to give to the 
woi-ds of the Constitution a more liberal construc- 
tion in their favor than they were intended to bear 
when the instrument was framed and adopted. Such 
an argument would be altogether inadmissible in any 
tribunal called on to interpret it. If any of its 
provisions are deemed unjust, there is a mode pre- 
scribed in the instrument itself by which it may be 
amended; but while it remains unaltered, it must 
be construed now as it was understood at the time 
of its adoption. It is not only the same in woi'ds 
but the same in meaning, and delegates the same 
power to the government and reserves and secures 
the same rights and privileges to the citizen ; and, 
as long as it continues to exist in its present form, 
it speaks not only with the same words, but with 
the same meaning and intent with which it spoke 
when it came from the hands of its framers, and 
was voted on and adopted by the people of the 
United States. Any other rule of construction 
would abrogate the judicial character of this Court, 
and make it the mere reflex of the popular opinion 
or passion of the day. This Court was not created 
by the Constitution for such purposes. Higher and 
graver trusts have been confided to it, and it must 
not falter in the path of duty. 

What the construction was at that time, we think 
can hardly admit of doubt. We have the language 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Articles of Confederation, in addition to the plain 
words of the Constitution itself ; we have the legis- 
lation of the different States, before, about the 
time, and since, the Constitution was adopted ; we 
have the legislation of Congress, from the time of 
ite adoption to a recent period ; and we have tlie 
constant and uniform action of the executive de- 
partment, all concurring together, and leading to 
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the same result. And if anything in relation to the 
construction of the Constitution can be regarded as 
settled, it is that which we now give to the word 
“ citizen ” and the word “ people.” 

And upon a full and careful consideration of the 
subject, the Court is of opinion, that, upon the 
facts stated in the plea in abatement, Dred Scott 
was not a citizen of Missouri within the meaning of 
the Constitution of the United States, and not en- 
titled as such to sue in its courts ; and, consequently, 
that the Circuit Court has no jurisdiction of the 
case, and that the judgment on the plea in abate- 
ment is erroneous. . . . 

Now, as we have already said in an earlier part 
of this opinion, upon a different point, the right of 
property in a slave is distinctly expressed and 
affirmed in the Constitution. The right to traffic 
in it, like an ordinary article of merchandise and 
property, was guaranteed to the citizens of the 
United States, in every State that might desire it, 
for twenty years. And the government in express 
terms is pledged to protect it in all fiihire time, if 
the slave escapes from his owner. This is done in 
plain words — too plain to be misunderstood. And 
no word can be found in the Constitution which 
gives Congress a greater power over slave property, 
or which entitles property of that kind to less pro- 
tection than property of any other description. The 
only power conferred is the power coupled with the 
duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his 
rights. 

Upon these considerations, it is the opinion of 
the Court that the Act of Congress which prohibited 
a citizen from holding and owning property of this 
kind in the territory of the United States north of 
the line therein mentioned, is not warranted by 
the Constitution, and is therefore void; and that 
neither Dred Scott himself, nor any of his family, 
were made free by being carried into this terri- 


The decision 
that the Cir- 
cuit Court 
had no juris- 
diction of 
the case was 
of course ad- 
verse to Dred 
Scott. 


Const. Art. 1. 
sect. 9, § 1. 

Const. Art. 
iv. sect. 2, 
§ 2 . 


“ Missouri 
Compro- 
mise” held 
im constitu- 
tional. 
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tory; even if they had been carried there by the 
owner, with the intention of becoming a permanent 
resident. 

Extract from Justice Benjamin B. Curtis, dis- 

I dissent from the opinion pronounced by the 
Chief Justice, and from the judgment which the 
majority of the court think it proper to render in 
this case. . . . 

One mode of approaching this question is, to in- 
quire who were citizens of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution. 

Citizens of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution can have been no 
other than citizens of the United States under the 
Confederation. By the Articles of Confederation, 
a Government was organized, the style whereof 
was, ‘ The United States of America.’ This Gov- 
ernment was in existence when the Constitution 
was framed and proposed for adoption, and was 
to be superseded by the new Government of the 
United States of America, organized under the Con- 
stitution. When, therefore, the Constitution speaks 
of citizenship of the United States, existing at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, it must 
necessarily refer to citizenship under the Govern- 
ment which existed prior to and at the time of such 
adoption. 

Without going into any question concerning the 
powers of the Confederation to govern the territory of 
the United States out of the limits of the States, and 
consequently to sustaia the relation of Government 
and citizen in respect to the inhabitants of such ter- 
ritory, it may safely be said that the citizens of the 
several States were citizens of the United States 
under the Confederation. . . . 

Did the Constitution of the United States deprive 
them or their descendants of citizenship? 
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That Gonstitation was ordained and established b j 
the people of the United States, throngh the dction, 
in each State, of those persons who were qualified 
by its laws to act thereon, in behalf of themselves 
and all other citizens of that State. In some of the 
States, as we have seen, colored persons were among 
those qualified by law to act on this subject. These 
colored persons were not only included in the body 
of ‘ the people of the United States,’ by whom the 
Constitution was ordained and established, but in 
at least five of the States they had the power to act, 
and doubtless did act, by their suffrages, upon the 
question of its adoption. It would be strange, if 
we were to find in that instrument anything which 
deprived of their citizenship any part of the people 
of the United States who were among those by 
whom it was established. 

I can find nothing in the Constitution which, 
propria vigore, deprives of their citizenship any 
class of persons who were citizens of the United 
States at the time of its adoption, or who should 
be native-born citizens of any State after its adop- 
tion ; nor any power enabling Congress to disfran- 
chise persons born on the soil of any State, and 
entitled to citizenship of such State by its Constitu- 
tion and laws. And my opinion is, that, under the 
Constitution of the United States, every free per- 
son born on the soil of a State, who is a citizen of 
that State by force of its Constitution or laws, is 
also a citizen of the United States. 
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ratification 
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The conclusions at which I have arrived on this 
part of the case are : 

First, That the free native-born citizens of each citizenship. 
State are citizens of the United States. 

Secoiid. That as free colored persons bom within 
some of the States are citizens of those States, such zenship. 
persons are also citizens of the United States. 
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Third. That every such citizen, residing in any 
State, has the right to sue and is liable to be sued 
in the Federal courts, as a citizen of that State in 
which he resides. 

FouBTn. That as the plea to the jurisdiction in 
this case shows no facts, except that the plaintiff 
was of African descent, and his ancestors were sold 
as slaves, and as these facts are not inconsistent 
with his citizenship of the Uuited States, and his 
residence in the State of Missouri, the plea to tlie 
jurisdiction was bad, and the judgment of the Circuit 
Court overruling it was correct. 

I dissent, tliereforc, from that part of the opinion 
of the majority of the court, in which it is held that 
a person of African descent cannot be a citizen of 
the United States ; and I regret I must go further, 
and dissent both from what I deem their assumption 
of authority to examine the constitutionality of 
the act of Congress commonly called the Missouri 
Compromise act, and the grounds and conclusions 
announced in their opinion. 

I consider the assumption which lies at the basis 
of this theory to be unsound; not in its just sense, 
and when properly understood, but in the sense 
which has been attached to it. That assumption 
is, that the territory ceded by France was acquired 
for the equal benefit of all the citizens of the United 
States. I agree to the position. But it was acquired 
for their benefit in their collective, not their individ- 
ual, capacities. It was acquired for their benefit, 
as an organized political society, subsisting as ‘ the 
people of the United States,’ under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; to be administered 
justly and impartially, and as nearly as possible for 
the equal benefit of every individual citizen, accord- 
ing to the best judgment and discretion of the Con- 
gress; to whose power, as the Legislature of the 
nation which acquired it, the people of the United 
States have committed its administration. 
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Nor in my judgment, will the position, that a pro- 
hibition to bring slaves into a Territory deprives 'any 

one of his property without due process of law, bear S^ee Magna 
. . . Charta, Art. 

examination. 39, 

It must be remembered that this restriction on See Con- 

the legislative power is not peculiar to the Constitu- ch^tarum, 

tion of the United States ; it was borrowed from Art. I. 

Magna Charta ; was brought to America by our 

ancestors, as part of tlieir inherited liberties, and See iSll of 

has existed in all the States, usually in the very Art. 

words of the great charter. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

BENTON aSST) 

From the day of becoming a landholder, the old Continental 
Congress first, and the Federal Congress since, have exercised 
the right of every other landholder to prevent trespasses, intru- 
sions, and settlements upon their territory, expelling with mili- 
tary force, and punishing with fine and damages, the violater of 
its rules. 

This began under the Confederation, and has continued ever 
since. All the old settlers on the frontiers can remember the 
dragooning the settlers on the United States territory, driving 
them off, and destroying their bouses and growing crops. All 
can remember the old familiar operation of cutting up a Ter- 
ritory, running a line through it, giving one half to the Indians, 
and driving the white people from it, and their slaves also. 
Such is the power which Congress exercises over its territory, 
and with which the Constitution has nothing to do. 

To sum up, in a few words, the results of this Examination, 
and to present the conclusions under a single view, and it is 
shown that the Constitution was not made for Territories, and 
does not include them — that it cannot be extended to them by 
law, and if it could, would be barren and fruitless without law 
to put it into operation — that no law could be made under 
it to give any help to the slaveholder, either in recovering his 
property, if the slave ran away, or in bringing back for justice 
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the fugitive felon that should steal it; or in getting protec- 
tion from the Federal Government against revolt, or in that 
acknowledgment of property in the slave which results from his 
federal taxation. In no one of these cases, nor in any other 
one which can be imagined, can any law be made under the 
Constitution to help the slave-owner, for every provision in 
that instrument which relates to slavery is confined to States ; 
and the owner, must be thrown upon the ordinance of 1787, 
and the power of Congress, independent of the Constitution, 
for every species of protection which he may need about that 
property. 

I have performed an unpleasant task, but nnavoidable. 1 
have been on the kindest personal terms with the judges, and 
In my long senatorial service, and as part of the appointing 
power, have cordially given my voice for the elevation of each 
of them to the honourable stations they hold — for every one 
except Mr. Justice Curtis, appointed since the termination of 
my service- I am a friend to the Supreme Court as an institu- 
tion — as a high and essential part of our system — and would 
not willingly derogate from its respect, or impair its utility. 
But the whole system, of which it is a part, and the whole 
people, of whom its members are a few, are overruling consid- 
erations ; and the evil of the late decision being actually upon 
us, going into parties, entering into elections, giving the rule 
for the appointment of all future federal judges, establishing a 
new party test, bringing the federal judiciary into the vortex of 
federal politics, and developing still more strongly the geogra- 
phical line which divides us ; seeing all these evils now upon us, 
and others to come, I have found it impossible to remain silent, 
or to have said less. I am among the last of those who, acting 
with the generations that are passed, still adhere to their teach- 
ings. I labour to preserve what they established, lamenting that 
the task had not fallen into abler hands. A few years earlier, 
and the preservation of the Missouri Compromise would have 
found its adequate defender in one of its greatest architects, 
and the integrity of the Constitution would have found its 
champion in its great expounder; but Clay and Webster are 
gone ; and, before them, went Pinckney and Lowndes, gloriously 
identified with the work which recent hands have just, 
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down. And of those who snrviTe, and who stood by them in 
their great efforts, and still stand where they 'stood, I am one 
of the few — no longer in power, but still in armour when the 
works of our fathers are in danger. I write for no party, but 
for all men who venerate the works of our ancestors, and who 
wish to see our Glovernment kept on the foundations on which 
they placed it. 

Thohas H. Bsktor, Examinatim of the Si^eme Courfe Decision in the 
Dred Scott Case. 128, 130. 


BANCROFT (1862) 

That ill-starred disquisition is the starting-point of this re- 
bellion, which, for a quarter of a century, had been vainly 
preparing to raise its head. “ When courts of justice fail, war 
begins.” The so-called opinion of Taney, who, I trust, did not 
intend to hang out the flag of disunion, that rash offence to the 
conscious memory of the millions, upheaved our country with 
the excitement which swept over those of ns who vainly hoped 
to preserve a strong and sufllcient though narrow isthmus that 
might stand between the conflicting floods. No nation can 
adopt that judgment as its rule, and live ; the judgment has in 
it no element of political vitality. 1 will not say it is an invo- 
cation of the dead past : there never was a past that accepted 
such opinions. If we want the opinions received in the days 
when our Constitution was framed, we will not take them 
second-hand from our Chief-Justice : we will let the men of that 
day speak for themselves. How will our American magistrate 
sink, when arraigned, as he will be, before the tribunal of 
humanity I How terrible will be the verdict against him, when 
he is put in comparison with Washington’s political teacher, the 
great Montesquieu, the enlightened magistrate of France, in 
what are esteemed the worst days of her monarchy ! The argu- 
ment from the difference of race which Taney thrusts forward 
with passionate confidence, as a proof of complete disqualifica- 
tion, is brought forward by Montesquieu as a scathing satire on 
all the brood of despots who were supposed to uphold slavery 
as tolerable in itself. The rights of mankind — that precious 
word which had no equivalent in the language of Hindostan, or 
Judaea, or Greece, or Rome, or any ante-Christian tongue — found 
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their supporter in Washington and Hamilton, in Franklin and 
Livingston, in Otis, Gieorge Mason, and Gadsden; in all the 
greatest men of our early history. The one rule from which 
the makers of our first Confederacy, and then of our national 
Constitution, never swerved, is this; to fix no constitutional 
disability on any one. Whatever might stand in the way of 
any man, from opinion, ancestry, weakness of mind, inferiority 
or inconvenience of any kind, was itself not formed into a 
permanent disfranchisement. The Constitution of the United 
States was made under the recognized influence of “ the eternal 
rule of order and right ; ” so that, as far as its jurisdiction ex- 
tends, it raised at once the numerous class who had been 
chattels into the condition of persons : it neither originates nor 
perpetuates inequality. 

Gbobgb Baxobovt, Pulpit and nostrum. 104-107, 

ORKSLXr (1866) 

Chief Justice Taney, in pronouncing the decision of the 
Court, which nullified the Missouri Restriction, or any restric- 
tion by Congress on the boundless diffusion of Slavery through- 
out the territories of the Union, commenced by denying to Dred 
Scott, or to any person “ whose ancestors were imported to this 
country and sold as slaves,” any right to sue in a court of the 
United States. . . . 

The Chief Justice proceeds to aflirm, not only that no per- 
sons who had been, or whose ancestors had been, slaves, were 
regarded as citizens previously to, or at the time of, adopting 
the Federal Constitution, but that no State has, or can have, 
any right to confer citizenship on such persons. Bearing in 
mind the citations from our revolutionary and posi-revolution- 
ary history, , . . the reader will be puzzled to decide whether 
Law, Humanity, or History, is most flagrantly defied. . . . The 
immortal language of the preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wherein “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
are proclaimed the self-evident, inalienable rights of all men, 
might well stagger the most brazen and subtle attorney, but 
not a case-hardened Chief Justice. . . . Justice Curtis is an 
ultra conservative of the State-street (Boston) school — a life- 
long follower of Mr. Webster. . . . 
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Thoagh coached in judicial and respectful language, it con- 
stantly, and pretty clearly, intimates not meri^y that the judg- 
ment of tile Court is contrary both to law and to fact, but that 
its authors well know such to be the case. . . . Judge Curtis 
says: “It has been often asserted that the Constitution was 
made exclusively by and for the white race. It has already 
been shown that, in five of the thirteen original States, coloured 
persons then possessed the elective franchise, and were among 
those by whom the Constitution was ordained and established. 
If so, it is not true, in point of fact, that the Constitution was 
made exclusively by the white race. And that it was made 
exclusively for the white race is, in my opinion, not only an 
assumption not warranted by anything in the Constitution, but 
contradicted by its open declaration, that it was ordained and 
established by the people of the United States, for themselves 
and their posterity. And, as free coloured persons were then 
citizens of at least five States, and so, in every sense, part of the 
people of the United States, they were among those for whom and 
whose posterity the Constitution was ordained and established.” 

Horack GKEEUir, The American Conflict, a IHstory of the Great 
SebeUion. 1. 253-262, paetm. 


WXLSOX (18T7) 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Curtis was very decided, 
thorough, fortified by an impregnable array of authorities, and, 
from his well-known conseivatism, worthy of special notice. 
In reply to tlie assertion of the majority that the negro was 
not a “ citizen,” he asserted that “ the citizens of the several 
States were citizens of the United States under the confedera- 
tion,” and he instanced the fewt that all free native-born in- 
habitants of the Sttites of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, though descended 
from African slaves, were not only “ citizens,” but many of 
them had “the franchise of electors.” . . . Nor did the fact 
that in some States they were deprived of some of the rights 
possessed by the whites militate against their citizenship. “ The 
truth is,” said Judge Curtis, “that citizenship, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is not dependent on the posses- 
sion of any particular political or even of any civil r^hts.” 

Ubnkt WiiaoN', Rise and Pall if the Hlave Power in America. IT, 6S0l 
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CRITICAL COMMENT 

VON HOIiBT (18TS) 

Xot only was there no need of the decree [Taney’s decision 
as to the constitutional law respecting citizenship], but it was 
against right and issued confessedly on political grounds. The 
opinions of the majority differed from one another in their argu- 
mentation, and to some extent in their concessions, so widely 
that, taken together, they constituted an inextricable tangle, 
and two of the judges not only opposed the chief justice on 
one point after another, but the severest moral condemnation 
could be heard in their juridico-bistorical deductions, spite 
of their calmness and strict pragmatism. 

HaaMAKN E. von Holst, Constitutional and Politieal Bistory of the United 
States. VL 45, 46. 


BCHOTmXS (1891) 

The defendant slave-holder pleaded to the circuit jurisdic- 
tion that Dred Scott was not in any case “ a citizen entitled to 
sue,” because a negro of African descent; that plea the court 
overruled, and, in May, 1854, seat the case to a jury, in accord- 
ance with whose verdict judgment wa.s rendered that the plain- 
tiff was still properly a slave ; and then the whole record went 
on final appeal to the tribunal in Washington. Not referees, 
to be sure, at their own instance, the nine silk gowns, all 
Democrats but one, and five of them from the States where 
colour presumed servitude, listened patiently to the arguments 
of counsel favourable to one political aspect of the case or 
another. Argued at the winter term which preceded this last 
Presidential canvass, reargued at the next term following the 
election, this case was not decided till the chum of legislation 
overhead had ceased and the President-elect was inducted into 
ofiSce ; after which, the oracle which Southern statesmen behind 
the scenes had been trying for many weeks to pry open was 
gravely unsealed. 

It was an extraordinary decision, certainly, for the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and extraordinary in more 
senses than one. . . . 
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Melancholy most have been the spectacle in this cavern of 
justice, through whose eastern windows glance(^ the sunbeams 
as into some mausoleum, when the Chief Justice, a man of frail 
and attenuated frame, read to a large audience of the bar, in 
a low tone of voice almost inaudible, the majority opinion pre- 
pared by himself. Elaborate, adroitly put together and cruel, 
it doomed the African of this age % the standard of three 
centuries ago, — exploring musty and worm-eaten codes, and 
announcing far too broadly that, at the date our Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted, negroes had been and were still regarded 
as beings of an inferior order, “ and so far inferior that they 
had no rights which the white man was bound to respect.” 
That curdling phrase was not forgotten; and, though Taney 
uttered it merely as an historical conclusion, our people believed 
it to express the real sentiment entertained by himself and his 
Southern colleagues on the bench towards the oppressed ; and 
in that sense they interpreted it. Taney had many admirable 
traits of character, being learned in the law, painstaking, up- 
right, and full of diguity ; that he could take odium unflinch- 
ingly he had shown when, as Jackson’s secretary he removed 
the deposits. But he was wanting in the flow of healthy blood, 
and henceforth to a large fraction of Americans he seemed 
almost a vampire, hovering in the dim twilight. Not difiScult 
was it to rake together a heap of rubbish testimony from 
colonial acts, the writings of European publicists, and the 
statute-books moreover of our original thirteen States. But 
where was the clear letter of the Constitution that set an 
eternal doom upon the inheritors of an Ethiopian skin? For 
Indians, it was admitted, the red race, were placed in no such 
unfortunate category. Where was the rising sun of the Ameri- 
can revolution, to dissipate this festering mass of misconcep- 
tion? Where were the hopes, the wishes, cherished by Franklin, 
by Washington, by Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Madison, and 
all the chief framers and expounders of our perfected Federal 
system, under whose benign influence freedom was carried into 
new territories? 

Javbb SoHOUliEB, History of the United States. Y. 878-880 
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BHODEB (1803) 

The opinion of Taney was but the doctrine of Calhoun, 
annonnced for the first time in 1847, and now embodied in a 
judicial decision. . . . Only by the conviction tliat slavery was 
being pushed to the wall, in conjunction with subtle reason- 
ing like that of Calhoun, who tried to obstruct the onward 
march of the century by a fine-span theory, could a sentiment 
have been created which found expression in this opinion of 
Taney, outraging as it did precedent, history, and justice. 

That Taney committed a grievous fault is certain. He is 
not to be blamed for embracing the political notions of John 
C. Calhoun; his environmeut gave that shape to his thoughts; 
but he does deserve censure because he allowed himself to 
make a political argument, when only a judicial decision was 
called for. . . . Nothing but an imperative need should have 
led judges, by their training and position presumably con- 
servative, to unsettle a question that had so long been acqui- 
esced in. The strength of a constitutional government lies in 
the respect paid to settled questions. . . . 

If Taney spoke for Calhoun, Curtis spoke for Webster. . . . 
If Taney furnished arguments for the Democrats, Curtis showed 
that the aim of the Republicans was constitutional. . . . 

Justice Curtis rose to the height of the situation, and in 
his opinion gave the key-note to the constitutional argument 
against the opinion of the court being in any way binding on 
the political consciences of the people. . . . 

Not Republicans alone saw the matter in this light under the 
guidanc^e of so earnest and able a jurist. 

Jaues Fobd Bbodes, Uistory of the United States. II. 260-263. 

BBTCE (1806) 

Whenever the Constitution has conferred a power of legis- 
lating upon Congress, the Court declines to inquire whether 
the use of the power was in the case of a particular statute 
passed by Congress either iiecesRary or desirable, or whether 
it was exerted in a prudent manner, for it holds all such matters 
to be within the exclusive province of Congress. . . . 

Adherence to this principle has enabled the Court to avoid 
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an immixture in political strife which must have destroyed its 
credit, has deterred it from entering the political arena, where 
it conld have been weak, and enabled it to act without fear in 
the sphere of pare law, where it is strong. . . . Occasionally, 
however, it has been required to give decisions which have 
worked with tremendous force on politics. The most famous 
of these was the Dred Scott case, in which the Supreme Court, 
on an action by a negro for assault and battery against the 
person claiming to be his master, declared that a slave taken 
temporarily to a free State and to a Territory in which Con* 
gress had forbidden slavery, and afterwards returning into a 
slave State and resuming residence there, was not a citizen 
capable of suing in the Federal courts if by the laws of the 
slave State he was still a slave. This was the point which 
actually called for a decision ; but the majority of the court, 
for there was a dissentient minority, went farther, and deliv- 
ered a variety of dicta on various other points touching the 
legal status of negroes, and the constitational view of slavery. 

Jakes Bbyce, American Commomoealthl 189, 190. 

‘ Copyright, 1896, by the Macmillan Co. 
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chapteb xxn 

EKAKCIFATION OF THE SLAVES (1862-1863) 

SUGGESTIONS 

In Barrett’s biography of Abraham Lincoln, it is stated that the first 
rough draft of the Emancipation Proclamation was written on board 
ship as the President was returning from his visit to the army at 
Harrison’s Lauding, tlie 8th of July. The original official draft is 
dated September 22nd, 1862, and was presented to the Army Relief 
Bazaar at Albany, N. Y., in 1804. It is in the handwriting of Fresi 
dent Lincoln, excepting two interlineations in pencil, by Secretary 
Seward, and the formal heading and ending, which were written by 
the chief clerk of the State Department. The final Proclamation was 
signed on New Year's Day, 1863. 

These documents demand close study : the preliminary proclama- 
tion has a background of military as well as political history, which 
is of the greatest importance ; and in the study of the final document 
the student should take into consideration the story of Lincoln’s 
life; the anecdotes and incidents grouping tbemselyes around the 
abolitionists of the North ; the home life upon the Southern planta- 
tion ; the long struggle between the two great parties in Congress, — 
problems which preceded the Proclamation of 1863. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 

DOCUMENTS 

Preliminary Proclamation of Emancipation 
September 22, 1862. 

Text taken Abbaham Lincoln, President of the United 

^mfin^n America, and commandcr-in-chief of the 

Complete ’ army and navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and de- 
Trori*,il.237. clare that hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be 
Note that prosecuted for the object of practically restoring the 
constitutional relation between the United States, 
the Army and each of the States, and the people thereof, in 



1802] 


TEXT 


m 


which States that relation is or may be suspended or 
disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of 
Congress, to again recommend the adoption of a 
practical measure tendering pecuniary aid to the 
free acceptance or rejection of all slave States so 
called, the people whereof may not then be in rebel- 
lion against the United States, and which States 
may then have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter 
may voluntarily adopt, immediate or gradual abol- 
ishment of slavery within their respective limits ; 
and th.at the effort to colonize persons of Afri- 
can descent, with their consent, upon tliis conti- 
nent or elsewhere, with the previously obtained 
consent of the governments existing there, will 
be continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, all persons hold as slaves within any State, or 
designated part of a State, tlie people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States, shall 
be then, thenceforward, and forever free ; and the 
Executive Government of the United States, includ- 
ing the military and naval authority thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of such per- 
sons, and will do no act or acts to repress such 
persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may 
make for their actual freedom. 


according to 
Const, .fut. 
ii. sec. U. 

This procla- 
mation was 
kept back 
until after 
the victory 
at Antietam. 
President 
Lincoln bad 
vowed to 
himself to 
fulfil the 
promise to 
issue such a 
proclamation 
if the “rebel 
army ” were 
driven out. 
In December 
the nouse 
passed a res- 
olution to 
approve the 
President’s 
policy. 


That the Executive will, on the first day of J anuary See Final 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States 
and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against No such con- 
the United States; and the fact that any State, or bro^ht** 
the people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith about be- 
repreaented in the Congress of the United States, by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a ma- Jam. 1, 1803. 
jority of the qualified voters of such State shall have 
participated, shall, in the absence of strong counter- 
vailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence 
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Refusal of 
government 
to uphold 
Fugitive 
Slave Law. 


“ Contra- 
bands ” be- 
come free 
men. 


that such State, and the people thereof, are not then 
in rebellion against the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Con- 
gress entitled An act to make an additional article 
of war,” approved March 13th, 1862, and which act 
is in the words and figures following ; 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con^ 
gress ossemMed, That hereafter the following shall 
be promulgated as an additional article of war for 
the government of the army of the United States, 
and shall be obeyed and observed as such: 

“ Article — . All officers or persons in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States are pro- 
hibited from employing any of the forces under their 
respective commands for the purpose of returning 
fugitives from service or labour who may have es- 
caped from any persons to whom such service or 
labour is claimed to be due; and any officer who 
shall be found guilty by a court-martial of violating 
this article shall be dismissed from the service.” 

“ Section 2. And be it further enacted. That this 
act shall take effect from and after its passage.” 

Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act 
entitled “An act to suppress insurrection, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate prop- 
erty of rebels, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 17, 1862, and which sections are in the words 
and figures following : 

“ Sec. 9. And be it farther enacted. That all 
slaves of persons who shall hereafter be engaged in 
rebellion against the government of the United 
States, or who shall in any way give aid or com- 
fort thereto, escaping from such persons and taking 
refuge within the lines of the army ; and all slaves 
captured from such persons, or deserted by them, 
and coming under the control of the government of 
the United States; and all slaves of such persons 
found ow [or] being within any place occupied by 



TEXT 


361 


1862j 


rebel forces and afterwards occupied by forces of the 
United States, shall be deemed captives of war, and 
shall be forever free of their servitude, and not again 
held as slaves. 

“ Sec. 10. And be it further enacted. That no 
slave escaping into any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, from any other State, shall be Practically 
delivered up, or in any way impeded or hindered of 
his liberty, except for crime or some offense against p^gitiye 
the laws, unless the person claiming said fugitive Slave Act of 
shall first make oath that the person to whom the ^ ' 

labour or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due 
is his lawful owner, and has not borne arms against 
the United States in the present rebellion, nor in 
any way given aid and comfort thereto ; and no per- 
son engaged in the military or naval service of the 
United States shall, under any pretence whatever, 
assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any 
person to the service or labour of any other person, 
or surrender up any such person to the claimant, on 
pain of being dismissed from the service.” 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all per- 
sons engaged in the military and naval service of 
the United States to observe, obey, and enforce, 
within their respective spheres of service, the act 
and sections above recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recommend 


that all citizens of the United States who shall have Compen- 
remalned loyal thereto throughout the rebellion shall 
(upon the restoration of the constitutional relation pK^ed Inef- 
between the United States and their respective fectual. 
States and people, if that relation shall have been 
suspended or disturbed) be compensated for all been talked 


losses by acts of the United States, including the offormonths 

loss of slaves. toe pwe's,"®^’ 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and polltl- 

and caused the seal of the United States to be 
M , not tintli tne 

fuuZQCl. President 
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deemed It Done at the city of Washington, this tvrenty-second 
ttwM^OTen* September, in the year of onr Lord 

drafted (July [l. 8.] one thousand eight hundred and sixty>two, 
ladd"^** Independence of the United States 

aside for the the eighty-seventh. Abrah^h Lincoln. 

ripening of By tbe President : 

ater even 8. Sewabd, Secretary of State. 


Final Proclamation of Kmancipation. 

January 1, 1863. 

Text from Whereas, on the twenty-second day of September, 
Lln^n*CoiB- ^ °*^® thousand eight hundred 

»fce« Works, and sixty-two, a proclamation was issued by the 
il. 287. President of the United States, containing, among 
other things, the following, to wit : 


See preced- 
ing docu- 
ment. 


“ That on the first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, all persons held as slaves within any state or 
designated part of a state, the people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States, shall 
be then, thenceforward, and forever free ; and the 
Executive Government of the United States, includ- 
ing the military and naval authority thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of such per- 
sons, and will do no act or acts to repress such 
persons or any of them, in any efforts they may 
malce for their actual freedom. 

“ That the Executive will, on the first day of 
January aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the 
states and parts of states, if any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall then be in rebel- 
lion against the United States; and the fact that 
any state, or the people thereof, shall on that day 
be in good faith represented in the Congress of the 
United States, by members chosen thereto at elec- 
tions wherein a majority of the qualified voters of 
such state shall have participated, shall, in the ab- 
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sence of strong coantervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such state, and the people 
thereof, are not then in rebellion against the United 
States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Limcolm, President By virtue of 
of the United States, by virtue of the power in me com^aifd^ 
vested as commander-in-chief of the army and navy in-chief “ in 
of the United States in time of actual armed rebel- 
lion against the authority and government of the rebellion.” 
United States, and as a lit and necessary war meas- 
ure fur suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in accord- 
ance with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed 
for the full period of 100 days from the day first 
above mentioned, order and designate, as the states 
and parts of states wherein the people thereof respec- 
tively are this day in rebellion' against the United 
States, the following, to wit : 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes Tennessee 
of St. Bernard, Plaquemine, Jefferson, St. John, St. ““ 

Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre and Virginia 
Bonne, Lafourche, St. Marie, St. Martin, and Or- occupied by 
leans, including the city of New Orleans), Missis- werenotta-* 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, eluded. 
North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty- 
eight counties designated as West Virginia, and 
also the counties of Berkely, Accomac, Northamp- 
ton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann, and Nor- 
folk, including the cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth), and which excepted parts are for the pres- 
ent left precisely as if this proclamation were not 
issued. 

And, by virtue of the power and for the purpose Death blow 
aforesaid, I do order and declare that all persons slavery, 
held as slaves within said designated states and 
parts of states are and henceforth shall be free; 
and that the Executive Government of the United 
States, including the military and naval authorities 
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thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared x^conrage- 
to be free, to abstain from all violence, unless in ment. 
necessary self-defence; and 1 recommend to them 
that in all cases, when allowed, they labour faithfully 
for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such 
persons of suitable condition will be received into coloured 
the armed service of the United States, to garrison troops, 
forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to 
man vessels of all sorts in said service. 


And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an 
act of justice, warranted by the Constitution, upon 
military necessity, I invoke the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious favour of Al- 
mighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
name, and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of 
the Independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHim Lincoln. 

By the President : 

W 1 U. 1 AU H. Sbwabd, Secretary of State. 


[i. 8.] 


At the outset 
Uie South 
refused to 
accept the 
negroes as 
“ prisoners 
of war.” In 
consequence 
the President 
issued, July 
80th, ’63, 
an order that 
for every 
Union sol- 
dier hilled 
in violation 
of the laws 
of war a rebel 
soldier 
should be 
executed. 


CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

CRAVXNS (1862) 

Let us look for a moment at some of the results of the gen- 
eral and immediate emancipation of four million slaves. - . . 
I know that the instincts of the people are against receiving 
them into their midst. We feel that we are not responsible 
for their maintenance as they now are. We fear, notwith- 
standing any statutory provision we may enact, that these 
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millioxiB of enfranchised slaves will come in crowds into every 
community ; come into competition with our white labour, and 
burden us with their support. It is not an imaginary fear, as 
the President would have us believe, but a stem reality. The 
few contrabands now under the care of the Government have 
entailed upon it immense expense. This emancipation measure 
seems to contemplate the bursting up of the old relations of 
society, that have long existed in the Southern States. . . . 
What sagacity can foresee the results of universal emancipa* 
tion? My judgment is that the people will never consent to it. 

J. A. Ckatbks, Speech in Honae of RepieBentatiTeB. Congressional Globe, 
37th Cong., 3d Seas. Appendix, 43. December 18, 1862. 

THOSUS (18G2) 

I have always been taught that the people is the sovereign : 
that these constitutions are carefully defined grants from the 
sovereign powers, so framed as to establish justice, and at the 
same time secure blessings of liberty and the protection of 
law even to the humblest and meanest citizen. I know, Mr. 
Speaker, that these are old-fashioned sentiments. Magna 
Charta is soiled and worm-eaten. The Bill of Rights, the mu- 
niments of personal freedom, habeas corpus, trial by jury, what 
are they all worth in comparison with this new safeguard of 
liberty, the proceeding in rem 1 

Were you ever in Runnymede, Mr. Speaker ? I remember 
going down, on a beautiful day in July, from Windsor Castle 
to the plain, and crossing the narrow channel of the Thames 
to that little island in which more than six centuries ago, in 
the early gray morning, those sturdy barons wrested from an 
unwilling king the first great charter of English freedom — 
the germ of life of the civil liberty we have to-day. I could 
hardly have been more moved had I stood in the village and 
by the manger in which was cradled the Son of Mary and the 
Son of God. From the gray of that morning streamed the 
rays, which uplifting with the hours, coursing with the years, 
and keeping pace with the centuries have encircled the whole 
earth with the glorious light of English liberty. The liberty 
for which our fathers planted these commonwealths in the wil- 
derness, for which they went through the baptism of fire and 
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blood in the Revolution: which they imbedded and hoped 
to make immortal in the Constitution ; without which the Con- 
stitution would not be worth the parchment on which it is 
written. 

Bisnjamin f. Thomas, in House of BepresentatiTes, Cmgrtttiimal Globe. 
37th Cong., 2d Sess. Appendix, 220. May 24, 1862. 

ORAKT (1883) 

Miluesh’s Bend, Lonisiano. 

. . . Corps, division, and post commanders will afford all 
facilities for the completion of the negro regiments now organ- 
izing in this department. Commissioners will issue supplies, 
and quartermasters will furnish stores, on the same requisi- 
tions and returns as are required for other troops. It is ex- 
pected that all commanders wiU especially exert themselves in 
carrying out the policy of the Administration, not only in 
organizing coloured regiments and rendering them efficient, but 
also in removing prejudices against them. 

U. S. Gbavt, General Order, in Jebemiab Chaplih, Wordt of otir Hero, 
Ulyttee S. Grant. 9. 


OABFENTKR (1860) 

Mr. Chase told me that at the Cabinet meeting, immediately 
after the battle of Antietam, and just prior to the issue of the 
September Proclamation, tlie President entered upon the busi- 
ness before them, by saying that “ the time for the annuncia- 
tion of the emancipation policy could be no longer delayed. 
Public sentiment,” he thought, “ would sustain it — many of 
his warmest friends and supporters demanded it — and he had 
promised his God that he vmtdd do it.' " The last part of this 
was uttered in a low tone, and appeared to be heard by no one 
but Secretary Chase, who was sitting near him. He asked the 
President if he correctly understood him. Mr. Lincoln replied : 
‘ ‘ I made a solemn vow before God, that if General Lee was 
driven back from Pennsylvania, I would crown the result by a 
declaration of freedom to the slaves.” . . . 

In February, 1865, a few days after the passage of the 
“ Constitutional Amendment,” I went to Washington, and was 
received by Mr. Lincoln with the kindness and familiarity 


VSV V V 
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which had characterized oar previoas intercourse. I said to 
him at this time that 1 was very proud to hav^ been the artist 
to have first conceived of the design of painting a picture com- 
memorative of the Act of Emancipation ; that subsequent 
occurrences had only confirmed my own first judgment of that 
act as the most sublime moral event in our history. “Yes,” 
said he, — and never do 1 remember to have noticed in him 
more earnestness of expression or manner, — “as affairs have 
turned, U is the central act of my administration, and the large 
event of the nineteenth century.” 

F. B. Cabpenteb, Six Monihs at the W/ate House. 89-90. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

JOHNSTON (1889) 

At the beginning of the war the people and leaders of the 
North had not desired to interfere with slavery, but circum- 
stances had been too strong for them. Lincoln bad declared 
that he meant to save the Union as he best could, — by pre- 
serving slavery, by destroying it, or by destroying part and 
preserving part of it. Just after the battle of Antietam he 
issued his proclamation calling on the revolted States to return 
to their allegiance before the following January 1, otherwise 
their slaves would be declared free men. No State returned, 
and the threatened declaration was issued January 1, 1863. 
As President, Lincoln could issue no such declaration; as 
commander-in-chief of the armies and navies of the United 
States, he could issue directions only as to the territory within 
his lines ; but the Emancipation Proclamation applied only to 
territory outside of his lines. 

It has therefore been debated whether the proclamation was 
in reality of any force. It may fairly be taken as an announce- 
ment of the policy which was to guide the army, and as a 
declaration of freedom taking effect as the lines advanced. 
At all events, this was its exact effect. Its international im- 
portance was far greater. The locking up of the world’s 
source of cotton-supply had been a general calamity, and the 
Confederate Government and people had steadily expected 
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that the English and French Governments, or at least one of 
them, would intervene in the war for the purpose of raising 
the blockade and releasing the southern cotton. The conver- 
sion of the struggle into a crusade against slavery made inter- 
vention impossible for Governments whose peoples had now a 
controlling influence on their policy, and intelligence enough to 
understand the issue which had now been made. 

AxiKXAxrDBK JoHKSTON, The United Statee, lu Hittcry and CantUttdien. 
230, 231. 


NIOOLAT ABD HAT (1890) 

Vast as were its consequences, the act itself was only the 
simplest and briefest formality. It could in no wise be made 
sensational or dramatic. . . . Those who were in the house 
came to the executive oflSce merely from the personal impulse 
of cuiiosity joined to momentary convenience. His signature 
was attached to one of the greatest and most beneficent mili- 
tary decrees of history in the presence of less than a dozen 
persons ; after which it was carried to the Department of State 
to be attested by the great seal and deposited among the ar- 
chives of the Gkivernment. . . . Like all hie reasoning, it is 
simple and strong, resting its authority on the war powers of 
the Government and its justification upon military necessity. 
As to the minor subtleties of interpretation or comment which 
it might provoke from lawyers or judges after the war should 
be ended, we may infer that he had his opinions, but that they 
did not enter into his motives of action. On subsequent occa- 
sions, while continuing to declare his belief that the proclama- 
tion was valid in law, he nevertheless frankly admitted that 
what the coui'ts might ultimately decide was beyond his knowl- 
edge as well as beyond hie control. . . . 

For the moment he was dealing with two mighty forces of 
national destiny, civil war and public opinion ; forces which 
paid little heed to theories of public, constitutional, or inter- 
national law where they contravened their will and power. In 
fact it was the impotence of legislative machinery, and the in- 
sufilciency of legal dicta to govern or terminate the conflicts 
of public opinion on this identical question of slavery, which 
brought on civil strife. In the South slavery had taken up 
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anns to assert its nationality and perpetuity; in the North 
freedom had risen first in mere defensive resistance ; then the 
varying fortunes of war had rendered the combat implacable 
and mortal. It was not from the mouldering volumes of an- 
cient precedents, but from the issues of the present wager of 
battle, that future judges of courts would draw their doctrines 
to interpret to posterity whether the Edict of Freedom was void 
or valid. 

Niooijlt and Hat, Abraham, Lincoln : A History. VI. 429-430, 435-436. 

PIBRCE flS93) 

This proclamation, followed by the later one of January 1, 
1863, yields in importance to no event in American or even in 
modern history. It had not, indeed, the sanction of the States 
as a constitutional provision, or of Congress as a statute, or of 
a high tribunal as a rule of law. It could not perhaps have 
been pleaded in any court as securing the liberty of a single 
slave. But in its significance and effect it stands before any 
edict, secular or ecclesiastical, since Constantine proclaimed 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman world. It was the 
voice of a great nation, uttered in solemn form at the supreme 
moment of its history, pledging itself to the cause of universal 
freedom. 

Edwabd Ii. Fibbob, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. lY, 66. 

DumUNO <1897) 

It has sometimes been said that January 1, 1863, marks the 
most distinct epoch in the history of the war. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation is assumed as the dividing line between the 
old system and the new. This view is more appropriate to the 
state of affairs in the South than to that in the North. It is 
unquestionably true that Mr. Lincoln’s decree furnished the 
Southern leaders with a most effective instrument for the con- 
solidation of sentiment in the Confederacy. From that time 
the struggle on the part of the South was a desperate battle 
for existence. But in the North, on the other hand, the tri- 
umph of the radicals in securing the adoption of their policy 
by the President awakened feelings of apprehension among the 
other political factions. Mr. Lincoln admits, in his message to 

24 
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Congress in December, that the issue of the proclamation “was 
followed by dark and doubtful days.’' 

WiLLiAic A. Dtnnmro, Easayt on the CivU War and Reconstruelion. 60, 61. 


HOBSE (1S9T) 

The first day of January, 1863, arrived, and no event had 
occurred to delay the issue of the promised proclamation. It 
came accordingly. By virtue of his power, as commander-in- 
chief, . . . the President ordered that all persons held as slaves 
in certain States and parts of States, which he designated as 
being then in rebellion, should be thenceforward free, and de- 
clared that the Executive, with the army and navy, would 
“ recognize and maintain the freedom of said persons.” . . . 

The people at large received this important step with some 
variety of feeling and expression; but, upon the whole, ap- 
proval seems to have far outrun the dubious prognostications 
of the timid and consei'vative class. For the three months, 
which had given opportunity for thinking, had produced the 
result which Mr. Lincoln hud hoped for. It turned out that the 
mill of God had been grinding as exactly as always. Very 
many, who would not have advised the measure, now heartily 
ratified it. Later, after men’s minds had had time to settle 
and the balance could be fairly struck, it appeared undeniable 
that the final proclamation had been of good effect; so Mr. 
Lincoln himself said. 

John T. Mohse, Jr., Ahraham Lincoln. IL 130-132. 

UaCALL (1899) 

Lincoln determined that the bravest course was the safest 
course, and he put emancipation as a war measure squarely 
before the people only a few weeks before the Congressional 
elections of 1862. He declared that all slaves in those rebel 
States which should not have submitted before January 1, 1863, 
“ shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free.” It was in 
the power of the Confederates to avoid the proclamation by 
laying down their arms. They were not compelled to continue 
the war. On the other hand if they were to keep on fighting 
indefinitely they could not expect the North to cherish tlieir 
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institation. any longer. It was well that Lincoln displayed all 
his cousammate skill as a politician in framing, the issue as he 
did frame it, for the election was of transcendent importance. 
A hostile Congress meant, not merely delay and probably de- 
struction to the emancipation policy, but it meant also reduced 
appropriationB for the war and great encouragement to the 
Confederates. The Democrats accepted the issue ; indeed they 
were anxious to raise it. 

SauuKI. W. MoC^li., Thaddeus Stevens. 218-219. 

7BSDBKI0 BANCROFT (1900) 

Before the proclamation of emancipation was issued, Jan- 
uary 1, 18G3, emancipation societies were forming in England; 
and by the time it had crossed the Atlantic all intelligent Eng- 
lishmen were beginning to gain correct knowledge as to the 
cause of the war. January had not passed before the first 
waves of the anti-slavery storm in America were felt. In a 
few weeks more, English public opinion showed a surprising 
awakening. Great public meetings were held in the large cities, 
and famous speakers addressed audiences infused with the 
ardour and courage peculiar to national reform movements. The 
mass of labourers in mines and factories rapidly developed a 
bitter prejudice against the Confederacy. Impressive anti- 
slavery resolutions were passed unanimously, and addresses of 
congratulation were sent to the President of the United States. 
As Cobden wrote to Sumner, these remarkable demonstrations 
of sympathy for the cause of freedom “closed the mouths of 
those who have been advocating the side of the South.” The 
friends of the North felt thenceforth that they had a cause to 
plead. 

Fredbhio Bancroft, Li/e of William B. Sevoard.t- n. 340 - 341 . 

XABBBUi (1900) 

When Congress opened on December 1, he did submit the 
proclamation, together with the plan for compensated emanci- 
pation which he had worked out. Over one half of the mes- 
sage, in fact, was given to this plan. 

Mr. Lincoln pleaded with Congress for his measure as he 
1 Copyright, 1890 and 1000, by Harper & Brothers. 
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had never pleaded before. He argued that it would end the 
struggle and save the Union forever,” that it would “ cost 
no blood at all,” that Congress could do it if they would unite 
with the esecntive, that the “good people*' would respond 
and support it if appealed to. 

“ It is not,” he said, “ ‘ Can any of us imagine better? ’ but, 
‘Can we all do better?* Object whatsoever is possible, still 
the question occurs, ‘ Can we do better?’ The dogmas of 
the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occa- 
sion is piled high with difHculty, and we must rise with the 
occasion. As our case is new, so we mnst think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall save 
our country. 

“ Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this 
Congress and this Administration will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves. No personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of os. The fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down, in honour or dishonour, to the latest 
generation. We say we are for the Union. The world will 
not foi'get that we say this. We know how to save the Union. 
The world knows we do know how to save it. We — even 
we here — hold the power and bear the responsibility. In giv- 
ing freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the free — hon- 
ourable alike in what we give and what we preserve. We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed ; this could not fail. The way is plain, 
peaceful, generous, just — a way which, if followed, the world 
will forever applaud, and God must forever bless." 

Ida M. Tabbsdl, Life of Abraham Lincoln. II. 122-128. 
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Chapteb xxm 

THE BECOHSTBITCTION AUEHDMEHTS (1865-U70) 

SUGGESTIONS 

Thb Thirteenth Amendment was proposed by Congress Feb. 1, 1865, 
and declared to have been ratified by twenty-seven of the thirty-six 
States, Dec. 18, 1866. 

The Fourteenth Amendment was proposed by Congress June 16, 
1866, and declared to have been ratified by thirty of the thirty-six 
States, July 28, 1868. 

The Fifteenth Amendment was proposed by Congress Feb. 26, 1860, 
and declared to have been ratified by twenty-nine of the thirty-seven 
States, March 30, 1870. 

With the examination of the three amendments, we reach the 
farthest extension of free institutions by the Teutonic race. Begin- 
ning with the liberty of the baron, set forth in Magna Charta in 
1215, the doctrine that all men are born equal in so far as rights and 
privileges in government are concerned was in these documents finally 
demonstrated and made good by law. 

For Outlines and Material, see Appendix B. 


DOCUMENTS 
Thirteenth Amendment (1865) 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor int'oluntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Fourteenth Amendment (1868) 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in citizenship 
tlie United States, and subject to the jurisdiction defined by 


-1 merican Ills- 
lory Leaflets, 
Jfo. 8 (text 
from original 
manuscript 
Bolls), slav- 
ery forbidden 
by law in 
every place 
under U. S. 
jurisdiction. 
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law. Note thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
th^^om the State wherein they reside. No State shall make 
Dred Scott or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
Case. This leges or immunities of citizens of the United States ; 
modified by “or shall any State deprive any person of life, bli- 
the adoption erty, or property, without due process of law ; nor 
Amendment P®>^son within its jurisdiction the equal 

which sbso- ’ protection of the laws. 

awa^fwm Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
She*^/ate™he among the several States according to their respec- 
to ex- tive numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
n^o from ^n each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
suffice. when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress, or elector of President and 
Vice President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State legislature, or as an ex- 
ecutive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid and comfort to the enemies thereof. 
But Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of ea<'h 
House, remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the 
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United States, authorized by law, including debts Federal Debt 
incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for Confederate 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, repudiated, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave ; but all such 
debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

Secxion 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions 
of this article. 

Fifteenth Amendment ( 1870 ) 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall nut be denied or abridged by tlal, but not 
the United States or by any State on account of 
race, colour, or previous condilion of servitude. — male citizens 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. — one^wre. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

OOEFROTH (IHSS) 

Mr. Speaker, I speak not to-day for or against slaveiy. 1 
am contented that this much agitated question shall be adjudi- 
cated at the proper time by the people. It is my purpose to 
state in all candour the reasons which prompt me to give the vote 
I shall now soon record. The amending of our Constitution is 
fraught with so much importance to the American people that 
before it is accomplished tlie amendments proposed should be 
scrutinized with the strictest criticism. . . . The life and exist- 
ence of this nation is centered in the observance and faithful 
execution of the powers conferred by the Constitution upon the 
servants of the people. . . . 

It is argued that this amendment is unconstitutional ; that the 
Congress of the United States has no leual authority to propose 
this amendment, nor have the states in ratifying it the consti- 
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tutional power to destroy or interfere with the right of property. 
Learned gentlemen of ^is House differ on this subject. The 
Constitution itself provides the remedy by which all these dif- 
ferences of opinion can be legally adjudicated. (See Sec. 2 of 
Art 3 of the Constitution. ) . . - I have voted for every peace 
resolution in this House. My heart yearns for peace . . . and 
if by my vote t h is amendment is submitted to the States, and it 
brings this war to a close, I wUl ever rejoice at the vote 1 have 
given. 

A. H. CoFVSOTH, Congressional Globe, SB Cong. 2d Seas. 523. Jan. 31, 1865. 

BROWN (1865) 

It is mischievous in so far as it would tie the hands of the 
President, in so regulating the mode of abolishing slavery as 
not to precipitate upon the country three million ignorant and 
debased negroes, without the slightest preparation for liberty or 
power on the part of the Government, by a system of appren- 
ticeship or otherwise to require them to labour. . . . 

England, in emancipating the slaves on her islands, not only 
established a system of apprenticeship, but compensated those 
who lost. It is no answer that slavery is immoral : individuals, 
upon the faith of laws which recognized rights in negro labour, 
have invested their property in such rights. 'VV’lien the Govern- 
ment sees fit to change its policy and destroy its rights, it owes 
compensation. Of course compensation is due only to loyal 
owners. 

It is a dangerous abuse of the power of amendment conferred 
by the Constitution. 

J. S. Brown, in llonse of RepresentatiTos, Congressional Globe, 38 Cong. 
2d Seas. 527. Jan. 31, 1865. 


BIiAXNB (188G) 

The proposed Constitutional amendment was brought before 
the House on the 6th of January by Mr. Ashley of Ohio, upon 
whose motion to reconsider the adverse vote of the preceding 
session, the question continued to have a parliamentary status. 
He made a forcible speech in support of the amendment, but 
the chief value of his work did not consist in speaking, but in 
his watchful care of the measure, in the quick and intuitive 
judgment with which he discerned every man on the Demo- 
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cratic side of the House who felt anxious as to the vote he 
should give on the momentous question, and in the pressure 
which he brought to bear upon him from the best and most in- 
fluential of his constituents. The issue presented was one that 
might well make thoughtful men pause and consider. The 
instant restoration to four millions of human beings of the 
God-given right of freedom so long denied them, depended 
upon the vote of the House of Representatives. It addressed 
itself to the enlightened judgment and to the Christian phi- 
lanthropy of every member. Each one had to decide for 
himself whether so far as lay in the power of his own vote he 
would give liberty to the slave, or forge his fetters anew. The 
constitutional duty of not interfering with slavery in the States 
could not be pleaded at the bar of conscience for an adverse 
vote. There was no doubt that under the terms of the Con- 
stitution such interference was unwarranted. But this was a 
question of changing the Constitution itself so as to confer 
upon Congress the express power to enlarge the field of per- 
sonal liberty and make the Republic free indeed. It came 
therefore as an original and distinct question whether millions 
of people with their descendants for all time should be doomed 
to slavery or gifted with freedom. . . . 

The vote was 119 yeas to 56 nays — more than the constitu- 
tional two-thirds. When the announcement was made, the 
Speaker became powerless to presers'^e order. The members 
upon the Republican side sprang upon their scats cheering, 
shouting, and waving hands, hats, and canes, while the specta- 
tors upon the floor and in the galleries joined heartily in the 
demonstrations. . . . 

The great act of Liberation, so far as Congress could control 
it, was complete. The amendment was at once submitted to 
the States, and by oflicial proclamation of December 18, 1865, 
— less than eleven months after Congress had spoken, — the 
Secretary of State anuonneed that it had been ratified by the 
Legislatures of twenty-seven States aud was a part of the Con- 
stitution. The result was attained by the united action of one 
party and the aid of a minority of tlie other party. The co- 
operation of the Democratic members bad gained for the cause 
of emancipation a whole year. The action was of transcend- 
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ent importance — lofty in conception, masterful in execution. 
Slavery in the United States was dead. To succeeding and not 
distant generations its existence in a Bepublic, for three-quar- 
ters of a century, will be an increasing marvel. . . . 

The success of reconstruction in the South carried with it 
the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment by the requisite 
number of States. The result was duly certified by Mr. Seward 
as Secretary of State, on the twenty-eighth day of July, 1868, 
and the Amendment was thenceforward a part of the organic 
law of the nation. It had been carried, from first to last, as 
a party measure — unanimously supported by the Republicans, 
unanimously opposed by the Democrats. Its grand and benefi- 
cent provisions failed to attract the vote of a single Democratic 
member in any State Legislature in the whole Union. ... It 
is very seldom in the history of political issues, even when par- 
tisan feeling is most deeply developed, that so absolute a di- 
vision is found as was recorded upon the question of adopting 
the Fourteenth Amendment. It has not been easy in succeed- 
ing years to comprehend the deep-seated, all-pervading hostility 
of the Democratic party to this great measure. Even on the 
Thirteenth Amendment containing the far more radical propo- 
sition to abolish slavery, a few Democrats, moved by phil- 
anthropic motives, broke from the restraint of party and 
honoured themselves by recording their votes on the side of 
humanity and justice ; but on tiie Fourteenth Amendment the 
line of Democratic hostility in Nation and in State was abso- 
lutely unbroken. 

It seems incredible that Democrats can be satisfied with the 
record made by their party on this most grave and important 
question. Every one of the many objects aimed at in the 
Fourteenth Amendment is fonnded upon a basis of justice, of 
liberty, of an enlarged and enlightened nationality. Its minor 
provisions might be regarded as temi)orary in their nature, but 
its leading provisions are permanent and are essential to the 
vitality of a true republic. Even those which may be held as 
temporary deeply affect more tiian one generation of American 
citizens, and are of themselves snfllciently important to justify 
a great struggle for their adoi>tion. . . . 

Suffrage by the Fifteenth Amendment was made impartial. 
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but not necessarily universal, to male citizens above the age of 
twenty-one years. , \ 

The adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment seriously modified 
the effect and potency of the second section of the Foorteenth 
Amendment. Under that secrion a State could exclude the 
negro from the right of suffrage, if willing to accept the penally 
of the proportional loss of representation in Congress, which 
the exclusion of the coloured population from the basis of ap- 
portionment would entail. But the Fifteenth Amendment took 
away absolutely from the State the power to exclude the negro 
from suffrage, and therefore the second section of the P'our- 
teenth Amendment can refer only to those other disqualifica- 
tions never likely to be applied, by which a State might lessen 
her voting population by basing the right of suffrage on the 
ownership of real estate, or on the possession of a fixed 
income, or upon a certain degree of education, or upon nativity, 
or religious creed. It is still in the power of the States to apply 
any one of these tests, or all of them, if willing to hazard the 
penalty prescribed in the Fourteenth Amendment. But it is 
not probable that any one of these tests will ever be applied. 
Nor were they seriously taken into consideration when the 
Fourteenth Amendment was proposed by Congress. Its prime 
object was to correct the wrongs which might be enacted in 
the South, and the correction proposed was direct and unmis- 
takable ; viz., that the Nation would exclude the Negro from 
the basis of apportionment wherever the State should exclude 
him from the right of suffrage. 

When therefore the nation by subsequent change in its Con- 
stitution declared that the State shall not exclude the negro 
from the right of suffrage, it neutralized and surrendered the 
contingent right before held, to exclude him from the basis of 
apportionment. Congress is thus plainly deprived by the Fif- 
teenth Amendment of certain powers over representation in the 
South, which it previously possessed under the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Before the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, if a State should exclude tlie negro from 
suffrage, the next step would be for Congress to exclude the 
negro from the basis of apportionment. After the adoption of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, if a State should exclude the negro 
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foonv saffrage, the next step would be for the Supreme Court 
to<ySelare that the act was unconstitutional, and therefore null 
and void. The essential and inestimable value of the Four- 
teenth Amendment still remains in the three other sections, 
and preeminently in the first section. 

Jahbb G. BIiAime, Twenty Yean of Congress. I. 586-639 ; II. 809, 418. 


CRITICAL COMMENT 

LOWELL (1866) 

But under the Johnsonian theory of reconstruction, we shall 
leave a population which is now four millions not only taxetl 
without representation, but doomed to be so forever without 
any reasonable hope of relief. The true point is not as to the 
abstract merits of universal suffrage (though we believe it the 
only way toward an enlightened democracy and the only safe- 
guard of popular government), but as to whether we shall leave 
the freedmen without the only adequate means of self-defence. 
And however it may be now, the twenty-six States certainly 
were the Union when they accepted the aid of these people 
and pledged the faith of the government to their protection. 
Jamaica, at the end of nearly thirty years since emancipation, 
shows us how competent former masters are to accomplish the 
elevation of their liberated slaves, even though their own inter- 
ests would prompt them to it. Surely it is a strange plea to be 
effective in a democratic country, that we owe these people 
nothing because they cannot help themselves ; as if govern- 
ments were instituted for the care of the strong only. The 
argument against their voting which is based upon their igno- 
rance strikes us oddly in the mouths of those whose own hope 
of votes lies in the ignorance, or, what is often worse, the pre- 
judice of the voters. Besides, we do not demand that the 
seceding States should at once confer the right of suffrage on 
the blacks, but only that they should give them the same chance 
to attain it, and the same inducement to make themselves 
worthy of it, as to every one else. 

Jahbb Bubsell I.OWXLL, Prose Works. V. 303, 304 
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COOLET (ISSO) 

i 

The Last Thbee Auendhents. — In the lapse of ninety years, 
a stage in political history is reached in which the fears and 
anxieties of the people took a new direction. In rapid succes* 
sion one State after another in one-third of the Union had 
rejected and thrown off the federal authority, and it had only 
been restored through a war prosecuted on both sides with 
great bitterness and with enormous destruction of life and 
property. ... It had been found in vain that the federal 
authorities held, and the federal courts decided, that under the 
Constitution a State had no right to withdraw.from the Union ; 
it was undeniable that for a time certain of the States had 
succeeded in severing their relations and setting up a new 
government; and though the federal authority had demon- 
strated that it had, under the Constitution, ample power for 
self-defence and protection, it was deemed wise and prudent to 
require the States to surrender the institution tliat was the im- 
mediate occasion of the civil war, as well as the power to deal 
unjustly and partially with classes of the people against whom 
there might be jealousies, prejudices, or antipathies, growing 
out of the struggle through which the country had passed, or 
out of some of the antecedent or concomitant circumstances. 
While, therefore, the first amendments were for the purpose of 
keeping the central power within due limits, at a time when the 
tendency to centralization was alarming to many persons, the 
last were adopted to impose new restraints on State sovereignty, 
at a time when State powers had nearly succeeded in destroy- 
ing the national sovereignty. 

Thomas M. Coolet, Corutitutional Law. 208-210. 

BRYCE (1896) 

The fourth group is the only one which marked a political 
crisis and registered a political victory. It comprises three 
amendments (XIII., XIV., XV.), which forbid slavery, define 
citizenship, secure the suffrage of citizens against attempts by 
States to discriminate to the injury of particular classes, and 
extend Federal protection to those citizens who may suffer from 
the operation of certain kinds of unjust State laws. These 
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three amendmentB are the oatcome of the War of Seoosaion, 
and were needed in order to confirm and secure for the future 
its results. The requisite majority of States was obtained 
under conditions altogether abnormal, some of the lately con* 
quered States ratifying while actually controlled by tlie North- 
ern armies, others as the price which they were obliged to pay for 
the re-admissiou to Congress of their senators and representa- 
tives. The details belong to history : all we need here note is 
that these deep-reaching, but under the circumstances perliaps 
unavoidable, changes were carried through not by the free will 
of the peoples of three-fourths of the States, but under the pres- 
sure of a majority which had triumphed in a great war, and used 
its command of the National government and military strength of 
the Union to effect purposes deemed indispensable to the recon- 
struction of the Federal system. 

James Bryoe, The Americcai CommimwealthJ- 256. 

DTJHNINa (18»T) 

They found a constitutional basis for the law in the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. Slavery and involuntary servitude were 
by that article prohibited ; and, by the second section, Con- 
gress, and not the state legislatures, was authorized to enforce 
the prohibition. What constituted slavery and involuntary 
servitude, in the sense of the amendment? Slavery and lib- 
erty, it was answered, are contradictory terms. If slavery is 
prohibited, civil liberty must exist. But civil liberty consists 
in natural liberty, as restrained by human laws for the advan- 
tage of all, provided that these restraints be equal to all. A 
statute which is not equal to all is an encroachment on the lib- 
erty of the deprived persons, and subjects them to a degree of 
servitude. It is the duty of Congress, therefore, to counteract 
the effects of any such state laws. Thus the constitutionality 
of the bill was maintained. 

. . . The content of the propose<l Fourteenth Amendment 
marks very accurately the prepress th.-it liad been made by the 
spring of 1866 in ideas as to tlie extent to which reconstruction 
should go. In the first section, the desire of the conservative 
Republicans to put the civil rights of the negroes under the 
protection of the United States was gratified. The fuiictla 
^ Copyright, 1896, by the Macmillan Co. 
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gaaranteed the financial integrity of the government, and thns 
satisfied those who feared some assertion of state rights that 
might legalize debts incuiTed in opposition to the national au- 
thority. These two provisions constituted the limitations upon 
the powers of the states that were generally recognized as un- 
avoidable consequences of the war. The second section of the 
amendment dealt with matters upon which opinion in the domi- 
nant party was far from certain and harmonious. It embodied 
a vei 7 clumsy and artificial solution of the suffrage problem. 
The alternative presented to the states, of enfranchising the 
blacks or losing proportionally in representation, was a mere 
temporary compromise between two party factions. It was the 
most that the friends of negro suffrage could secure at this 
stage of the process ; but there was no indication that they 
would be satisfied with this. The third section of the amend- 
ment was merely incidental to the conflict between Congress 
and President Johnson. The President’s very free exercise of 
the pardoning power interfered with the progress of the legis- 
lature’s policy, and no method of checking this interference 
seemed so feasible as a constitutional amendment. As a whole, 
the amendment was tentative. It betokened a longing for a 
definite settlement of the tw<» great questions of the day, tem- 
pered by dread of an adverse public sentiment. 

. . . The “ fundamental conditions ” which afforded the only 
basis for Congressional maintenance of negro suffrage in the 
restored states were regarded by a large majority of constitu- 
tional lawyers in both parties as of doubtful validity. Under 
the circumstances a furtlier amendment to the constitution was 
the only resort that could be depended upon for the end de- 
sired. Hence the Fifteenth Amendment was, after a long and 
ardent discussion of the whole field of political philosophy, sent 
to the state legislatures by resolution finally passed February 
26, 18G9. 

. . . On March .10, 1870, the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment bad been proclaimed, and just two months later 
the first enforcement act became law. By the policy thus ex- 
pressed tlie issue was definitely made up which ended in the 
undoing of the reconstruction. Seven unwholesome years were 
required to demonstrate that not even the government which 
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had quelled the greatest rebellion in history conld maintain the 
freedmen in both security and comfort on the necks of their 
former masters. The demonstration was slow, but it was 
eflecdye and permanent. 

WinuAU A. DuNiriNe, Essays on the Civ3 War and Reconstruction. 93, 
253, passim. 


tbSLJLVGmJS (189B) 

It will be remembered that the Emancipation Proclamation 
declared free all slaves within those parts of the South then in 
open rebellion. This was confessedly a war measure — like 
any other confiscation of properly, an act of war. It did not 
destroy slavery in the States not in rebellion. Moreover, some 
persons believed that the President had exceeded his authority 
in issuing such a proclamation. In the early part of 1864 a 
vote on the question of submitting a constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery everywhere was taken into Congress. The 
necessary two-thirds vote could not be secured in the House, 
though the Senate passed the measure by a large majority. 
After the election, carried by the Bepublicans on a distinctly 
anti-slavery platform, abolition assumed new strength. The 
President in his annual message advocated the adoption of the 
amendment. A great debate in the House followed. The vote 
was one hundred and nineteen ayes to fifty-six noea — seven 
more than the required two-thirds. In the homely, truthful 
phrase of Lincoln, the “great job” was ended. . . . 

The principle of the ordinance of 1787 was, in almost the 
exact words of that document, made applicable to the whole 
Union ; the great corse that had separated the American 
people into two bitterly hostile sections was to be cast aside 
forever. The hopes of the future were for reorganization, a 
re-establishment of sympathy and fellow-fccliug between North 
and South, now that the cause of enmity and division was no 
more. As Lincoln pointed out, the amendment meant the 
“maintenance” of the Union. . . . 

It was next determined to put the Civil Rights Bill into the 
form of a constitutional amendment, vrhere its principles would 
be permanent and safe from violation. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was therefore agreed upon and offered to the States (June, 
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1866), for adoption. ... It declared that no State should make 
or enforce any law abridging the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States,” or deprive any person of “life, 
liberty or property without due process of law,” or deny to any 
person *‘thc equal protection of the laws.” The Republicans 
saw that by the freeing of the blacks they had actually increased 
the politick strength of the Southern States, because the three- 
fifths rule would no longer apply, but all the negroes would be 
counted in determining the representative population. Some 
were desirous of giving the negroes the suffrage immediately by 
National act Others hesitated. All, however, desired to pre- 
vent the Southern States from reaping this political advantage 
from cmancipatiou, unless they allowed the blacks to vote. It 
was therefore decided that if the negroes were not given the 
suffrage by a State voluntarily, they should not be counted 
in determining the basis of representation. For these rea- 
sons the second section of the Fourteenth Amendment was 
added. . . . 

Such was the Fourteenth Amendment, by far the greatest 
change made in the Constitution, since its adoption. There 
was some ditiiculty, as we shall sec, in securing its ratification, 
the Southern States refusing to accept it; two years passed 
before it was finally ratified (1868), but we may notice at this 
time how it modified the Constitution when once it became a 
part of the fundamental law. Before this amendment was 
passed the subject of suffrage was solely a State affair, as long 
as the State had a “ republican form of government.” So, too, 
the State had complete control over its citizens and could be as 
tyrannical as it saw fit, provided that it did not interfere with 
the relations between a person and the National Government or 
violate the few express prohibitions in the National Constitu- 
tion. By this amendment the nation intervened to protect the 
citizens of the State against unjust legislation or action of a 
State, Thus it will be seen the situation had entirely altered'* 
from what it was in 1788-90. 

In 1869 the Fifteenth Amendment was submitted to the 
States for adoption. It declared: “The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, colour, or 
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previous coadition of servitude.” Secretary Fish announced, 
March 30, 1870, that it had “ become valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the United States.” 

The acceptance of the Fifteenth Amendment as part of the 
fundamental law of the nation did not do away with the troubles 
and distress that grew out of the rebellion. The corruption 
of the carpet-bag governments, built on negro suffrage, was 
proof enough that slavery had been a poor schoolmaster for 
freedom. 

Andsew C. McLi.noHUN, HUtory of the American Natim. 463-483. 

HART (ISBO) 

So far as the existence of slavery went, the Thirteenth 
Amendment, declared to be in force in December, 1865, was a 
constitutional guarantee which superseded the revocable aboli- 
tion acts of the States reconstructed during that year ; and it 
took out of the list of conditions which might be imposed upon 
the States an acknowledgment of the freedom of the former 
slaves ; it superseded also the special conditions of the amnesty 
proclamations of Lincoln and Johnson. There still remained a 
necessity for statutes or constitutional amendments to define 
the judicial and other civil rights of the negro. . . . 

During 1865 both the legal and the economic status of the 
negroes were confused and unsatisfactory. . . . 

As soon as it became e^ideut that Johnson had no interest 
in negro suffrage, and was willing to reinstate by bis pardoning 
power a laige proportion of tliose who had been concerned in 
the rebellion, Chase [Salmon P. Chase] found himself separated 
from the President, who no longer invited an expression of his 
opinion. At the same time bis friends in the South assured 
him that, without protection from the United States, the Union 
men would be completely overborne and the freedman in 
danger. . . . 

Chase’s sympathy now began to turn towards the congres- 
sional plan. . . . This was a legislative reversal of whatever 
was left of the Dred Scott decision. . . . 

The act was certain to arouse the opposition of the South, 
and was itself liable to repeal. It seemed therefore desii-able 
to put its provisions into a constitutional amendment, which 
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would forever protect the rights of the negroes and which at the 
same time wonld take out of the hands of the President the 
restoration of former rebels to their political status. . . . 

The Southern States duly paid the price of their readinission 
by ratifying the Fourtecuth Amendment, and from 1868 they 
were gradually allowed to reoecupy seats in Congress. , . . 
As might have been expected, so soon as the Southern States 
were again admitted to scats in Congress there was a tendency 
in the South to put an end by violence to negro suffrage ; hence 
Congress passed a statute, the so-called Civil Sights Bill, un- 
der the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, to protect the 
negroes. 

AT.nm iT BuBBirsu. Hast, Salmon Portland Ouue. 335, 381. 
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LIBEKTY IN UNITES STATES COLONIES ANS 
DEPENDENCIES (1898-1899) 

SUGOBSTIONS 

These documents contain suggestions as to the prospective policy of 
government in the newly acquired territorial possessions of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 

The critical comment which follows must of necessity become in a 
few years a part of the contemporary exposition. It needs an his- 
torical perspective, which the future alone can give, for the proper 
discussion of these documents. 

But, as the making of history is as important a study as the 
chronicles of the past, the student should look at preseut Issues 
with keen interest. He must appreciate that to-day’s events belong 
to a succession of conditions in a general movement of progress; 
from whatever political point of view he approaches the subject he 
will find these historical conditions the same. 

Out of the vast amount of oratory and writing for and against the 
present policy of the administration, a few masters of constitutional 
history have been chosen to give expression in criticism. 


DOCUMENTS 

Extracts from President McKinley’s Annual Message, Dec. 5, i8g8 

Messages of the message of April 11, 1898, I announced 

the President, that with this last overture in the direction of im- 
1 1 

■ mediate peace in Cuba and its disappointing re- 
ception by Spain the effort of the Executive was 
brought to an end. I again reviewed the alter- 
native courses of action which had been proposed, 
concluding that the only one consonant with inter- 
national policy and compatible with our firm-set 
historical traditions was intervention as a neutral to 
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Btop the war and check the hopeless sacrifice of life, 
even though that resort involved ‘‘ hostile constraint 
upon both the parties to the contest, as well to en- 
force a truce as lo guide the eventual settlement.” 
The grounds justifying that step were the interests 
of humanity, the duty to protect the life and prop- 
erty of our citizens in Cuba, the right to check injury 
to our commerce aud people through the devastation 
of the island, and, most important, the need of re- 
moving at once and forever the constant menace 
and the burdens entailed upon our Government by 
the uncertainties and perils of the situation caused 
by the unendurable disturbance in Cuba. I said : 

“ The long trial has proved that the object for 
which Spain has waged the war cannot be attained. 
The fire of insurrection may flame or may smoulder 
with varying seasons, but it has not been and it is 
plain that it cannot be extinguished by present 
methods. The only hope of relief and repose from 
a condition which can no longer be endured is the 
enforced pacification of Cuba. In the name of hu- 
manity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of 
endangered American interests which give us the 
right and tiie duty to speak and to act, the war 
in Cuba must stop.” 

In view of all this the Congress was asked to 
authorize and empower the President to take 
measures to secure a full and final termination of 
hostilities between Spain and the people of Cuba 
and to secure in the island the establishment of 
a stable government, capable of maintaining order 
and observing its international obligations, insuring 
peace and tranquillity and the security of its citizens 
as well as our own, and for the accomplisliment of 
those ends to use the military and naval forces of 
the United States as might be necessary, with added 
authority to continue generous relief to the starving 
people of Cuba. 

The response of the Congress, after nine days of 


By the 
Message of 
April 11, 
1808. 
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Cuban Inde- 
pendence. 

Duty of the 

United 

States. 


Constitution, 
Art. ii. sect. 
2 ,§ 1 . 


Attitude of 
the United 
States to- 
wards Cuba. 


earnest deliberation, daring which the almost nnani- 
mouB sentiment of your body was developed on 
every point save as to the expediency of coupling 
the proposed action with a formal recognition of the 
Bepublic of Cuba as the true and lawful government 
of that island — a proposition which failed of adop- 
tion — the Congress, after conference, on the 19th 
of April, by a vote of 42 to 35 in the Senate and 
311 to 6 in the House of Representatives, passed 
the memorable joint resolution declaring — 

“ First. That the people of the island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

“ Second. That it is the duty of the United States 
to demand, and the Government of the United States 
does hereby demand, that the Government of Spain 
at once i-eliiiquish its authority and government in 
the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba aud Cuban waters. 

‘‘ Third. That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, directed and empowered to use 
the entire land and naval forces of the United States 
and to call into the actual service of the United 
States the militia of the several States to such ex- 
tent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions 
into effect. 

‘‘Fourth. That the United States hereby dis- 
claims any disposition or intention to exercise sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island 
except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its 
determination when that is accomplished to leave 
the government and control of the island to its 
people.” 

This resolution was approved by the Executive on 
the next day, April 20. . . . 

After the instruction reached General Woodford 
on the morning of April 23, but before he could 
present it, the Spanish minister of state notified 
him that upon the President’s approval of the joint 
resolution the Madrid Government, regarding the 
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act as “ equivalent to an evident declaration of war,” 
had ordered its minister in Washington to withdraw, 
thereby breaking off diplomatic relations between 
the two countries and ceasing all official communi- 
cation between their respective representatives, reutions * 
General Woodford thereupon demanded his pass- with Sp^n 
ports and quitted Madrid the same day. 

Spain having thus denied the demand of the 
United States and initiated that complete form of 
rupture of relations which attends a state of war, 
the executive powers authorized by the resolution 
were at once used by me to meet the enlarged con- 
tingency of actual war between sovereign states. 


I do not discuss at this time the Government or 
the future of the new possessions which will come 
to os as the result of the war with Spain. Such dis- 
cussion will be appropriate after the treaty of peace 
shall be ratified. In the meantime and uutil the 
Congress has legislated otherwise it will be my duty 
to continue the military governments which have 
existed since our occupation and give to the people 
security in life and property and encouragement 
under a just and beneficent rule. 

As soon as we are in possession of Cuba and 
have pacified the island it will be necessary to give policy, 
aid and direction to its people to form a govern- 
ment for themselves. This should be undertaken 
at the earliest moment consistent with safety and 
assured success. It is important that our relations 
with this people shall be of the most friendly char- 
acter and our commercial relations close and recip- 


rocal. It should be our duty to assist in every 
proper way to build up the waste places of the 


island, encourage the industry of the people, and 
assist them to form a government which shall be prove sani-' 
free and independent, thus realizing the best aspira- tary, educa- 
tions of the Cuban people. 

Spanish rule must be replaced by a just, benevo- life. 
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leat, and hamane gOTernment, created by the people 
of Cuba, capable of performing all international 
obligations, and which shall encourage thrift, in* 
dustry, and prosperity and promote peace and 
good will among all of the inhabitants, whatever 
may have been their relations in the past. Neither 
revenge nor passion should have a place in the new 
government Until there is complete tranquillity in 
the island and a stable government inaugurated 
military occupation will be continued. 


Extracts from President McKinley’s Annual Message, Dec. 5, 1899 

Cotiffreasional My Annual Message of last year was neces- 
devoted in great part to a consideration of 
2^1' potsim. the Spanish war and of the results it wrought and 
the conditions it imposed for the future. I am 
gratified to announce that the treaty of peace has 
restored friendly relations between the two powers. 
Effect has been given to its most important pro- 
visions. The evacuation of Porto Bico having al- 
ready been accomplished on the 18th of October, 
1898, nothing remained necessary there but to con- 
tinue the provisional military control of the island 
until the Congress should enact a suitable govern- 
ment for the ceded teriitf>ry. Of the character and 
scope of the measures to that end I shall treat in 
another part of this Message. 

The withdrawal of the authority of Spain from 
the island of Cuba was effected by the 1st of Jan- 
uary, so that the full re-estaldishment of peace 
found the relinquished territory held by us in trust 
for the inhabitants, maintaining, under the direc- 
tion of the Executive such government and control 
therein as should conserve public order, restore the 
productive conditions of peace so long disturbed 
by the instability and diso^er which prevailed for 
the greater part of the preceding three decades, 
and build up that tranquil development of the do- 
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mestio state whereby alone can be realized ^he high 
purpose, as proclaimed in the joint resolution 
adopted by the Congress on the 19th of April, 

1898, by which the United States disclaimed any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, ju- ^ 
risdiction or control over Cuba, except for the £g 
pacification thereof, and asserted its determination, significance. 


when that was accomplished to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its people. The 
pledge contained in this resolution is of the highest 
honorable obligation and must be kept. 

I believe that substantial progress has been made 
in this direction. All the administrative measures Reforms be- 
adopted in Cuba have aimed to fit it for a regen- Buu. 
crated existence by enforcing the supremacy of law 
and justice ; by placing wherever practicable the 
machinery of administration in the hands of the 
inhabitants ; by instituting needed sanitary reforms ; 
by spreading education ; by fostering industry and 
trade ; by inculcating public morality, and, in short, 
by taking every rational step to aid the Cuban 
people to attain to that plane of self-conscious re- 
spect and self-reliant unity which fits an enlight- 
ened community for self-government within its 
own sphere, while enabling it to fulfil all outward 
obligations. 

This nation has assumed before the world a grave 
responsibility for the future good government of 
Gnba. We have accepted a trust the fulfilment of 
which calls for the sternest integrity of purpose and 
the exercise of the highest wisdom. The new Cuba Cuba’sfnture 
yet to arise from the ashes of tl»e past must needs prosperity, 
be bound to us by ties of singular intimacy and 
strength if its enduring welfare is to be assured. 

Whether those ties shall be organic or conventional, 
the destinies of Cuba are in some rightful form and 
manner irrevocably linked with our own, but how 
and how far is for the future to determine in the 
ripeness of events. Whatever be the outcome, we 
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must see to it that free Cuba be a reality, not a 
name ; a perfect entity, not a hasty experiment 
bearing within itself the elements of failure. Our 
mission, to accomplish which we took up the wager 
of battle, is not to be fulfilled by turning adrift any 
loosely framed commonwealth to face the vicissi- 
tudes which too often attend weaker states whose 
natural wealth and abundant resources are offset by 
the incongruities of their political organization and 
the recurring occasions for internal rivalries to sap 
their strength and dissipate their energies. The 
greatest blessing which can come to Cuba is the 
restoration of her agricultural and industrial pros- 
perity, which will give employment to idle men and 
re-establish the pursuits of peace. This is her chief 
and immediate need. . . . 

The future government of the Philippines rests 
with the Congress of the United States. Few 
Congress to graver responsibilities have ever been confided to 
8* nsibl^ r ^ accept them in a spirit worthy of our 
race and our traditions, a great opportunity comes 
la the Philip- with them. The islands lie under the shelter of 
our flag. They are ours by every title of law 
and equity. They cannot be abandoned. If we 
desert them we leave them at once to anarchy and 
finally to barbarism. We fling them, a golden 
apple of discoi'd, among the rival powers, no one 
of which could permit another to seize them un- 
questioned. Their rich plains and valleys would 
be the scene of endless strife and bloodshed. The 
advent of Dewey’s fleet in Manila Bay instead 
of being, as we hope, the dawn of a new day of 
freedom and progress, will have been the beginning 
of an era of misery and violence worse than any 
which has darkened their unhappy past. 'Phe 
suggestion has been mode that we could renounce 
our authority over the islands and, giving them 
independence, could retain a protectorate over 
them. This proposition will not be found, 1 am 
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sure, worthy of your serious atteution. Such an Constitution, 
arrangement would involve at the outset k cruel 
breach of faith. It would place the peaceable and ^ 
loyal majority, who ask nothing better than to ac- 
cept our authority, at the mercy of the minority of 
armed insurgents. It would make us responsible 
for the acts of the insurgent leaders and give ns no 
power to control them. It would chaise us with 
the task of protecting them against each other and 
defending them against any foreign power with which 
they choose to quarrel. In short, it would take from 
the Congress of the United States the power of de- 
claring war and vest that tremendous prerogative in 
the Tagai leader of the hour. 

It does not seem desirable that I should recom- 
mend at this time a specific and final form of gov- 
ernment for these islands. When peace shall be 
restored, it will be the duty of Congress to con- 
struct a plan of government which shall establish 
and maintain freedom and order and peace in 
the Philippines. The insurrection is still exist- 
ing. and when it terminates further information 
will be required as to the actual condition of affairs 
before inaugurating a permanent scheme of civil 
government. . . . 

No effort will be spared to build up the waste Pnture de- 
places desolated by war and by long yeai-s of mis- 
government. We shall not wait for the end of Philippine 
strife to begin the beneficent work. We shall con- islands, 
tinne, as we have begun, to open the schools and 
the churches, to set the courts in operation, to 
foster industry and trade and agriculture, and in 
every way in our power to make these people 
whom Providence has brought within our jurisdic- 
tion feel that it is their liberty and not our power, 
their welfare and not our gain, we are seeking to 


enhance. Our flag has never waved over any com- 
munity but in blessing. I believe the Filipinos will 
soon recognize the fact that it has not lost its gift 
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Porto Blcan 
policy. 


Bemovid of 
all military 
authority. 


Local self- 
government. 


of benediction in its world-wide Journey to their 
shores. . . . 

The time is ripe for the adoption of a tempo- 
rary form of government for this island [Porto 
Bioo]. . . . 

The system of civQ jurispradence now adopted 
by the people of this island is described by compe- 
tent lawyers who are familiar with it, as thoroughly 
modern and scientific, so far as it relates to matters 
of internal business, trade production, and social 
and private right in general. The cities of the 
island are governed under charters which prob- 
ably require very little or no change. So that with 
relation to matters of local concern and private 
right, it is not probable that much, if any, legis- 
lation is desirable; but with reference to public 
administration and the relations of the island to 
the Federal Government, there are many matters 
which are of pressing urgency. . . . 

It is desirable that the government of the island 
under the law of belligerent right, now maintained 
through the Executive Department, should be super- 
seded by an administration entirely civil in its 
nature. For present purposes I recommend that 
Congress pass a law for the organization of a tem- 
porary government, which shall provide for the 
appointment by the President, subject to confir- 
mation by the Senate, of a governor and such other 
officers as the general administration of the island 
may require, and that for legislative purposes upon 
subjects of a local nature not partaking of a Fed- 
eral character, a legislative council, composed partly 
of Porto Ricans and partly of citizens of the United 
States, shall be nominated and appointed by the 
President, subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
their acts to be subject to the approval of the Con- 
gress or the President prior to going into effect. In 
the municipalities and other local subdivisions I 
recommend that the principle of local self-govern- 
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ment be applied at once, so as to enable the intel- 
ligent citizens of the island to participate in their 
own goremment and to learn by practical experi- 
ence the duties and requirements of a self-contained 
and self-governing people. I have not thought it 
wise to commit the entire government of the island 
to officers selected by the people, because 1 doubt 
whether in habits, training and experience they are 
such as to fit them to exercise at once so large a de- 
gree of self-government; but it is my judgment 
and expectation that they will soon arrive at an 
attainment of experience and wisdom and self-con- 
trol that will justify conferring upon them a much 
larger participation in the choice of their insular 
officers. 

The fundamental requirement for these people Bacial char- 
as for all people, is education. The free school- acteristira to 
house is the best preceptor for citizenship. In the 
introduction of modern educational methods care, 
however, must be exercised that changes be not 
made too abruptly and that the history and racial 
peculiarities of the inhabitants shall be given due 
weight Systems of education in these new pos- 
sessions founded upon common-sense methods, ^ 
adapted to existing conditions and looking to the e'rnmenT; 
future moral and industrial advancement of the civil rights, 
people, will commend to them in a peculiarly effec- 
tive manner the blessings of free government. 

The love of law and the sense of obedience and 
submission to the lawfully constituted judicial tri- 
bunals are embedded in the hearts of our people, 
and any violation of these sentiments and disre- 
gard of their obligations justly arouses public con- 
demnation, The guarantees of life, liberty, and of 
civil rights should be faithfully upheld ; the right 
of trial by jury respected and defended. 
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CONTEMPORARY EXPOSITION 

FSSSIDEin MoElNUET (1899) 

We have now ended the war with Spain. The treaty has 
been ratified by the votes of more than two-thirds of the Seuate 
of the United States and by the judgment of nine-tenths of its 
people. No nation was ever more fortunate in war or more 
honourable in its negotiations in peace. Spain is now eliminated 
from the problem. It remains to ask what we shall now do. 
1 do not intrude upon the duties of Congress or seek to antici- 
pate or forestall its action. I only say that the treaty of peace, 
honourably secured, having been ratified by the United States, 
and, as we confidently expect, shortly to be ratified in Spain, 
Congress will have the power, and I am sure the purpose, to do 
what in good morals is right and just and humane for these 
peoples in distant seas. 

It is sometimes hard to determine what is best to do, and the 
best thing to do is oftentimes the hardest. The prophet of evil 
would do nothing because he flinches at sacrifice and effort, and 
to do nothing is easiest and involves the least coat. On those 
who have things to do there rests a responsibility which is not 
on those who hare no obligations as doers. Jf the doubters 
were in a majority, there would, it is true, be no labour, no sac- 
rifice, no anxiety and no burden raised or carried ; no contribu- 
tion from our ease and purse and comfort to the welfare of 
others, or even to the extension of our resources to the welfare 
of ourselves. There would be ease, but alas ! there would be 
notliing done. 

But grave problems come in the life of a nation, however 
much men may seek to avoid them. They come without our 
seeking ; why, we do not know, and it is not always given us to 
know; but the generation on which they are foi-ced cannot 
avoid the responsibility of honestly striving for their solution. 
We may not know precisely how to solve them, but we can 
make an honest effort to that end, and if made in conscience, 
justice and honor it will not be in vain. 

The future of the Philippine Islands is now in the hands of 
the American people. Until the treaty was ratified or rejected 
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the Executive Department of this government could only pre> 
serve the peace and protect life and property. . . . 

I have no light or knowledge not common to my countrymen. 
I do not prophesy. The present is all absorbing to me, but I 
cannot bound my vision by the blood-stained trenches around 
Manila, where every red drop, whether from the veins of an 
American soldier or a misguided Filipino, is anguish to my 
heart ; but by the broad range of future years, when that group 
of islands, under the impulse of the year just passed, shall have 
become the gems and glories of those tropical seas ; a land of 
plenty and of increasing possibilities ; a people redeemed from 
savage indolence and habits, devoted to the arts of peace, in 
touch with the commerce and trade of all nations, enjoying the 
blessings of freedom, of civil and religious liberty, of education 
and of homes, and whose children and children’s children shall 
for ages hence bless the American Republic because it emanci- 
pated and redeemed their fatherland and set them in the path- 
way of the world’s best civilization. 

WlLMAU McKinlky, S/ieerh delivered at the Home Market Club, in Bouton 
Herald, February 17, 1899, 


SEORBXABV LONG (1899) 

But, on the other hand, is the view held, I think, by the 
great majority of our people that we cannot thus easily, having 
once put our hands to the plough, look back, and that events 
not within our control have brought us to responsibilities which 
we cannot disregard and let alone, but which we must face and 
meet. The matter is one of great moment. I most heartily 
wish it had never confronted us. 1 wish the world would kindly 
let up for a while and not move so fast. I wish, also, that 
youth would stay. I would rather be a boy again than to be 
.'Secretary of the Navy, as I am, or President of the United 
States, as of course I couhi be if I would yield to the solicita- 
tions of my friends and accept the office. But I think it is a 
mistake to say that it is beyond the ability of the American peo- 
ple to deal with a problem with which other nations have suc- 
cessfully dealt, or that it is a harder problem than many -problems 
which are upon us already. 

'the problem of the Immense accumulations of wealth; the 
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manioipal problem of our great cities, soon gathering 'vrithin their 
limits more than half the population of the coantry ; the prob- 
lems of capital and labor ; the problems of social crimes, intem- 
perance and political integrities, are even harder and fraught 
with grayer dangers. Indeed, I am not sure that this new fric- 
tion in the far-off tropics may not be, when applied to these 
older maladies in the body politic, a sort of what the physicians 
call a oonnter-irritant — an outlet for the pent-up fevers now in 
the national blood. 

There are those who regard every new crisis as what they 
call “ the beginning of the end.” But this phrase is like the 
foolish nurse’s cry of “ ghost ” to a child. The beginning of 
the end was long ago — at the very birth of the Republic. God 
has so ordered the laws of growth that no life, of plant, or man, 
or nation, works oat its destiny and bears its fruit except by 
ripening to its completion. First the blade, then the ear, then 
the full com in the ear. The glory of Greece and of Rome is 
in the culmination of their civilization, art, literature and politi- 
cal power ; and therein is their contribution to the higher civili- 
zations which have succeeded. 

So it must needs be with the great powers of to-day. Great 
Britain and Germany and America. . . . 

Why doubt and repine, when the time of doubting and repin- 
ing is inexorably past, and when doubting and repining can now 
do no good ? Why shall not the United States, now that these 
lands and tribes have been intrusted to its disposition, enter upon 
the trust thus imposed upon it, with the determination that, as it 
began by freeing them from the yoke of oppression, it will go 
on and insure them still larger blessings of liberty and civiliza- 
tion, and will so bear itself toward them that in securing their 
welfare it shall also promote its own, and, as always hap- 
pens when men or nations co-operate in the spirit of justice 
and good will, the reward shall come to both in their mutual 
increase? . . . 

Meantime, our duty is to meet the responsibility that is upon 
us. Undoubtedly it would be easier if we could shift it from 
our shoulders and lay it down. It is with a wrench that any 
man, especially any son of New England familiar with its tra- 
ditions and recalling its charms of provincial life, becomes aware 
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that these must, betimes, give way to larger demands and more 
trying exigencies. ' 

And yet, the fields that are before us are not altogether un- 
trodden. It is not a new thing in the history of the world for 
an enlightened and civilized nation to deal with the less fortu- 
nate islands of remote seas. 

A Christian nation should not lose heart at the opportunity of 
carrying its education, its industries, its institutions and its un- 
told blessings to other and less fortunate people. For one, I 
trust with all my heart that the result of our new relations with 
the Philippines may be to aid tliem to the acquirement of the 
comforts, happiness and benefactions of our civilization; to 
educate them to their political elevation and to help them to 
the establishment of their own self-government and their own 
free existence. 

Join? D. Loko, Address hefore ike Home Market Club, in Boston Herald, 
February 17, 1899. 


a. oumv ( 1900 ) 

Hereafter as heretofore, our general policy must be and will 
be non-interference in tlie internal affairs of European states — 
hereafter as heretofore we shall claim paramountcy in things 
purely American — and hereafter as heretofore we shall antago- 
nize any attempt by an European Power to forcibly plant its 
flag on the American continents. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that our new departure not merely unties our bands but 
fairly binds us to use them in a manner we have thus far not 
been accustomed to. We cannot assert ourselves as a Power 
whose interests and sympathies are as wide as civilization with- 
out assuming obligations corresponding to the claim — obliga- 
tions to be all the more scrupulously recognized and performed 
that they lack the sanction of physical force. The first duty of 
every nation, as already observed, is to itself — is the promo- 
tion and conservation of its own interests. Its position as an 
active member of the international family does not require it 
ever to lose sight of that principle. But, just weight being 
given to that principle, and its abilities and resources and op- 
portunities permitting, there is no reason why the United States 
should not act for the relief of suffering humanity and for the 

26 
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advancement of civilization wherever and whenever such action 
would be timely and ofTeotive. Should there, for example, be a 
recurrence of the Turkish massacres of Armenian Christians, 
not to stop them alone or in concert with others, could we do 
so without imperilling our own substantial interests, would be 
unworthy of ns and inconsistent with our claims and aspirations 
as a great Power. We certainly could no longer shelter our- 
selves behind the time-honored excuse that we are an American 
Power exclusively, without concern with the affairs of the world 
at large. 

Richxbd Olney, Growth of our Foreign PoUcy, in The Atlantic Afonthlg, 
LXXXV. 389-301 (March, 1900). 

CRITICAL COMMENT 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS (1898) 

Next as regards our fundamental principles of equality of 
human rights, and the consent of the governed as the only just 
basis of all government. The presence of the inferior races on 
our own soil, and our new problems connected with them in our 
dependencies, have led to much questioning of the correctness 
of those principles, which, for its outspoken frankness, at least, 
is greatly to be commended. It is argued that these, as princi- 
ples, in the light of modern knowledge and conditions, are of 
doubtful general truth and limited application. True, when 
confined and carefully applied to citizens of the same blood 
and nationality; questionable, when applied to human beings 
of different race in one nationality ; manifestly false, in the case 
of races less developed, and in other, especially tropical, coun- 
tries. As fundamental principles, it is admitted, they were 
excellent for a young people struggling into recognition and 
limiting its attention narrowly to what only concerned itself; 
but have we not manifestly outgrown them, now that we our- 
selves have developed into a great World Power? For such 
there was and necessarily always will be, as between the superior 
and the inferior races, a manifest common sense foundation in 
caste, and in the rule of might when it presents itself in the 
form of what we are pleased to call Manifest Destiny. As to 
government being conditioned on the consent of the governed, 
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it is obviously the bouoden dufy of the superior race to hold the 
ioferior race in peaceful tutelage, and protect it against itself ; 
and, furthermore, when it comes to deciding the momentons 
question of what races are superior and what inferior, what 
dominant and what subject, that is of necessity a question to 
be settled between the superior race and its own conscience ; 
and one in regard to the correct settlement of which it indicates 
a tendency at once unpatriotic and “ pessimistic,” to assume 
that America could by any chance decide otherwise than cor- 
rectly. Upon that score we must put implicit confidence in the 
sound instincts and Christian spirit of the dominant, that is, 
the stronger race. 

It is the same with that other fundamental principle with 
which the name of Lexington is, from the historical point of 
view, so closely associated, — I refer, of course, to the revolu- 
tionary contention that representation is a necessary adjunct to 
taxation. This principle also, it is frankly argued, we have 
outgrown, in presence of our new responsibilities ; and, as be- 
tween the superior and inferior races, it is subject to obvious 
limitations. Here t^ain, as between the policy of the “ Open 
Door ” and the Closed-Colonial-Market policy, the superior race 
is amenable to its own conscience only. It will doubtless on 
all suitable and convenient occasions bear in mind that it is a 
“ Trustee for Civilization.” 

Charles Frascis Adams, Iinpenalism and the Tracks of Oar Ponfathera. 
(Address delivered at Lexington, December 30, 1898.) 18. 

RANDOLFH (1808) 

The peace of Cuba will be our first concern, but we must not 
set up an unattainable standard of order for the Cubans, and 
then annex their island on the plea that they cannot govern it. 
Cuba may wait long for the order which we prescribe for our- 
selves, and indeed the peace of a Spanish- American state of the 
best type is not the peace of the United States. 

The early installation of a Cuban government is desirable not 
only for the sake of the Cubans but because pending this event 
the United States must undertake the provisional control of tlie 
island. The undertaking will be sufficiently vexatious, even 
assuming, as 1 do, that it will be confided to trained soldiers 
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and not to uniformed politicians. Yet it will be better to pro- 
long our control than to recognize prematurely a Cuban gov- 
ernment. When the authority of Spain shall disappear, the 
authority of the United States must replace it and prevail until 
a responsible local government shall be ready to assume control 
The goveimment of Cuba, which shall be definitely recognized 
by the United States, and may thereafter claim recognition 
from other nations, must be organized or ratified by the people 
of Cuba freely deliberating and acting under the protection of 
our impartial authority. Although the United States will not 
assume to present Cuba with a plan of government, they should 
condition recognition upon the adoption of a plan which shall 
establish a new nation upon principles of justice. 

Cabmxn S'. fiAmooerH, Nata on the Poreign Pciiey of the United Siatee, 
6 - 7 . 

W. a. BtTUNKB (1S99) 

War, expansion, and imperialism are qnestions of statesman- 
ship and of nothing else. I disregard all other aspects of them, 
and all extraneous elements which have been intermingled with 
them. I received the other day a circular of a new educational 
enterprise in which it was urged that, on account of our new 
possessions, we ought now to devote especial study to history, 
political economy, and what is called political science. 1 asked 
myself, why? What more reason is there for pursuing these 
studies now on behalf of our dependencies than there was be- 
fore to pursue them on behalf of ourselves? In our proceed- 
ings of 1898, we made no use of whatever knowledge we had 
of any of these lines of study. The original and prime cause 
of the war was that it was a move of partisan tactics in the 
strife of parties at Washington. As soon as it seemed resolved 
upon, a number of interests began to see their advantage in it, 
and hastened to further it. It was necessary to make appeals 
to the public which would bring quite other motives to the sup- 
port of the enterprise, and win the consent of classes who would 
never consent to either financial or political jobbery. Such 
appeals were found in sensational assertions which we had no 
means to verify, in phrases of alleged patriotism, in statements 
about Cuba and the Cabans which we now know to have been 
entirely nntme. 
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Where vus the statesmanship of all this? If it is not an 
established role of statecraft that a statesman should never 
impose any sacrifices on his people for anything bat their own 
interests, then it is useless to study political philosophy any 
more, for this is the alphabet of it. It is contrary to honest 
statesmanship to imperil the political welfare of the state for 
party interests. It was anstatesmanlike to publish a solemn 
declaration that we would not seize any territory, and especially 
to characterize such action in advance as “ criminal aggression,” 
for it was morally certain that we should come out of any war 
with Spain with conquered territory on our hands, and the peo- 
ple who wanted the war, or who consented to it, hoped that we 
would do so. 

We talk about “ liberty ” all the time in a glib and easy way, 
as if liberty was a thing that men could have if they want it, 
and to any extent to which they want it. It is certain that a 
very large part of human liberty consists simply in the choice 
either to do a thing or to let it alone. If we decide to do it, a 
whole series of consequences is entailed upon us in regard to 
which it is exceedingly difficult, or impossible, for us to exer- 
cise any liberty at all. The proof of this from the case before 
us is so clear and easy that I need spend no words upon it. 
Uere, then, you have tlie reason why it is a rule of sound 
statesmanship not to embark on an adventurous policy. A 
statesman could not be expected to know in advance that we 
should come out of the war with the Philippines on our hands, 
but it belongs to his education to warn him that a policy of 
adventure and of gratuitous enterprise would be sure to entail 
embarrassments of some kind. What comes to us in the evolu- 
tion of our own life and interests, that we must meet ; what we 
go to seek which lies beyond that domain, is a waste of our en- 
ergy and a compromise of our liberty and welfare. If this is 
not sound doctrine, then the historical and social sciences have 
nothing to teach us which is worth any trouble. . . . 

We assume that what we like and practise, and what we 
think better, must come as a welcome blessing to Spanish- 
Americans and Filipinos. This is grossly and obviously 
untrue. They hate our ways. They are hostile to our ideas. 
Our religion, language, institutions, and manners offend them. 
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They like their own ways, and if we appear amongst them as 
rulers, there will be social discord on all the great departments 
of social interest. The most iui|)ortant thing which we shall 
inherit from the Spaniards will be the task of suppressing re- 
bellions. If the United States takes out of the hands of Spain 
her mission, on the ground that Spain is not executing it well, 
and if this nation, in its turn, attempts to be school-mistress to 
others, it will shrivel up into the same vanity and self-conceit 
of which Spain now presents an example. To read our current 
literature one would think that we were already well on the way 
to it. Now, the great reason why all these enterprises, which 
begin by saying to somebody else ; We know what is good for 
you, better than you know yourself, and we are going to make 
you do it — are false and wrong, is that the}' violate liberty ; 
or, to turn the same statement into other words : the reason 
why liberty, of which we Americans talk so much, is a good 
thing, is, that it means leaving people to live out their own 
lives in their own way, while we do the same. If we believe in 
liberty, as an American principle, why do we not stand by it? 
Why are we going to throw it away to enter upon a Spanish 
policy of dominion and regulation? 

WiLi/iAU G. SuMWER, The Conquest of the United States by Spain. 


SOHUBZ (1899) 

If ever, it behooves the American people to think and act 
with calm deliberation, for the cliaracter and future of the re- 
public and the welfare of its people now living and yet to be 
born are in unprecedented jeopardy. To form a candid judg- 
ment of what this republic has been, what it may become, and 
what it ought to be, let us fli'st recall to our minds its condition 
before the recent Spanish War. 

Our government was, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, “the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
It was the noblest ambition of all true Americans to carry this 
democratic government to the highest degree of perfection in 
justice, in probity, in assured peace, in the security of human 
lights, in progressive civilization ; to solve the problem of pop- 
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alar self-govemmeiit on the grandest scale, thus to 
this republic tlie example and guiding star of mankind. 

We had invited the oppressed of all nations to find shelter 
here, and to enjoy with us the blessings of free institutions. 
They came by the millions. Some were not so welcome as 
others, but under the assimilating force of American life in 
our temperate climate, which stimulates the working energies, 
nurses the spirit of orderly freedom, and thus favors the growth 
of democracies, they become good Americans, most in the first, 
all in the following generations. And so with all the blood- 
crossings caused by the motley immigration, we became a sub- 
stantially homogeneous people, united by common political 
beliefs and ideals, by common interests, laws, and aspira- 
tions, — in one word, a nation. . . . 

Then came the Spanish War. A few vigorous blows laid the 
feeble enemy helpless at our feet. The whole scene seemed to 
have suddenly changed. According to the solemn proclamation 
of our government, the war had been undertaken solely for the 
liberation of Cuba, ns a war of humanity and not of conquest. 
But our easy victories hud put conquest within our reach, and 
when our arms occupied foreign territory, a loud demand arose 
that, pledge or no pledge to the contrary, the conquests should 
be kept, even the Philippines on the other side of the globe, 
and that as to Cuba herself, independence would only be a pro- 
visional formality. Why not? was the cry. Has not the career 
of the republic almost from its very beginning been one of ter- 
ritoriiil expansion? Has it not acquired Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, the vast countries that came to us through the Mexican 
War, and Alaska, and has it not digested them well? Were not 
those acquisitions much larger than those now in contempla- 
tion? If the republic could digest the old, why not the new? 
What is the difference? . . . 

. . . This difference called forth that great paean of human 
liberty, the American Declaration of Independence, — a docu- 
ment which, I regret to say, seems, owing to the intoxication of 
conquest, to have lost much of its charm among some of our 
fellow citizens. Its fundamental principle was that “ govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” We are now told that we have never fully lived up to 
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that principle, and that, therefore, in our new policy we may 
east it aside altogether. But 1 say to you that, if we are true 
believers in democratic government, it is our duty to move in 
the direction toward the full realization of that principle, and 
not in the direction away from it. If you tell me that we can- 
not govern the people of those new possessions in accordance 
with that principle, then 1 answer that this is a good reason why 
this democracy should not attempt to govern them at all. 

If we do, we shall transform the government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people, for which Abi-aham Lincoln 
lived, into a government of one pai-t of the people, the strong, 
over another part, the weak. Such an abandonment of a fun- 
damental principle as a permanent policy may at first seem to 
bear only upon more or less distant dependencies, but it can 
hardly fail iu its ultimate effects to disturb the rule of the same 
principle in the conduct of democratic government at home. 
And 1 warn the American people that a democracy cannot so 
deny its faith as to the vital conditions of its being, it cannot 
long play the king over subject populations, without creating 
within itself ways of thinking and habits of action most dan- 
gerous to its own vitality, — most dangerous especially to those 
classes of society which are the least powerful in the assertion, 
and the most helpless in the defence of their rights. Let the 
poor and the men who earn their bread by the labor of their 
hands pause and consider well before they give their assent to 
a policy so deliberately forgetful of the equality of rights. 

Cakl SeniTBz, Avwrican Imperialism. . (Address before the University of 
Chicago, January 4, 1899.) 9-11, 


HOAB (1899) 

The question is this ; Have we the right, as doubtless we 
have the physical power, to enter upon the government of ten 
or twelve million subject people without constitutional restraint? 
Of that question the Senator from Connecticut takes the afiQrm- 
ative. And upon that question I desire to join issue. 

Mr. President, I am no strict constructionist. 1 am no 
alarmist. I believe this country to be a nation, a sovereign 
nation. I believe Congress to possess all the powers which are 
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necessary to accomplish under the most gcperoiis and liberal 
construction the great objects which the men who framed the 
Constitution and the people who adopted it desired to accom- 
plish by its instrumentality. 1 was bred, 1 might almost say I 
was born, in the faith, which I inherited from the men whose 
blood is in my veins, of the party of Hamilton and Washington 
and Webster and Sumner, and not in that of Madison or Cal- 
houn or the strict constructionists. The men by whose hands 
Connecticut signed the Declaration of Independence, who in 
her behalf helped frame the Constitution, who represented her 
in either House of Congress in the great Administrations of 
Washington and John Adams, were of that way of thinking. 
But the man of them most thoroughgoing and extreme, Ham- 
ilton himself, Ellsworth himself, Adams himself, would have 
looked with amazement if not with horror upon the doctrines 
asserted by the honorable Senator from Connecticut to-day. 
1 am not speaking only of his denial of the great doctrine 
of constitutional liberty and of political morality that gov- 
ernment derives its just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that any people has the right, when it thinks its 
existing government is destructive of the great ends of life, 
liberty, and happiness, to throw off the old government and 
make a new one for itself, and certainly if it have that right no 
other man has the right to impose one on it against its consent. 
But I am not speaking of that. I am speaking of his aston- 
ishing and most extravagant construction of the powers of 
Congress under the Constitution. . . . 

Now, let us trace for a moment the history of this beautiful, 
august, pure, invincible sovereign of ours. The idea that our 
fathers intended to clothe it with such a sovereignty is as re- 
pugnant to me as the idea that because God created a seraph, 
or an archangel, or even a man in his own image, he intended 
that he should be at liberty commit murder or robbery or any 
form of bestiality because he had clothed him with the physical 
power to accomplish it. 

Expositio mnlempornnea maxima valet. The great contem- 
poraneous exposition of the Constitution is to be found in the 
Declaration of Independence. Over every clause, syllable, 
and letter of the Constitution the Declaration of Independence 
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poors its blazing torchlight. The same men framed it. The 
same States confirmed it. The same people pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor to support it. The great 
characters in the constitutional convention were the great char- 
acters of the Continental Congi'ess. There are undoubtedly, 
among its burning and shining truths, one or two which the 
convention that adopted it were not prepared themselves at 
once to put into practice. But they placed them before their 
countrymen as an ideal moral law to which the liberty of the 
people was to aspire and to ascend as soon as the nature of 
existing conditions would admit. Doubtless slavery was in- 
consistent with it, as Jefferson, its great author, has in more 
than one place left on record. But at last in the strife of a 
great civil war the truth of the Declaration prevailed and the 
falsehood of slavery went down, and at last the Constitution of 
the United States conformed to the Declaration and it has be- 
come the law of the land, and its great doctrines of liberty are 
written upon the American flag wherever the American flag 
floats. Who shall haul them down? . . . 

When the delegates of the Old Thirteen set their hands to 
that Declaration, the people of the United States stepped 
forth armed in its invincible panoply, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove, the greatest world power the world had ever 
seen. The seed they planted on that July morning grew up 
into crowns and sceptres. Whenever we depart from it the 
world power of the Great Republic is at an end. . . . 

• ••••»•• 

At the close of the nineteenth century the American Republic, 
after its example in abolishing slavery has spread through the 
world, is asked by the Senator from Connecticut to adopt a 
doctrine of constitutional expansion on the principle that it is 
right to conquer, buy, and subject a whole nation if we happen 
to deem it for their good. — for their good as we conceive it, 
and not as they conceive it. 

Mr. President, Abraham Lincoln said, “ No man was ever 
created good enough to own another.” No nation was ever 
created good enough to own another. 

No single American workman, no humble American home, 
will ever be better or happier for the constitutional doctrine 
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which the Senator from Connecticat proelaiinB. If it be adopted 
here not only the workman’s wages will be diminished, not only 
will the burden of taxation be increased, not only, like the 
peasant of Europe, will he be born with a heavy debt about 
his neck and will stagger with an armed soldier upon his back, 
but bis dignity will be dishonored and his manhood discrowned 
by the act of his own Government. 

Geosgi: F. Hoak, No Conaiitutional Power to conquer Foreign Nations and 
hold their People in Subjection against dteir Will. (Speech in the Senate, 
Jsnnaiy 9, 1899.) 11-10. 


BnaOBBS (189B) 

I cannot but regard as sophistical the argument for taking 
the Philippine Islands that is drawn from the fact of our hav- 
ing taken Louisiana, Florida, Texas, California, New Mexico, 
Oregon and even Alaska. All of these districts, except per- 
haps Alaska, are geographically natural parts of the United 
States. They were necessary to the national development of 
the United States. Their continued possession by other pow- 
ers would have been a direct danger to the interests, if not to 
existence, of the United States. This latter proposition ap- 
plies also, in some degree, to Alaska. The argument drawn 
from our past expansion would be more sound if it were used 
in reference to Cuba. Cuba commands the entrances to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the approaches from the sea to the south- 
ern boundary of tlie United States. The possession of this 
island by the United States may become — is even likely to 
become — a national necessity. But the Philippine Islands 
stand in no snch relation to us. The principle of expansion 
which we have heretofore followed is national expansion. The 
expansion involved in the occupation of the Philippines is 
world-empire expansion. These are not the same thing ; and 
while successful world-empire expansion may require a pre- 
ceding national expansion, a successful national expansion 
does not require world-empire expansion. In a word, the steps 
in national expansion are not precedents for world-empire 
expansion. 

Jouk W. Burorsh, How may the United States govern its Extra-ContinenUH 
Territory t in Political Science Quarterly, XFV. (March, 1899), 
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HABT <1900) 

At the end of the Bevolution the United States had a most 
excellent opportunity to remain within the former limits of the 
thirteen colonies, for in the peace negotiations of 1782 and 
1783 it was the distinct purpose of France and Spain, and at 
times of England, to make the water-shed of the Appalachian 
chain practically the western boundary. . . . 

Three different areas, adjacent to the original English col- 
onies, were to be disposed of in the negotiations. First, some 
of the Americans doubted whether “we could ever have a 
real peace, with Canada or Nova Scotia in the hands of the 
English.” The second region was the northwest territory, in 
which the Americans had the right of occupation by conquest 
in a considerable part of the posts. The third area was the 
territory south of the Ohio Eiver, most of which had not been 
under the jurisdiction of any English colony prior to the 
Revolution. 

The three arch-expansionists of that period, Franklin, Jay, 
and Adams, without much difficulty secured English consent to 
making the Mississippi the western boundary, as required by 
the instruction of Congress of 1779. . . . 

Having thus inaugurated the policy of territorial expan- 
sion, our forefathers next set themselves to the great task 
of furnishing a colonial government, and during the ten years 
from 1780 to 1790 this was one of the chief concerns of 
Congress. . . . 

The framers of the Constitution perfectly understood that 
the power which they gave Congress to make war included the 
power to conquer territory, and that the power to make ti-eaties 
included the authority to annex by peaceful concession. . . . 

During the first decade under the Federal Constitution the 
nation did not yet know its own strength, or venture to predict 
its own future. . . . 

The geographical and political conditions of the time speedily 
revived the spirit of political extension. Americans could put 
up with the exclusion from the lower Mississippi and the Gulf 
so long as that territory was in the hands of weak and declin- 
ing Spain. European wars and treaties now began, however, 
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to h&ve far-reaching efPecta, extending to the Neir World, 
for in 1795 and 1796 the French government began to urge 
upon Spain the ti'anefer of the former French province of 
Louisiana. . . . 

People speak of the “Louisiana negotiations” as though 
there had been two sides and a balancing of propositions. In 
reality the province was thrown to the United States, as the 
Caliph Harun-al-Raschid might have given a palace to a poor 
merchant who had admired the portico. . . . 

So evident were the practical advantages of annexing 
Louisiana that much of the anti-annexation argument was 
directed against the future creation of a new State, from 
which would come senators and representatives. . . . 

The favorite objection was the distance of the new terri- 
tory. . . . 

Another objection was the cost of the territory. . . . 

To sum up the objections to the treaty; France had no 
right to cede it ; the United States had no right to receive it, 
under the conditions of the treaty ; it was not worth having on 
any terms; it was vast; it would disturb the balance of the 
Union ; it would draw valued inhabitants from other parts of 
the United States ; it would poison the settlers ; the treaty was 
an extra-constitutional proceeding; the President and Senate 
did not represent the opinion of the country; and patriotic 
men ought to oppose “ such a pernicious measure as the admis- 
sion of Louisiana, of a world, and such a world, into our 
Union.” . . . 

While members of Congress, as well as people outside, 
were discussing the question of Louisiana, Jefferson had al- 
ready dispatched Lewis and Clarke to explore the upper Mis- 
souri and find a practicable road across to the Pacific; but 
though bold to enlarge his country, he still had constitutional 
qualms, which were not removed by the Senate vote of 24 to 
7 ratifying the treaty, nor by the House vote of 90 to 25 grant- 
ing the necessary appropriation. Jefferson drew up a constitu- 
tional amendment intended to be an indemnity for him, and to 
define the principles of annexation for later times ; but his own 
friends laughed at the idea, and from that day to this the terri- 
tory has remained a part of the United States, with no further 
constitutional controversies. 
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If this study were carried farther forward, the same evident, 
hearty, and unappeasable Anglo-Saxon land-hunger would be 
found appearing in the War of 1812, in the boundary contro- 
versies with Great Britain, in the annexations of Texas and 
California. Whether that was a right and wholesome hunger 
must be determined from the last fifty years of national his- 
tory. But wise or unwise, far-seeing or haphazard, consecutive 
or accidental, good or evil, the policy of our forefathers was a 
policy of territorial extension, and they noet and supposed 
they had surmounted most of the problems which have now 
returned to vex American public men, and to give concern 
to those who love their country. 

^r,BBRr BusHNEi.r. Haht, Territorial Problems, in Harper's McnMy, 
Vol. 1. pp. 312^20 passim (Jauiiaffy» 1900). 


ABBOTT (1900) 

We have believed and we still believe that the war against 
Spain was a most just and necessary war ; that on it we had a 
right to invoke “ the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God,” and that by both it has been 
sanctioned; that if by his providence God has ever signified 
his approval of war, he did so by the unparalleled successes of 
our navy at Manila and Santiago ; that if ever war received 
popular approval from the common people hostile to hierarchi- 
cal and oligarchic oppression, our war against Spain has had 
such approval from the common people of other lands. And 
while the issue in the Philippines is not equally clear, because it 
is possible that statesmanship could have avoided war with the 
Filipinos, yet we have believed and still believe that it was our 
duty to save, by diplomacy if possible, by war if necessary, 
those islands from the anarchy in which the pseudo-government 
of the Aguinaldo oligarchy would inevitably have involved 
them. 

The war with a self-seeking oligarchy in Spain and the war 
with a self-seeking oligarchy in the Philippines is over, and 
now there commences a war with the same spirit of self-seeking 
at home. We are glad that the American flag floats over Puerto 
Eioo and over the Philippines ; and we believe that the AmAKr 
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lean flag will cany to those lands which it covers the same 
blessings which it has carried in successive eras of expansion 
to new American territory on this continent. But it is clear 
that this result and their prosperity and our National honor 
are threatened by short-sighted politicians and greedy traders, 
and that those who are expansionists but not imperialists must 
join hands in a vigorous and determined appeal to the Amer- 
ican people to secure the welfare of our dependencies and pre- 
serve the honor of our Nation. And it seems to us that those 
who have not been expansionists might well join those who are 
expansionists but are not imperialists upon tiliis new issue now 
presented. 

In determining our duty toward our dependencies the Nation 
is bound neither by the specific provisions of its written Consti- 
tution defining the rights of States and Territories, nor by the 
specific counsels and the unwritten traditions of the past. It is 
not bound by the first, because Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
are neither States nor Territories, and have not the specific 
rights which the written Constitution gives to States and Ter- 
ritories. It is not bound by the second, because counsels given 
and traditions created in one eix>ch and applicable to one state 
of circumstances are not bonds to bind the Nation in another 
epoch and under different circumstances. . . . 

But we arc bound by those general principles of justice and 
humanity which are equally applicable to all epochs and in all 
circumstances, and we must preserve in our new conditions 
that spirit which constitutes what we may call the personality 
of the Nation, the loss of which would involve the real death 
of the Nation. The eternal principle of justice which must 
control us is that governments exist for the benefit of the gov- 
erned ; the American spirit which must control us is that the 
ideal form of government is self-government. . . . The self- 
government of a community rests on the capacity of the indi- 
viduals in the community to govern tliemselves ; if there is no 
such capacity in the individuals, there will be no such capacity 
in the community. That capacity may be developed by long 
centuries of training, as in the Anglo-Saxon race ; it 'may be 
developed by contiguity and companionship with men who 
already possess such capacity, as in the case of our own immi- 
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grant populations. But to assume that it is possessed by a 
people without training, and to leave them to exercise it with- 
out supervision, counsel, or control, would be a blunder only 
comparable to that of a father who should affirm that all chil- 
dren have a dormant capacity for self-support, and therefore 
the new-born babe may be left to take care of himself. Moses 
required a princess mother, and even Bomulus and Remus 
would have starved but for the tender mercies of a she-wolf. 

But, although self-government cannot be assumed as the 
starting-point for Puerto Rico or the Philippines, it must be 
kept constantly in view as the goal. American institutions 
are built on self-government. In this respect America is more 
democratic than England. In England Ibe political powers of 
the county and the town are derived from the central Parlia- 
ment ; in America the powers of Congress are derived from the 
States. The source of authority in the one nation is a central 
fountain, in the other it is many local springs. Our object in 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines must be to develop a local 
self-government in town and county, and from this build up a 
eelf-government for the entire community, and out of this self- 
government must grow the dnal relations between that self- 
governing community and the Nation. The ultimate relation 
must be either that of a State to the Nation, or that of an in- 
dependent self-governing colony to a mother-land ; it must not 
be that of a Roman province to a central imperial authority. 
The latter would be imperialism, and it would not be ex- 
pansion. 

Meanwhile, and as a first step in this process, we must gov- 
ern our dependencies with unselfish justice and equity. For 
there is only one way of passing from anarchy to self-govern- 
ment — namely, through government from without. 

1/TMAN Abbott, Expansion, but not Imperiaiism, in The Outlook, T.VTV. 
662-663 (March 24, 1900). 


Lonex (190(9 

The capacity of a people, moreover, for free and representa- 
tive government is not in the least a matter of guesswork. The 
forms of government to which nations or races naturally tend 
may easUy be discovered from history. You can follow the 
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story of political freedom and representative government among 
the English-speaking people back aci-oss the chnturies until yon 
reach the Teutonic ti'ibes emerging from the forests of Germany 
and bringing with them forms of local self-government which 
are repeated to-day in the pure democracies of the New Eng- 
land town meeting. The tendencies and instincts of the Teu- 
tonic race which, reaching from the Arctic Circle to the Alps, 
swept down upon the Roman Empire, were clear at the outset. 
Yet the individual freedom and the highly developed forms of 
free government in which these tendencies and instincts have 
culminated in certain countries and under the most favorable 
conditions have been the slow growth of nearly fifteen hundred 
years. 

There never has been, on the other hand, the slightest indi- 
cation of any desire for what we call freedom or representative 
government east of Constautinople. The battle of Marathon 
was but the straggle between a race which had the instinct and 
desire for freedom and the opposite principle. The form of 
government natural to the Asiatic has always been a despot- 
ism. You may search the history of Asia and of the East for 
the slightest trace, not merely of any understanding, but of any 
desire for political liberty, as we understand the word. In the 
village communities of India, iu the Mura of Japan, in the 
towns and villages of China yon can find forms of local self- 
government which are as successful as they are ancient. The 
Malays of Java and of the Philippines as well display the same 
capacity, and on this old and deep-rooted practice the self- 
government of provinces and states can, under proper auspices, 
be built up. It is just here that our work ought to begin. But 
this local self-government never went beyond the town or the 
village; it never grew and spread, as was the case with the 
Teutonic tribes and their descendants. The only central, state 
or national governments which the Eastern and Asiatic people 
have formed or set up have been invariably despotisms. . . . 

You cannot change race tendencies in a moment. Habits of 
thought slowly formed through long periods of time and based 
on physical, climatic, and geographical peculiarities are more 
indestructible than the pyramids themselves. Only by very 
slow processes can they be modified or changed. . . . 

27 
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The problem we have before us is to give to people who 
have no conception of free government, as we understand it 
and carry it on, the opportunity to learn that lesson. What 
better proof coiild there be of their present unfitness for self- 
government than their senseless attacks upon us before any- 
thing had been done ? Could anything demonstrate more fully 
the need of time and opportunity to learn the principles of self- 
government than this assault upon liberators and friends at the 
bidding of a self-seeking, self-appointed, unscrupulous auto- 
crat and dictator? Some of the inhabitants of the Philippines, 
who have had the benefit of Christianity and of a measure of 
education, will, I have no doubt, under our fostering care and 
with peace and order, assume at once a degree of self-govern- 
ment and advance constantly, with our aid, toward a still lai^er 
exercise of that inestimable privilege, but to abandon those 
islands is to leave them to anarchy, to short-lived military dic- 
tatorships, to the struggle of factions, and, in a very brief time, 
to their seizure by some groat Western power who will not be 
at all desirous to train them in the principles of freedom, as we 
are, but who will take them because the world is no longer 
large enough to permit some of its most valuable portions to 
lie barren and ruined, the miserable results of foolish political 
experiments. . . . 

From the dispatch of May 26 onward the attitude of our 
Government was clear and unmistakable. But every I'eal hope, 
every proper promise, was freely offered and never violated. 
There are many duties imposed upon a President in which it is 
easy to imagine a personal or selfish motive, in which such 
motives might exist even if they do not. But here even the 
most malignant must be at a loss to find the existence of a bad 
motive possible. 

Suddenly at the end of the Spanish war we were confronted 
with the question of what should be done with the Philippines. 
Their fate was in our hands. We were all able to discuss them 
and to speculate as to what that fate should be. No responsi- 
bility rested upon us. But one man had to act. While the 
rest of the world was talking be had to be doing. The iron 
hand of necessity was upon his shoulder, and upon his alone. 
Act he must. No man in that high ofllce seeks new burdens 
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and fresh responsibilities or longs to enter on new policies with 
the unforeseen dangers which lie thick along untried paths. 
Everj selfish motive, every personal interest, cried out against 
it. Every selfish motive, every personal interest, uiged the 
President to let the Philippines go, and, like Gallio, to care for 
none of these things. It was so easy to pass by on the other 
side. But he faced the new conditions which surged up around 
him. When others then knew little he knew much. Thus he 
came to see what duty demanded, duty to ourselves and to 
others. Thus he came to see what the interests of the Ameri- 
can people required. Guided by this sense of duty, by the 
spirit of the American people in the past, by a wise statesman- 
ship, which looked deeply into the future, he boldly took the 
islands. Since this great decision his policy has been firm and 
consistent He has sought only what was best for the people 
of those islands and for his own people. 

The policy we offer, on the other hand, is simple and straight- 
forward. We believe in the frank acceptance of existing facts, 
and in dealing with them as they are and not on a theory of 
what they might or ought to be. We accept the fact that the 
Philippine Islands are ours to-day and that we are responsible 
for them before the world. The next fact is that there is a war 
in those islands, which, with its chief in hiding, and no sem- 
blance of a government, has now degenerated into mere guerilla 
fighting and brigandage, with a precarious existence predicated 
on the November elections. Our immediate duty, therefore, 
is to suppress this disorder, put an end to fighting, and restore 
peace and order. That is what we are doing. That is all 
wo are called upon to do in order to meet the demands of the 
living present. Beyond this we ought not to go by a legislative 
act, except to make such provision that there may be no delay 
in re-establishing civil government when the war ends. The 
question of our constitutional right and power to govern those 
islands in any way we please I shall not discuss. Not only is 
it still in the future, but if authority is lacking, the Constitution 
can be amended. Personally, I have no doubt that our Con- 
stitution gives full right and authority to hold and govern the 
Philippines without making them either economically or politi- 
cally part of our system, neither of which they should ever be. 
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When our great Chief Justice, John Marshall — “ olarum et 
venerabile nomen” — declared in the Chei’okee case that the 
United States could have under its control, exercised by treaty 
or the laws of Congress, a “domestic and dependent nation,” 1 
think he solved the question of our constitutional relations to the 
Philippines. Further than the acts and the policy which 1 have 
just stated, I can only give my own opinion and belief as to the 
future, and as to the coarse to be pursued in the Philippines. 
1 hope and believe that we shall retain the islands, and tliat, 
peace and order once restored, we shall and should re-establish 
civil government, beginning with the towns and villages, where 
the inhabitants are able to manage their own affairs. We 
should give them honest administration, and prompt and 
efficient courts. We should see to it that there is entire 
protection to persons and property, in order to encourage 
the development of the islands by the assurance of safety to 
investors of capital. All men should be protected in the free 
exercise of their religion, and the doors thrown open to mission- 
aries of all Christian sects. The land, which belongs to the 
people, and of which they have been robbed in the past, should 
be returned to them and their titles made secure. We should 
inaugurate and carry forward, in the most earnest and liberal 
way, a comprehensive system of popular education. Finally, 
while we bring prosperity to the islands by developing their 
resources, we should, as rapidly as conditions will permit, be- 
stow upon them self-government and home rule. Such, in out- 
line, is the policy which I believe can be and will be pursued 
towards the Philippines. It will require time, patience, honesty, 
and ability for its completion, but it is thoroughly practicable 
and reasonable. . . . 

I do not think the Filipinos are fit for self-government as we 
understand it, and I am certain that if we left them alone the 
result would be disastrous to them and discreditable to us. Left 
to themselves the islands, if history, facts, and experience teach 
anything, would sink into a great group of Haitis and St. Do- 
mingos, with this important difference, that there would be no 
Monroe doctrine to prevent other nations from interfering to 
put an end to the ruin of the people and the conversion of a fair 
land into a useless and unproductive waste. The nations of 
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Europe are not going to stand idly by and see the islands of the 
Philippines given over to anarchy and dictatoVships of the Hai- 
tian type, while their waters swarm again with pirates whom 
Spain suppressed, and whom we have now the responsibility of 
keeping down and extinguishing. We have no right to give 
those islands over to anarchy, tyrannies, and piracy, and I hope 
we have too much self-respect to hand them over to European 
powers with the confession that they can restore peace and 
order more kindly and justly than we, and lead the inhabitants 
onward to a larger liberty and a more complete self-government 
than we can bestow upon them. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
desire to show why I feel so confident that the Filipinos are not 
now fit for self-government, and that their only hope of reach- 
ing the freedom, self-government, and civilization which we 
desire them to have lies in our now holding, governing, and 
controlling the islands. 

Hbnbt Cabot Lodoe, The Retention of the Philippine Islands. (Speech in 
the Senate, March 7, 1900.) 14-35 passim. 

awDitraB (leoo) 

Never since the Constitution was ratified by the thirteen 
original commonwealths hare the American people, as a whole, 
felt so confident of their place among the nations, or so sure of 
the excellence of their polity, and of the vitality of their laws 
and immunities. Never have they been so profoundly con- 
vinced that their greatest work for civilization lies not in the 
past, but in the future. They stand at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, in their own minds fully assured that the re- 
sponsibilities which they are about to face, and that the achieve- 
ments which they expect to complete, are immeasurably greater 
than are those which have crowned the century of their experi- 
ment and discipline. 

From the Louisiana purchase to the annexation of Hawaii 
we have seized, with unhesitating promptness, every opportunity 
to broaden our national domain, and to extend our institutions 
to annexed populations. Even more convincingly has our vig- 
our been shown in the fearlessness with which the cost of every 
new responsibility has been met. Whether this cost has been 
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paid in treasure or in blood, the American people has met it 
without one moment’s hesitation. . . . 

. . Next to vitality, and supplementing it, the basis of faith 
in the ftiture is a sound, full knowledge of the present and the 
past. The American people know facts about their own num- 
bers, resources, and activities, which fully justify their belief 
that they are at the beginning, not approaching the end, of 
their evolution as a civilized nation. Only in a few spots within 
our national domain does the density of population yet approach 
the average density of the older European countries. . . . 

Into this domain the population of Europe continues to dis- 
charge its overflow ; and the stream of immigration shows no 
marked decrease save in the exceptional years of industrial 
depression. Of chief significauce, however, is the fact that the 
greater part of all the immigration that we have thus far re- 
ceived has consisted of the same nationalities from whose 
amalgamation the original American stock was produced. . . . 

When we remember that it was the crossing of the Germanic 
and the Celtic stocks that produced the English race itself, we 
are obliged to assume that the future American people will be 
substantially the same human stuff that created tlie English 
common law, founded the Parliamentary institutions, estab- 
lished American self-government, and framed the Constitution 
of the United States. 

FRABrauir H. Gioniiros, Democracy and Empire. 295-297. 
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ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTOEY 

This analysis of Engtish history has been tested by actual class use, and is 
adapted for the documents which form the body of the work. The titles of the 
documents are distinguished in the Essentials by appearing in italics. 


§ 1. Essentials in Early Teu- 
tonic Iilfe. — 2000 B. G.-449 

Jl. d. 

1. Geographical environment. 

Effect ; Uacial characteristics. 

2. Nomadic tribes of Aryan 

family. 

Effect : Tribal settlements 
formed gradually. 

S. Leadership of divisions. 

Effect ; Beginning of local 
goreriinient. 

4. Spirit engendered by "tun- 

mote.” 

Efiect : Germ of free citizen- 
ship. 

5. Development of the Witenage- 

mot. 

Effect; Government by the 
“ freemen.” 

6. Migration into Biitain. 

Effect : Subjection of the 
Celts. 

§ 2. Usseutlala in the Anglo- 
Saxon Period. — 449-1066. 
I. Conditions of Maania a Kino- 

DOU. 

1. To gain territory. 

Effect : The Heptarchy. 

2. To establish over-lordship. 

Effect ; Egbert, “ King of the 
■ English." 


3. To keep ont the Danes. 

Effect : Peace of Wedmore 
(9th c.). 

II. Knepino a Kingdom. 

1. To hold territory against Danes. 

Efiect : Government under 
Dunstan’s influence. 

2. Weakness of Ethelred II.'s 

policy. / 

Effect ; Danish invasion. 

3. Edmund Ironsides versus Car 

unte. 

Effect : Canute’s reign of 
power. 

4. Anarchy in Danish govern- 

ment. 

Effect : Bestoration of Saxon 
line. 

6. Eoreign influence versus God- 
win’s party. 

Efiect ; Exile of the latter. 

6. Saxons versus Normans. 

Effect : Norman Conquest. 

§ 3. ZjBBentialB In tile Nonnan- 
Angevin Period. — 1066 - 
1400. 

L The Devedofment op a Sys- 
tem OF Govbbnment. 

1. Struggle for territory and pos- 
session. 

Effect : Complete conquest of 
England by William L 
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2. Xstablishmont of the fendel 

system. 

Bffeet : Sapremacy of the 
King of England. 

3. Census and oath of allegiance. 

Effect: Suppression of bar- 
ons. 

II. Exrisjisiotr ox Govkrnkbut to 

THB PnOPLE. 

1. HtnTij I.‘* Charter of Libertiee. 

1101 . 

Effect : Privileges to the 
people. (Curia Begis.) 

2. Henry II. ’s Inws. 

Effect : Purer courts. 

3. Hagiia Charta. 121S. 

Effect: Liberty of the sub- 
ject." 

4. Summons of Bepresentatives to 

parliament. 1295. 

Efiect : Broadening govern- 
ment. 

5. Edward I.’s Oorfirmation of 

Magna Charta. 1297. 

EBect : “ No taxation without 
representation." 

6. Overthrow of system of land- 

tenure. 

Effect; Peasant revolt. 

7. Deposition of king. 

Efiect: Parliamentary rights. 
$ 4. Essentials in the lisncas- 
trian-Vorklsb Period. — 
1400-1485. 

I. Assertion or Constitutionxi. 
Power. 

1. Usurpation of Henry IV. upheld 

by Parliament. 

Effect : Power of Parliament. 

2 . Henry V.’s policy. 

Effect : Conciliation at home ; 
war abroad. 

3. Parliamentary demands during 

reigns of Henry V. and 
Henry VL 

Effect: Power in House of 
Commons. 

4. Trial by Jurji strengthened, 1429. 


Effect : Beginning of modem 
system. 

II. Deoadbnoe or Constitutionxi. 
Power. 

1. King's minority demands pro- 

tectorate. 

Effect : Political factions. 

2. Yorkish influence. 

Effect : Compromise and 

treaty. 

S. Civil war. 

Effect : Constitutional power 
broken. 

4. Edward IV. usurps throne. 

Effect : Margaret’s claim. 

5. Edward’s restoration. 

Effect ; Pressure of kingly 
power in taxation. 

6. Bichard III. usurps throne. 

Effect: Overthrow of York 
party. 

§ 5. Essentials in the Tndor Pe- 
riod. — 1485-1603. 

I. The New Seirit in Imvrsti- 

GXIION, ExrUORXIlON, XNn 
Thought. 

1. England’s geographical inter- 

ests. 

Effect .- Claims in America. 

2. Henry VIl.’s policy. 

Effect : Contiuental alliances. 

3. Progress of the “new learning." 

Effect : Protestantism gets a 
foothold. 

4. Henry VIII.’s "balance of 

power.’* 

Effect : Peace permits d^ 
velopmeut. 

5. Wolsey’s policy. 

Effect : King's supremacy. 

6. Cranmer's and Cromwell’s 

policy. 

Effect: Establishment of the 
Anglican Church. 

II. Pxrtv Factions detei/ip in 

THE GoVERNUENS. 

1. Policy of Somerset and North- 
umberland. 
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Effect: Overthiow of Homan 
Catholic power. 

3. Policy of Mary Tudor. 

Effect : Overthrow of Fro- 
testantiam. 

а, Beaction hy Eorda of the 

Conncil. 

Effect : Elizabeth crowned. 

TTT. Gbowth of Nationai. Fsiob 
AND PoWBH. 

1. Elizabeth’s policy with factious. 

Effect : Unity in State. 

S. Encouragement of art and 
literature. 

Effect: "Elizabethan Age.” 

3. Colonization in Ireland and 

America. 

Effect : English Protestant 
settlements. 

4. Spain’s policy and Spanish Ar- 

mada. 

Effect : England’s defiance. 

S 6. Sasentlals in the Stuart 
Ferloa. — 1603-1714. 
Constitutional struggle between 
King and Commons. 

L DrVlNN BtOBT OF Einos vdb- 
8U8 PAKI.TAMBNT. 

1. Attempt to establish control of 

religion. 

Effect ; Failure to nnite sects. 

2. Demands of Parliament for re- 

dress of grievances before 
taxation. 

Effect; Arbltrarymleof king. 

3. Enthusiasm for colonization. 

Effect : Early emigration into 
Virginia. 

4. Charles L's establishment of 

" Divine Bight of Kings.” 
Effect ; Petition of Right, 
1628. 

5. Establishment of "System 

Thorongh.” 

Effect: Grand Bemonstrance. 

б. Attempted suppression of free 

speech in Parliament. 
Effect : Civil war. 


7. Military sway. 

Effect : vExeention of king. 

IL Ebtabubhment of the Coh- 

MONWaADTH. 

1. Cromwell versus Charles IL 

Effect ; Subjection of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

2. Expulsion of Long Parliament. 

Effect : X’rotectorate. 

3. ludnence of attempted frames 

of government. 

The Agreement of the People. 
1648lt9. 

Instrument of Government. 16.53. 
Effect : Temporarily inade- 
quate; later, types of con- 
stitutions. 

4. Cromwell's policy. 

Effect: Bnlo of strength and 
toleration. 

5. Inadequacy of Protectorate un- 

der Bicbard Cromwell. 
Effect : Overthrow of Com- 
monwealth. 

in. Bbstobation of Stvabt 
House. — 1660. 

1. Be-establishmentof ancient civil 

polity. 

Effect ; Temporary nnion of 
English people. 

2. Foreign policy. 

Effect : ’Triple Alliance versus 
French subsidy. 

3. Declaration of Indulgence. 

Effect; Oath of Supremacy; 
Test Act. 

4. Legislation for the " subject.” 

Effect; Habeas Corpus Act, 
1679. 

5. Agitation of Exclusion BilL 

Effect ; Monmouth party. 

6. James IL's policy. 

Effect : Monmouth rebellion. 

7. '’Dispensing power.” 

Effect : Growing iiyranny. 

8. Importance of “ Succession.” 

Effect: William of Orange 
invited to England. 
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9. Abdication of James 11. 

Effect : Interiegmm ; “ Decla- 
lation of Bights.” 

IV. The Re volution op 1688. 

1. Policy of William and Mary. 

Effect; Bill of Righti, 1689. 

2. InBurections. 

Effect: Scotland and Ireland 
snbdued. 

3. Alliance with Holland against 

liouis XTV. 

Effect; William of Orange 
recognized by Peace of 
Ryswick. 

4. The cause of the Pretender in- 

flnences England to join 
the Grand Alliance. 

Effect : England’s share in the 
War of the Spanish Sne- 
cession. 

5. Act of Settlement. 1701. 

Effect : Protestant line se- 
cured. 

6. Anne’s ministry. 

Effect : Power of Whig nobles. 

7. Dissolution of the Grand Alli- 

ance. 

Effect : Treaty of Utrecht 
affects England in the Old 
World and the Now World. 

8. Pali of Marlborongh. 

Effect : Tory power arises for 
time being. 

§ 7. XSaaentdala in the Hanove- 
rian Period.— 1714-1815. 

I. Wmo SuPBEMAcr. 

1. Influence of Act of Settlement. 

Effect ; George I. crowned king. 

2. Policy of the Walpole ministry. 

Effect : Reign of peace. 

3. Development of economics. 

Effect: Difdcnlties arising in 
the legislation of reforms. 

4. Eoreign policy. 

Effect ; England’s share in 
the War of the Austrian 
Succession. 


6. Claims of the Jacobites. 

Effect ; The CoUoden field. 

6. Broadening of colonial system. 

Effect; Expansion of England. 

7. Pitt’s early policy. 

Effect : Eoreign relations. 

8. England’s share in Seven Years’ 

War. 

Effect; Erench-Americau pos- 
sessions become English. 

9. Eastern administration. 

Effect : England’s eastern em- 
pire. 

IL DBVBIiOPMBNT OP COLONIAL 
Govbbnmbnt. 

1. English control. 

Effect : Neglect gives the col- 
onies confidence. 

2. Colonial charters. 

Effect: Conception of rights 
of Englishmen; Dnmmer’s 
Defence of the Charters. 

III. BNGLISnSinfOFTHK Akkbican 

Revolution. 

1. Colonial regulations. 

Effect : Principles of the 
House of Commons versus 
royal j)OWor. 

2. Policy of Lord North. 

Effect : Colonial defiance. 

3. Struggle for independence by 

American colonies. 

Effect : Treaty of Paris, 1783. 

IV. Napoleonic Waks. 

1. Continental relations. 

Effect: Alliance against Na- 
poleon. 

2. Continental system versus Or- 

ders in Council. 

Effect : Commercial life crip- 
pled. 

3. War of 1812. 

Effect: United States recog- 
nized as a “ world-power." 

4. Wellington versus Napoleon. 

Effect : Eall of Napoleon. 
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ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY 

This anAijsis of Americsn histoty is especisiiy designed to be s background for 
the stud/ of the documents printed above. The titles appear in italiea. 


) 1. Esaentlala in the Rivalry for 
Posnesaion of the Xfew 
World.— 149!2-1689. 

1. Search for a western passage 

to Asia. 

Effect : Discovery of America. 

2. Claims of Spain. 

Effect: Spanish settlements in 
the South. 

3. Claims of England. 

Effect : Virginia and the At- 
lantic seacoast. 

4. Claims of France. 

Effect : Settlements in the 
ITorth; Louisiana. 

5. Minor clsums. 

Effect; Dutch and Swedish 
settlements. 

6. Growing power in Eew France 

and Kew England. 

Effect: French and Indian 
Wars. 

i 3. XSasentlals in the Ghx>wtb of 
Government in English 
Colonies. — 1607-1643. 

1. James I.'b policy in granting 

royal charters. 

Effect; London and Plymouth 
companies. 

2. Influence of the principle of 

local self-government. 
Effect: House of Burgesses, 
1619, under Virginia char- 
ter; independence of gov- 


emment in Massachnsetts 
Bay Company. 

3. Influence of the spirit of organ- 

ization. 

Effect : “ Freemen," towns, 

counties, assemblies. 

4. Influence of the doctrine of 

vested rights protected by 
charters. 

Effect : Benewal of char- 
ters. 

5. Massachusetts’s special prosper- 

ity. 

Effect : Colonial jealousies. 

6. Disorder in the government in 

England. 

Effect : Ho interference in the 
colonies, hence rapid de- 
velopment. 

7. Search for freedom from col- 

onial control by Maasachn- 
aetts. 

Effect: Fresh settlements in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Hew Haven. 

8. Indian and Dutch encroach- 

ments. 

Effect : Pequod War ; Hew 
England Confederacy. 

§ 3. Essentials in International 
Relations at Home and 
Abroad. — 1620-1763. 

1. Colonies versus Indians. 

Effect : Civilization by Eng- 
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lish; King Philip's 'War, 
167S. 

8. Contwental wars extend to New 
Prance and New England. 
Effect ; King William's War; 
Queen Anne’s Wax; King 
George's War. 

3. Aggressive action towards colo- 

nial charters. 

Effect : “ Defence of the New 
England Charters,” 1721. 

4. Growing rivalry between Eng- 

lish and French over the 
"gateway of the West.” 
Effect : Colonies share in the 
Seven Years’ War. 

5. Fall of Quebec. 

Effect : French exdaded from 
the Continent by Peace of 
Paris, 1763. 

i 4. Essentials In the Revolu- 
tion. — 1763-1783. 

I. Disooutent with Kotal Got- 
XSNMSITT. — 1763-1775. 

1. Restrictions on commerce and 

maunfaclures. 

Efiect ; Itevolt against Navi- 
gation Acts by smuggling. 

2. Writs of assistance and Stamp 

Act. 

Effect : Stamp Act ; Congress 
demands redress, 1765. 

3. Repeal of Stamp Act ; Declara- 

tory Act ; Townshend Act ; 
'Fea Tax. 

Effect: Principles of "taxa- 
tion without representa- 
tion” invoked ; Boston Tea- 
Party. 

4. Aggressive acts of standing 

army. 

Effect ; Boston Massacre. 

5. Preliminaries of the Revolution. 

Effres ; Committees of .Cor- 
respondence ; Committees 
of Safefy. 

6. Tlio four intolerable acts. 

Effect : fl ) First Continental 


Congress ; (2) Provincial 

Congresses; (3) Massachu- 
setts boycotted. 

7. British legulars attempt to 

break colonial military 
prepaiationB. 

Effect: Bevolutlonaiy War 
breaks out. 

8. Investment of Boston. 

Effect : Battle of Bunker Hill. 

9. Second Continental Congress. 

Effect : Assumption of national 
powers for common defence, 
n. STBi;Oai.B TO GAIN InrDEPEKD- 
ISNOB. — 1776-1788. 

1. Spirit of separation (Vtrymta 

Bai of Rights). 1776. 

Effect : Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1776. 

2. Hopelessness of reconciliation. 

Effect : Continuance of the 
war. 

3. Campaign at Saratoga a turning- 

point. 

Effect : The French alliance. 

4. Southern campaigns. 

Efiect ; Defeat of Cornwallis. 

5. American commissioners ar- 

range treaties : Provisional 
Treaty, 1782 ; 'I’reaty of Pa- 
ris, 1783. 

Effect : Final independence of 
United States of America. 

§ 5. IlBBentials ia Constltatlon 
Bnliaing. — 1783-1790. 

I. STBtiQQi.li TOB Union in a 
National Govbrnhent. — 
1783-1787. 

1. Necessity for frame of govern- 

ment. 

Effect : Plans for Confedera- 
tion, 1776-1781 ; Operation 
of Articles of Corfederation, 
1781-1787. 

2. Problem of governing territory. 

Effect : Northwest Ordinance 
of 1737. 

3 Financial weakness. 
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XllCecIs : Constitutional Con* 
vention, 1787. 

II. Dstslofuent of a Consti- 

TUIIOKAL GoTXRNKENT. — 

1787-1790. 

1. state sorereignty develops con- 
flicting interests and opinions. 
SSect: Three great compro- 
mises of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

5. Final struggle between Articles 

of Confederation and Con- 
stitution of United States, 
1787-1790. 

Ffiect: Ratification. 

§ 6. SaaontUGs In the develop- 
ment of ^rational Feel- 
ing.— 1790-1825. 

1. Uamilton’s financial policy ver- 
sta Jefferson's opposition. 
Effect : Fedaraliam ; Repnb- 
licanism. 

а. Maintenance of domestic order. 

Effect : Suppression of Whis- 
key Rebellion. 

3. Jay’s Treaty and its effect upon 

France. 

Effect : American policy to- 
wards foreign nations influ- 
enced by WoiAinpton's 
Farewell Address, 1797. 

4. Alien and Sedition Acts. 

Effect : Fall of Federal Party. 

6. Power of Democratic-Republi- 

canism. 

Effect : International relations 
(Uonisiana, Tripoli, “ Chesa- 
peake ”). 

б. Question of nentral rights with 

France and England. 

Effect : War of 1 81 2. 

7. Rapid settlement of the West. 

Effect : New States. 

8 Growing demand for national- 
ization. 

Effect: Supreme Conrt deci- 
sions upon bank (McCulloch 
V. Maryland), States, etc. 


9. Our policy towards the Amer- 
icas. ' 

Effect: Independence of Span- 
ish colonies ; Florida treaty. 

10. Resistance to European inter- 
vention ; Holy Alliance. 

Effect : Russian treaty ; Mon- 
roe Doctrine, 1823. 

§ 7. Bssentiala in the Growth 
of Sectional Feeling. 

1. Slavery. 

Effect : Development of doc- 
trine of State rights ; Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

2. Divergence of interests in the 

sections. 

Effect ; Rapid growth of North 
and South. 

3. Tariff question. 

Effect : Yielding of the prin- 
ciple of protection. 

4. Question of nullification. 

Effect ; Jackson’s attitude. 

5. Mexican War. 

Effect ! Acquisition of Texas 
and California. 

6. Repeal of Missonri Compromise. 

Effect : Growth of autislarery 
sentiment. 

7. Efforts of South for more slave 

territory. 

Effect: Compromises of 1850; 
Cuban question. 

8. The Dred Scott Case. 1857. 

Effect ; Party feeling. 

9. Campaign of 1860. 

Effect ; Secession and forma- 
tion oi the Confederate 
States of America. 

§ 8. Essentials in the War of tbs 
Rebellion. — 1861-1865. 

I. Firing on Fort Sumter. 

Effect : Arousal of North to 
the defence of the Union. 

3. Fears of foreign intervention. 

Effect; The Trent affair; Sew- 
ard’s diplomacy ; invasion 
of Mexico by Napoleon III. 
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3. Importance of salvation of 

border States. 

Effect : Campaigns of 1863. 

4. What to do with siarery. 

Effect ; “ Contraband of war ; “ 
Emamipafion Proclamation, 
1862, 1863. 

5. Attempted invasion of the 

North. 

Effect ; Gettysburg. 

6. The “ Hammering Campaign.” 

Effect : Appomattox ; peace 
and amnesty, April 9, 1865. 
i 9. Xlasentlala In Reconstmo- 

tion. 1864-1877. 

1. Military government. 

Issue : Carpet-bag government 
and plundering of exhausted 
South. 

3. Thirteenth Amendment. 1865. 

Issue : Abolition of slavery. 

Fourteenth Amendment. 1866. 

Effect : The negro made a citi- 
zen; validity of war debt 
established ; Confederate 
debt repudiated ; disfran- 
chisement of whites of South 
followed by final removal of 
political disabilities. 

Fifteenth Amendment. 1870. 

Effect : Negro suffrage ; tissue 
ballot ; registratiou laws 
depriviug negro suffrage; I 
Ku-Elnx Elan. I 
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3. Quarrel between executive and 

Congress. 

Effect : Civil Rights Bill ; 
Tenure of Office Act; im- 
peachment of President. 

4. Election of Hayes. 

Effect : Electoral Commission ; 
withdrawal of military from 
the South and fiual restora- 
tion of local self-govern- 
ment. 

§ 10. RasentialB In Social and 
Eoonomio Riaouasions 
aince the Civil War. 

1. Payment of war debt. 

Issue : Public credit strength- 
ened ; bonds appreciated ; 
specie payments resumed. 

2. Building of Pacific railroads. 

Issue ; New States ; rapid de- 
velopment of the West; 
land speculations. 

3. Panic of 1873. 

Issue ; Attempted inflation. 

4. Immigration 

Issue : Restriction of Chinese. 

5. Free trade revived. 

Issne ; Morrison Bill; Milts 
Bill ; Wilson Bill. 

6. Money questions. 

Issue : Iiabor agitation, cul- 
mination in campaign of 
1896. 
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TEXT OP THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT, 1679 

An Act for the better secureing the Liberty of the Subject and for 
Preventioa of Imprisonuients beyond the Seas. 

1. WssBEAS great Delayea have beene used by Sheriffes Coalers 
and other Officers to whose Custody any of the Kings Subjects have 
beene committed for criminall or supposed criminal! Matters in 
makeing Ketumes of Writts of Habeas Curpus to them directed by 
standing out an Alias and Pluries Habeas Corpus and sometimes 
more and by other shifts to avoid their yeilding Obedience to such 
Writts contrary to their Duty and the kuowne Lawes of the Land 
whereby many of the Kings Subjects have beene and hereafter may be 
long detained in Prison in such Cases where by Law they are baylable 
to their great charge and vexation. For the prevention whereof and 
the more speedy Keleife of all persons imprisoned for any such crim~ 
iiiall or supposed criminall Matters Bee it enacted by the Kings most 
Excellent Majestie by and with the Advise and Consent of the Lords 
Spirituall and Temporall and Commons in tliis present Parlyament 
assembled and by the authoritie thereof That whensoever any person 
or persons shall bring any Habeas Corpus directed unto any Sheriffe 
or Sheriffes Gaoler Minister or other Person whatsoever for any per- 
son in his or their Custody and the said Writt shall be served upon 
the said Officer or left at the Goale or Prison with any of the Under 
Officers Underkeepers or Deputy of the said Officers or Keepers that 
the said Officer or Officers his or their Under Officers Under-Keepers 
or Deputyes shall within Three dayes after the Service thereof as 
aforesaid (unlesse the Committment aforesaid were for Treason or 
Fellony plainely and specially expressed in the Warrant of Committ- 
ment) [upon Payment or Tender of the Charges of bringing the said 
Prissoner to be ascertained by the Judge or Court that awarded the 
same and endorsed upon the said Writt not exceeding Twelve pence 
per Mile] and upon Security given by his owne Bond to pay the 
Charges of carrying backe the Prisoner if he shall bee remanded by 
the Court or Judge to which he shall be brought according to the true 
intent of this present Act and that he will not make any escape by 
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the way make !Ketanie of such Writt [or] bring or cause to be brought 
the Body of the Partie soe committed or restrained unto or before the 
Lord Cbauncellor or Lord Keeper of the Great Seale of England for 
the time being or the Judges or Barons of the said Court from whence 
the said Writt shall issue or unto and before such other person [and] 
persons before whome the said Writt is made returnable according 
to the Command thereof, and shall [likewise then] certifie the true 
causes of his Detainer or Imprisonment uulesse the Committment of 
the said Partie be in any place beyond the distance of Twenty miles 
from the place or places where such Court or Person is or shall be 
resideing and if beyond the distance of Twenty miles and not above 
One hundred miles then within the space of Ten dayes and if beyond 
the distance of One hundred miles then within the space of Twenty 
dayes after such deliveiy aforesaid and not longer. 

n. [And to the intent that noe Sheriffe Coaler or other Officer 
may pretend ignorance of the import of any such Writt Bee it en- 
acted by the Authoritie aforesaid That aU such Writts shall be 
marked in this manner Per Statutum Tricesimo primo Caroli Secundi 
Regis and shall be signed by the person that awards the same] And 
if any person or persons shall be or stand committed or detained as 
aforesaid for any Crime unlesse for Treason or Fellony plainely ex- 
pressed in the Warrant of Committment in the Vacation time and 
out of Terme it shall and may be lawfull to and for the person or 
persons soe committed or detained (other than persons Convict or in 
Execution) by legall Frocesse or any one [in] his or their behalf e to 
appeals or complaine to the Lord Chaunoellour or lx>rd Keeper or 
any one of His Majestyes Justices [either] of the one Bench or of 
the other or the Barons of the Exchequer of the Degree of the Coife 
and the said Lord Cbauncellor Lord Keeper Justices or Barons or 
any of them upon view of the Copy or Copies of the Warrant or 
Warrants of Committment and Detainer or otherwise upon Oath 
made that such Copy or Copyes were denyed to be given by such 
person or persons in whose Custody the Prisoner or Prisoners is or 
are detained are hereby authorized and required [upon Request made 
in Writeing by such person or persons or any on his her or their 
behalfe attested and subscribed by two Witnesses [that] were present 
at the delivery of the same] to award and grant an Habeas Corpus 
under the Seale of such Court whereof he shall then be one of the 
Judges to be directed to the Officer or Officers in whose Custodie the 
Party soe committed or detained shall be returnable immediate be- 
fore the said [Lord Cbauncellor or] Lord Keeper or such Justice 
Baron or any other Justice or Baron of the Degree of the Coife of 
any of the said Courts and upon Service thereof as aforasaid the 
Officer or Officers his or their Under-Officer or Under Officers Under 
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Keeper or Under Keepers or [their] Deputy in' whose onstodie the 
Paxtie is soe committed or detained shall within the times respectively 
before limitted [bring such Prisoner or Prisoners] before the sd Lord 
Cbauncellor or Lord Keeper or such Jnstibes Barons or one of them 
[before whome the said Writt is made returnable and in case of his 
absence before any other of them] with the Returne of such Writt 
and the true Causes of the Committment and Detainer and there- 
upon within two dayes after the Partie shall be brought before 
them the said Lord Cbauncellor or Lord Keeper or such Justice or 
Baron before whome the Prisoner shall be brought as aforesaid shall 
discharge ilie said Prisoner from his Imprisonment takeing his or 
their Kecognizance with one or more Suretie or Sureties in any 
Bumme according to their discretions haveing reguard to the quality of 
the Prisoner and nature of the Offence for his or their appearance in 
the Court of Kings Bench the Terme following or at the next Assizes 
Sessions or Generali Goale-Delivery of and for such County City or 
Place where the Committment was or where the Ofience was com- 
mitted or in such other Court where the said Offence is properly 
cognizable as the Case shall require and then shall certifie the said 
Writt with the Returne thereof and the said Recognizance or Recog- 
nizances into the said Court where such Appearance is to be made 
unlesse it shall appeare unto the said Lord Chauucellor or Lord 
Keeper or Justice or Justices [or] Baron or Barons that the Party soe 
committed is detained upon a legall Processe Order or Warrant out 
of some Court that hath Jurisdiction of Criminall Matters or by 
some Warrant signed and sealed with the Hand and Seale of any of 
the said Justices or Barons or some Justice or Justices of the Peace 
for such Matters or Offences for the which by the Law the Prisoner 
is not Baileable. 

III. [Provided alwayes and bee it enacted That if any person shall 
have wilfully neglected by the space of two whole Termes after his 
Imprisonment to pray a Habeas Corpus for his Enlargement such per- 
son soe wilfully neglecting shall not have any Habeas Corpus to be 
granted in Vacation time in pursuance of this Act.] 

IV. And bee it further enacted by the Authoritie aforesaid That if 
any Officer or Officers his or their Under-Officer or Under-Officers 
Under-Keeper or Under-Keejwrs or Deputy shall neglect or refuse to 
make the Returnes aforesaid or to bring the Body or Bodies of the 
Prisoner or Prisoners according to the Command of the said Writt 
within the respective times aforesaid or upon Demand made by the 
Prisoner or Person in bis behalfe shall refuse to deliver or within the 
space of Six houres after demand shall not deliver to the person soe 
demandiug a true Copy of the Warrant or Warrants of Committment 
and Detayner of such Prisoner, which he and they are hereby required to 

28 
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deliver accordingly all and every the Head Goalers and Keepers of such 
Prisons and such other person in whose Custodie the Prisoner sheU 
be detained shall for the first Offence forfeite to the Prisoner or Partie 
grieved the suniine of One hundred pounds and for the second Offence 
the summe of Two hundred pounds and shall and is hereby made in- 
oapeable to hold or execute his said Office, the said Penalties to be 
recovered by the Prisoner or Partie grieved his Executors or Admin- 
istrators against such Offender his Executors or Administrators by 
any Action of Debt Suite Bill Plaint or Information in any of the 
Kings Courts at Westminster wherein noe Essoigne Protection Privi- 
ledge Injunction Wager of Law or stay of Prosecution by Non vult 
ulterius prosequi or otherwise shall bee admitted or allowed or any 
more then one Imparlance, and any Recovery or Judgement at the 
Suite of any Partie grieved shall be a sufficient Conviction for the 
first Offence and any after Recovery or Judgement at the Suite of a 
Partie grieved for any Offence after the first Judgement shall bee a 
sufficient Conviction to bring the Officers or Person within the said 
Penaltie for the second Offence. 

V. Ast) for the prevention of unjust vexation by reiterated Com- 
mittments for the same Offence Bee it enacted by the Authoritie afore- 
said That noe person or pej-sons which shall be delivered or sett at 
large upon any Habeas Corpus shall at any time here after bee agalne 
imprisoned or committed for the same Offence by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever other then by the legall Order and Processe of such 
Court wherein he or they shall be bound by Recognizance to appeare 
or other Court haveing Jurisdiction of the Cause and if any other 
person or persons shall knowingly contrary to this Act recommitt or 
imprison or knowingly procure or cause to be recommitted or impris- 
oned for the same Offence or pretended Offence any person or persons 
delivered or sett at large as aforesaid or be knowingly aiding or as- 
sisting therein then he or they shall forfeite to the Prisoner or Partie 
grieved the summe of Five hundred pounds Any colourable pretence 
or variation in the Warrant or Warrants of Committment notwith- 
standing to be recovered as aforesaid. 

VI. PfioviDED alwayes and bee it further enacted That if any 
person or persons shall be committed for High Treason or Fellony 
plainely and specially expressed in the Warrant of Committment upon 
his Prayer or Petition in open Court the first Weeke of the Terme or 
first day of the Sessions of Oyer and Terminer or Generali Goale 
Delivery to be brought to his TryaU shall not be indicted sometime 
in the next Terme Sessions of Oyer and Terminer or Generali Goale 
Delivery after such Committment it shall and may be lawfull to and 
for the Judges of the Court of Kings Bench and Justices of Oyer and 
Terminer or Generali Goale Delivery and they are hereby required 
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upon motion made to them in open Court the last 4ay of the Terme 
Sessions or Goale-Delivery either by the Prisoner or any one in his 
behalfe to sett at Liberty the Prisoner upon Baile unlesse it appeare 
to the Judges and Justices upon Oath made that the Witnesses for 
the King could not be produced the same Terme Sessions or Generali 
Goaie-Delivery. And if any person or persons committed as aforesaid 
upon his Prayer or Petition in open Court the first weeke of the Terme 
or first day of the Sessions of Oyer and Terminer or Generali Goale 
Delivery to be brought to his Tryall shall not be indicted and tryed 
the second Terme Sessions of Oyer and Terminer or Generali Goale 
Delivery after his Committment or upon his Tryall shall be acquitted 
he shall be discharged from his Imprisonment. 

VII. [Provided alwayes That nothing in this Act shall extend to 
discharge out of Prison any person charged in Debt or other Action 
or with Frocesse in any Civill Cause but that after he shall be dis- 
charged of his Imprisonment for such his Crimiuall Offence he shall 
be kept in Custodie according to Law for such other Suite.] 

VIII. Provided alwaies and bee it enacted by the Persons com- 
Authoritie aforesaid That if any person or persons Sub- for crim- 
jeot of this Kealme shall be committed to [any] Prison ^teremoved 
or in Custodie of any OfBoer or Officers whatsoever for but by Habeas 
any Criminall or supposed Criminall matter That the wS'writ.”*** 
said person shall not be removed from the said Prison 

and Custody into the Custody of any other Officer or 
Officers unlesse it be by Habeas Coipus or some other 
Legall Writt or where the Prisoner is delivered to the 
Constable or other inferiour Officer to carry such Pris- 
oner to some Common Goale or where any person is sent 
by Order of any Judge of Assize or Justice of the Peace 
to any common Worke-house or House of Correction or 
where the Prisoner is removed from one Prison or place 
to another within the same County in order to his or her 
Tryall or Discharge in due course of Law or in case of 
suddaine Fire or Infection or other necessity] and if any 
person or persons shall after such Committment afore- 
said make out and sigiie or countersigne any Warrant or 
Warrants for such removeaU aforesaid contrary to this 
Act as well he that makes or signes or coimtersignes such 
Warrant or Warrants as the Officer or Officers that obey 
or execute the same shall suffer and iucurr the Paines 
and Forfeitures in this Act before-mentioned both for the 
first and second Offence respectively to be recovered in 
manner aforesaid by the Partie grieved. FSnoKy. 
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IX. Pkovided alsoo and bee it further enacted by the 
Authorikie aforesaid That it shall and may be lazuli 
to and for any Prisoner and Prisoners as aforesaid to 
move and obtaine his or their Habeas Corpus as well out 
of the High Court of Chauncery or Court of Exchequer as 
out of the Courts of Kings Bench or Common Pleas or 
either of them And if the said Lord Chauncellor or 
Lord Keeper or any Judge or Judges Baron or Barons 
for the time being of the Degree of the Coife of any of 
the Courts aforesaid in the Vacation time upon view of 
the Copy or Copies of the Warrant or Warrants of Com- 
mittment or Detainer or upon Oath made that such Copy 
or Copyea were denyed as aforesaid shall deny any Writt 
of Habeas Corpus by this Act required to be granted be- 
ing moved for as aforesaid they shall severally forfeite to 
the Prisoner or Partie grieved the summe of Five hun- 
dred pounds to be recovered in manner aforesaid. 

X. Anu bee it enacted and declared by the Authority 
aforesaid Th.it an Habeas Corpus according to the true 
intent and meaning of this Act may be directed and mnn 
into any County Palatine The Cinque Ports or other 
priviledged Places within the Kingdome of England 
Dominion of Wales or Towne of Berwicke upon Tweede 
and the Islands of Jersey or Guernsey Any Law or Usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XI. And for preventing illegall Imprisonments in 
Prisons beyond the Seas. Bee it further enacted by the 
Authoritie aforesaid That uoe Subject of this Bealme 
that now is or hereafter shall be an Inhabitant or Resiant 
of this Kingdome of England Dominion of Wales or 
Towne of Berwicke upon Tweede shall or may be sent 
Prisoner into Scotland Ireland Jersey Gaumsey Tangeir 
or into any Parts Garrisons Islands or Places beyond the 
Seas which are or at any timo hereafter [shall be] within 
or without the Dominions of His Majestie His Heires or 
Successors and that every such Imprisonment is hereby 
enacted and adjudged to be iUegal and that if any of the 
said Subjects now is or hereafter shall bee see imprisoned 
[every such person and persons soe imprisoned] shall and 
may for every such Imprisonment maintaine by virtue of 
this Act au Action or Actlous of false Imprisonment in 
any of His Majestyes Courts of Record against the per- 
son or persoBis by whome he or she shall be soe committed 
detained imprisoned sent Prisoner or transported contrary 
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to the true meaning of this Act and against all at any 
person or persons that shall frame contrive write seale or 
oountersigne any Wan'ant or Writeiug for such Com- 
mittment Detainer Imprisonment or Transportation or 
shall be adviseing aiding or assisting in the same or any 
of them and the PlaintifEe in every such Action shall have 
Judgement to recover his treble Costs besides Damages Treble Costs 
which Damages soe to be given shall not bo lesse then Damages. 
Five hundred pounds. In which Action noe delay stay 
or stopp of Proceeding by Rule Order or Command nor 
noe Injunction Protection or Priviledge whatsoever nor 
any more then one Imparlance shall be allowed [except- 
ing such Rule of the Court wherein the Action shall 
depend made in open Court as shall bee thought in 
Justice necessary lor special! cause to be expressed in the 
said Rule] and the person or persons who shall know- 
ingly frame contrive write seale or countersigns any 
Warrant for such Committment Detainer or Transporta- 
tion or shall soe committ detains Imprison or transport The Pci- 
any person or persons contrary to this Act or be any niittinj? or 
wayes adviseing aiding or assisting therein being lawfully acting disabled 
convicted thereof shall be disabled from thenceforth to 
bears any Office of Trust or Proffitt withui the said Premunire 
Realms of England Dominion of Wales or Towne of “• 
Berwicke upon Tweede or any of the Islands Territories 
or Dominions thereunto belonging and shall incurr and 
sustains the Paines Penalties and Forfeitures limitted 
ordained and provided in the Statute of Provision and 
Fremunire made in the Sixteenth yeare of King Richard 
the Second and be incapeable of any Pardon from the 
King His Heires or Successors of the said Forfeitures 
Losses or Disabilities or any of them. 

XII. [Provided alwayes That nothing in this Act 
shall extend to give benefitt to any person who shall 
by Contract in writeiug agree with any Merchant or 
Owner of any Plantation or other person whatsoever to 
be transported to any parts beyond Seas and receive 
earnest upon such Agreement although that afterwards 
such person shall renounce such Contract.] 

XIII. Provided alwayes and bee it enacted That if 

any person or persons lawfully convicted of any Felony f'ersons'con- 
shall in open Court pray to be transported beyond the victed of fri- 
Seas and the Court shall thinfce flit to leave him or them 
in Prison for that purpose such person or persons may ^anspOTted. 
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Proviso re- 
specting Im- 

f risonment ot 
'ersons before 
let June 16T9. 


After Assizes 
Persons de- 
tained may 
have Habeas 
Corpns. 


be trensported into any parte beyond the Seas. This 
Act or any thing therein contained to the conti’ary 
notwithstanding. 

XIV. Pkovidkd alsoe and bee it enacted That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed construed or taken to 
extend to the Imprisonment of any person before the 
First day of June One thousand sixe hundred seaveuty 
and nine or any thing advised procured or otherwise done 
relateing to such Imprisonment. Any thing herein con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XV. pROViDKi) alsoe That if any person or persons at 
any time resiant in this Bealme shall have committed 
any Capitall Offence in Scotland or Ireland or any of the 
Islands or Forreigne Plantations of the King His Heires 
or Successors wbei e he or she ought to be tryed for such 
Offence such person or jiersons may be sent to such place 
there to receive such IVyall in such manner as the 
same might have beeue used before the makeing of 
this Act Any thing herein contained to the contrary 
notwithataudiug. 

XVI. Provided alsoe and bee it enacted That noe 
person or persons shall be sued Impleaded molested or 
troubled for any Offence against this Act unlesse the 
Partie offending be sned or impleaded for the same 
within Two yeares at the most after such time wherein 
the Offence shall be committed [in case the partie grieved 
shall not be then in Prison and if he shall be in Prison 
then within the space of Two yeares] after the decease of 
the Person imprisoned or his or her delivery out of Prison 
which shall first happen. 

XVII. And to the intent noe person may avoid his 
Tryall at the Assizes or (JeneraU Goale-Deliveiy by pro- 
cureing his Removeall before the Assizes at such time as 
he cannot be brought backe to receive his Tryall there 
Bee it enacted That after the Assizes proclaimed for that 
County where the Prisoner is detained noe person shall 
be removed from the Common Goalc upon any Habeas 
Corpus granted in pursuance of this Act but upon any 
such Habeas Corpus sliall be brought before the Judge 
of Assize in open Court who is thereupon to doe what to 
Justice shall appertains. 

XVni. Provided nevertheless That after the Assizes 
are ended any person or persons detained may have his 
or her Habeas Corpus according to the Direction and In- 
tention of this Act. 
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XIX. Ain> bee it also enacted by the Authoiitie 
aforesaid That if any Information Suite or Action shall 
be brought or exhibited against any person or persons 
for any Offence committed or to be committed against 
the Forme of this Law it shall be lawfull for such De- 
fendants to pleade the General! Issue that they are not 
guilty or that they owe nothing aud to give such speciall 
matter in Evidence to the Jury that shall try the same 
which matter being pleaded had beene good and sufficient 
matter in Law to have discharged the said Defendant or 
Defendants against the said Information Suite or Action 
and the said matter shall be then as availeable to him or 
tliem to all intents and purposes as if he or they bad suf- 
ficiently pleaded sett forth or alledgedthe same matter in 
Barr or Discharge of such Information Suite or Action. 

XX. And because many times Persons charged with 
Petty Treason or Felony or as Accessaries thereunto are 
committed upon Suspicion onely whereupon they are 
Baileable or not according as the Circumstances make- 
ing out that Suspicion are more or lease weighty which 
are best knowne to the Justices of Peace that committed 
the persons and hare the Examinations before them or 
to other Justices of the Peace in the County Bee it there- 
fore enacted That where any person shall appeare to be 
committed by auy Judge or Justice of the Peace and 
charged as Accessary before the Fact to any Petty Trea- 
son ot Felony or upon Suspicion thereof or with Sus- 
picion of Petty Treason or Felony which Petty Treason 
or Felony shall be plainely and specially expressed in the 
Warrant of Committment that such Person shall not be 
removed or bailed by vertue of this Act or in any other 
manner then they might hare beene before the makeing 
of tbis Act. 

The Statutes of Ae Realm, V. 935-938. 81'’ Car. II. c. 2. 
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Xetters, 191, 440. 204-216; contemporary exposition, 

Adams, John Quincy, cited, 263; on 216-220; critical comment, 220-226. 
the Monroe Doctrine, 323$ MemoirSf Assises, 14, 116. 

326, 440. ' AtlaiUic MorU/tly, 402. 

Adjournment, of Parliament, 86, 92; of I Attainder, bill oi, forbidden, 261, 262. 
colonial legislatures, 184 ; ox Congress, i Attaint, writ of, 62. 

247, 248, 256. , 

Aoricbmrnt of thk People, text, 79- t 
86; critical comment, 100-114: a con- T>A6£H0T, Walter, cited, 31, 101, 
Btitution, 83 ; fundameutals or, 84. ' Xf 440 . 

Aids, imposition ot, 13, 14, 4L 67 ; the | Ball, not to be excessive, 126, 168, 262 ; 

three, 13 ; for common benefit, 44 right to, 116-116, 233. 

Amendments, of Articles of Oonfedera- Bancroft, Frederic, cited, 371, 440. 

tion, 216 $ to the Constitution, 261- Bancroft. <^orge, cited, 240, 4^$ on 

264, 373-376; bow made, 258$ limi- , Dred Scott decision, 351. 
tation to, 259 ; not to be ha^ty, 295 ; Bankruptcy, control of, 250. 

Goffroth on, 370; Brown on, 376; 1 Bartholomew de Cotton, on foreign mili- 
Biaine on, 376: eneot of Fifteenth on tary service, 46; fiUtoria AngUcafuif 
Fourteenth, 379. 45, 441. 

America, European control of, 322-326. | Benevolences, forbidden, 67, 70; ex- 

American Historical BcvieWf 41, 286, { acted, 68. 

440. Benton, Thomas H., on Pred Scott de- 

Ameriean History LtafisUf 204, 246, cision, 349; Examination of the Dred 
373. Scott Case, 351, 440. 

Amnesty, to King Charles' adherents, Bill op Rights, text, 122-132; con- 
82. temporary expnaition, 132; critical 

Andros, Sir Edmund, in New England, comment, 13^137 ; of Virginia, 166 ; 

143. of Northwest Territory, 233; of the 

Anonymous, Plain State of the Aryn- United States, 261. 
men^ 146, 440; Proposals for smiting Billeting. — See Quartering. 

tAe KnglxA Coh>ntes, 147, 440; Amer- Billa of credit, of colonies, 147; control 
ica*s Appeal to the Impartial Worlds \ of 212. 213, 252 
150, 440. I Binuey, Horace, cited, 309, 440. 
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Blackstone, Sir Williani, cited, 64, 118, 
140, 441. 

Blaioe, James 6., on the recoustructioa 
amendments, 376; Tmenty Tean of 
Congrtn, 380, 441. 

Blyth, Joseph, on Washington's Fare- 
vreli Address, 308. 

Bollen, William, Journals of Congress, 
164. 

Borgeand, Charles, cited. 111, 176, 441. 

Boston Herald, 398, 401. 

Buutmy, Emile, cited, 39, 441. 

Brown, J. S., on the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, 376. 

Brvce, James, cited, 177, 256, 282, 356, 
381, 441. 

Burgage, tenure, 17. 

Burgess, J. W., cited, 411. 

Burke, Edmund, cited, 27 ; on taxing 
colonies, 162; Speech on Conciliation, 
162; Works, 162, 441. 

Burnet, Gilbert, on Habeas Cor|>us Act, 
117: IHstory of Hit Oan Timet, 117, 
132,140,441; on Bill of Bights, 132; 
on Act of Settlement, 140. 

Burnet, Jacob, cited, 240, 441. 


^ANADA, and the Confederation, 214. 

\J Capitation tax, to be apportioned 
251. 

Carlyle, Thomas, Lift of Cromaell, 99, 
441. 

Carpenter, F. IJ., on the Emancipation 
Pruclamation, 366; Six Months at the 
White Bouse, 367, 441. 

Carteret, Lord, letter to, 142. 

Castle-guard, 16. 

Census, decennial, 245. 

Chamberlain, Mellen, cited, 164. 

Chancery, king’s, 51. 

Channing, Edwa^, cited, 180, 441. 

Chaplin, Jeremiah, Words of our Hero, 
366, 441. 

Charles I., on the Petition of Bight, 72; 
Speech, 72 ; amnesty to his adherents, 
82. 

Charters, of Henrj- 1., 2 ; Magna Cliarta, 
9 ; Confirmatio Chartarum, 43 : of 
the Forest, 43 ; of New England, lost, 
143, 185 ; recovered, 143 ; rights of 
colonies under, 148, 149. 

Chase, S. P., cited, 239, 441. 

Chatham, Earl of. — See Pitt, William. 

Chief Justice, at impeachment trials, 247. 

Church, freed, 2, 10; of England, king 
to commune with, 138. — See also 
Religion. 

Citizens, of other States, rights of, 206, 
257; of the United States, negroes, 
342, 344, 345, 347 ; who are, 316, 347, 


373; protection of, 374; state and 
national, 343, 347. 

Civil cases, jury trial in, 61, 168, 262. 

Civil rights, ancient, to be respected, 
18, 15, 128 ; et^ual protection of, guar- 
anteed, 374; in colonies, 397. — See 
also Personal liberty. Property, Re- 
ligion. 

Civil War, reunion, 358; disabilities 
resulting from, 374; debt honored, 
374 ; Southern debt repudiated, 376. 

Cleveland, Grover, cited, 334. 

Cobbett, William, Parhamentary His- 
tory of Hngland, 72, 79, 85, 441. 

Coflin, C. C., cited, 441. 

Coffroth, A. H., on Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, 376. 

Coke, Sir Edward, cited, 27. 

Colonies, New England charters, 143, 
185; defended, 144; charges against, 
144; control of, 144, 146, 161, 163; union 
advised, 146; rights of legislation, 
146 ; claim Magna Charta and rights 
of British subjects, 144, 147, 149, 156, 
160; charter rights of, 142-150; taxa- 
tion and representation, 156, 159, 160, 
161, 162; grants by, 159, 162; peti- 
tion Parliament, 164 ; grievances of, 
184. — See also Cuba, Philippines, 
Porto Bico. 

Commander-in-chief, 213 ; the president, 
255. 

Cummeree, colonial, rut off, 185 ; con- 
trol ol, 207, 209, 21)0 ; uniform regu- 
lation of, 252 ; policy of the United 
States, 803. 

Comiiiissioiiers for Ecclesiastical Causes, 
illegal, 125. 

Common pleas, court of, to be station- 
ary, 14. 

Common tribute, forbidden, 3. 

Commonwealth of England, ^vemment 
of, 85. — See also CouncU of State, 
Parliament, Lord Protector. 

Confederation, Articles of, 204-216; ob- 
jects of, 205; limitations of power of 
states in, 207 ; committee of the states, 
212,214; to be perpetual and supreme, 
215; amendment of, 215; ratincation 
of, 215 ; Northwest Territory a part 
of, 234 — See also Congress of the 
Confederation. 

CONFIKMATIO Chabtabum, text, 43- 
45 ; contemporary ezpoution, 45 ; 
critical comment, 46-48. 

Congress of the Confederation, 
organization, 206, 213: votes in, 207; 
immunities of members, 207 ; powers 
of, 209-214; majority in. 213; North- 
WBST Okdinabcx, 228-236; territo- 
rial delegate to, 233. 
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Cohsi'Bsb, Continental, iustnictions 
tn a^nts, 164 ; advises formation of 
state governments, 172, 173; DeoCiA.- 
BATioti OB Ibdjipebi>kncj{, 183-188; 
AsTicnna op Cunpedbbatiob, 204- 
216. 

Congress of tbe United States, organi- 
zation, 245; elections, 245-247 ; ses- 
sions, M7, 266; quorum, 247 ; control 
over members, 347, 348 ; journals, 348 ; 
adjournment, 247, 248, 255; compen- 
sation, 243; immunities, 248; yeas 
and nays in, 248 : members not eligi- 
ble to office, 248 ; procedure of bills, 
249 ; powers of, 249-251, 257, 268, 373- 
375; limitations. 361-253, 354, 361- 
263; interpretation of powers of, 313; 
responsible for government of colo- 
nies, 394, 3M. — See also House of 
Kcpresentatives, Senate. 

Con^etaomU Cfiooe, 365, 366, 376, 441. 

Congreaional Record, 393, 441 . 

Constitution, defined, 148. 

Constitution of tub United States, 
text, 345-364, 373-375; contemporary 
exjtosition, 264-273 ; critical coiuinent, 
27^283; why ordained, 245; bow 
amended, 258; amendments to, 361- 
264, 3T3-375 ; supreme law, 259, 315 ; 
when established, 260 ; Washington 
on, 394 ; implied powers of, 313; ne- 
groes not citizens under, 342, 344, 
345; interpretation of, 343, 344 ; 
slavery under, 346, 350; does not ex- 
tend to territories, 349 ; and equal- 
ity, 352. — See also Congress, United 
States. 

Contenement, 15, 145. 

Contracts, obligations of, not to be im- 
paired, 234. 253. 

Cooley, T. M., cited, 276, 381, 441. 

Copyrights and patents, laws for, 250. 

Cokonatton Oath and Ckabtkn of 
Henbt I., text, 1-5 ; contemporary 
et^iositioD, 6-6 ; critical comment, 

Cotton. — See Bartholomew. 

Council of State, appointment of, 81, 85, 
93, 93; powers of, 81, 94, 95; term, 
81 ; trial of, 92; to take oath, 97, 

Courts, for trials upon certain writs, 14; 
common pleas to be stationary, 14; 
pleas of the crown, 15; forest, 19; 
illegal, 124,125; of the Confederation, 
216; of Iforthwost territory, 229; 
Congress to establish inferior. 250; of 
the United States, 256 ; jurisdiction of, 
256, 263; procedure in, 367, 363. 

Coxe, Tench, on the Constitution, 271. 

Cravens, 3. A., on tbe Emancipation 
Proclamatiou, >364. 


CreBsy, £. S., efted, 74, 118, 441. 

Criminal Cases. — See Jury. 

Cromwell, Oliver. Lord Protector, 95; 
oo Instrument of Government, 98. 

Cromwell, Thomas, on Parliament, 36- 
37. 

Crown, election to, 2, 6, 6; interference 
in parliamentary elections, 36, 134; 
prerogative of, 72, 125, 144; conferred 
by Parliament, 126, 129; snccession 
fixed, 127, 129, 13U; king to commune 
with Churcli of England, 138; restric- 
tions on king's movements, 139; de- 
fence of foreign dominions of, 139; 
and colonies, 145, 149, 156-167, 184- 
186. 

Cuba, condition of, 389; independence 
recognized, 390; United States and, 
390-394. 

Curtis, Benjamin R., dissent from Dred 
Scott decision, 346, 441. 

Curtis, G. T., cited, J74, 441. 

Custom duties, control of, 44, 249, 251, 
252. 

Cutler, W. P. and J. P., Life of Rev. 
Manatteh. Cutler, 238, 442 ; cited, 242. 


D AHA, R. H., cited, 329, 442. 

Dane, Nathan, oil Northwest Or- 
dinance, 237. 

Danein presentment, trial upon writ of, 
14. 

Uecoabation of Independence, text, 
183-188 ; contemporary exposition, 
188-192 ; critical comment, 192-203. 
Declabation of Rights, text, 166- 
169; contemporary exposition, 169- 
173; critical comments, 173-181, 
Declabation of Rights and Gbiev- 
ANCBS OF THE COLONISTS IN AhEK- 
ICA^ text, 155-157 ; contemporary ex- 
position, 158-164; critical comment, 
164-166. 

Defence of the Nbw-Enoland 
Chabtebs, text, 142-144: contem- 
porary ex^sition, 144-160; critical 
comment, 150-154. 

Delegated powers, 206, 363. 

Delegates, to Congress of Confederation, 
206; territorial, 233. 

Despotism, from political partisanship, 
296. 

Dicey, A. V., cited, 120, 141, 442. 
Dickinson, John, on ihe Constitution, 
271. 

Direct taxes, to be apportioned, 245, 
261. 

Dispensation of laws, 125 , 168 ; forbid- 
den, 131; exceptions, 131. 

District of Columbia, control of, 361. 
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Dower, 3, 13; preference to widow’s 
right of, 13. 

Dbed ScotT Decibioe, text, 340-34y; 
contempoiiary exposition, 349-353 ; 
critical comment, 354-357; atatement 
of the case, 341; dissent, 346. 

Dnmmer, Jeremiah, DBEBircE of 
THB N«W-EM6IJt»» CllABTEBS, 142- 
144:442. 

Donning, W. A., cited, 369, 382, 442. 


Jj^DINBURGB REVIEW, 73,164, 

Education, fostered, 234; and govern- 
ment, 299; in colonies, 397. 

Edward the Confessor, his laws restored, 
4, e, 25. 

Edward I., SmaMONS to Pablu- 
HENT, 34-35; CONFIBMATIO ChAB- 
TAKUM, 43-45. 

Elections, fur parliament, 36, 80, 87-90 ; 
freedom of, 84, 124, 125, 167 ; judge 
ot legislative, 91, 247; congressional, 
206, 246-247; presidential, 253-254, 
263-2G4. — See also Suffrage. 

Electors of president, 263, 374; legisla- 
tors and officials not to be, 253. 

Ellis, O. E., cited, 200. 

Emancipauon, compensated, recom- 
mended, 359, 361. — See also Procla- 
mation. 

Eminent domain, exercise of right of, 
234, 262. 

Equality, natural, 166, 183; Constitn- 
tion based upon, 352. 

Escheat, service of an, 16. 

Eulogies and Orations on Washington, 
307, 308, 300. 

Excise, control of, 249 ; to be uniform, 
249 

Executive power, in the Commonwealth, 
81, 86; in the United States, 253; 
duty of heads of departments, 265. 
— See also Lord Protector, President. 

Expenditures, regulation of, 93, 262, 

Export duties, forbidden, 251, 252, 

Ex post facto laws, forbidden, 251, 252. 


JpEDERALIST, 268. 

Fee-farm, tenure, 17. 

Feilden, H. St. C., cited, 47, 442. 

Fifteexth Ambxdment, text, 375; 
contemporary exposition, 376-380; 
critical comment, 380-387. 

Fines, not to be arbitrary or excessive, 
4, 15, 126, 168, 233, 262 ; how assessed, 
15; John to give up unjust, 21; illegal 
to grant future, 126. 

Fisher, S. G., cited, 178, 226, 442. 


Fiske, John, cited, 202, 226, 442. 

Ford, H. J., cited, <225, 442. 

Ford, F. L., PamphUts on (As Constitu- 
(ton, 267, 271, 372, 442. 

Foreign reJations, power over, 86, 207, 
206,255, 266; allutnces to be avoidi^ 
.801, .303 ; policy o£ the United States, 
300-305, 322-3%, 401. 

Foreigners, removed, IB, 20; not eli- 
gible to office, 139. 

Forest, king’s, retained, 4; reduced, 19 ; 
couii^ attendance at, 19; abatement 
of evil customs, 19; charter confirmed, 
43. 

Forster, John, 442. 

Forsyth, William, cited, 67, 442. 

Fortescue, Sir John, on civil procedure, 
61 ; I>t Laudibus Legum Anglia, 64, 
442. 

Foukteenth Auendment, text, 373- 
376; contemporary exposition, 376- 
380; critical comment, 380-387. 

Franklin, Benjamin, on Stamp Act, 158 ; 
Political, Miscellaneous, and Philo- 
sophical Pieces, 169 ; on the Constitu- 
tion, 264. 

Freedom, of the press, 168; of speech, 
126, 20T, 261. 

Freeman, Edward, cited, 39, 442. 

Preeman’s Journal, on banks In 1819, 
317. 

Free tenants, in chief, to be summoned to 
council, 13; aids from, 14; services 
of^ 14. 

Fugitives, from justice, 206, 267 ; from 
labor, 258, 360, 361 — See also Slav- 
ery, 


ri AKDINFJt, S. B., cited, 8, 82, 40, 
VA 76, 104, 442, 

General Council, to impose aids, 13; 
how summoned, 13 ; organisation, 13, 
— See also Parliament, 

General warrants, 168, 188, 261. 

General welfare, power to tax for, 249 
George III., and colonics, 157, 184. 
Giddings, F. H,, cited, 421, U2, 
Gilman, D. C., cited, 331, 442. 

Gilpin, H. D , Madison Papers, 267. 
Gladstone, W. £., cited, 275, 442. 
Gneist, Kudolf von, cited, 32, 47, 76, 
442. 

Government, object of, 167, 188; best 
form, 167 ; right to change, 167, 183, 
294; uniform, 169; preservation, 169, 
290-^4; obedience to, 294 ; necessity 
of an efficient, 294, 295; stability, 
205; separation of powers, 297 ; re- 
ligion, morality, and, 298; education 
and, 299. — See also Constitution, 
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&«|it|bHcfta garemment, United 

Covert «f ten'itoo'i appobitmsnt, 228 ; 

' qUBlidcatione, 228; duliA, 230,^2; 
veto, 283. ^ 

Uruit, U. 9. on segro eoldien, S8fi; 
General Or^er, 368, 443. 

Gtante, eolonua, 169, 163. 

Great Seal, power of, 61, 

GtMley, Horace, on l>red Scott decieion, 
862 ; Avuncan Conflict, 353, 442. 

Green, J. fi., cited, 7, 23, 39, 69, 101, 
104, 134, 197, 443. 

Guaranty, of immunitieB of citizens, 
367; of republican form of govern- 
ment, 366; of public debt, 214, 269, 
375; of equal protection of the laws, 
374. 

Guizotj F. P. G., cited, 133, 443. 


H abeas corpus, forerunner of, 
17; evaded, 89; act, 116-117, 431- 
439; in territories, 233; suspension of, 
351. 

Habbab Corpus Act, text, 115-117, 
431-439 ; contemporary exposition, 
117 ; critical comment, 113-121. 
Hallam, Henry, cited, 6, 27, 37, 48, 72, 

100, to. 

Hansard. — See Cobbett. 

Hamilton, Alexander, on tlie Con- 
federation, 219; Wotks, 219, 269, 443; 
on the Constitution, 267, 268. 

Hare, J. I. C., cited, 319, 443. 

Barper^e Magazine, 339, 414, 443. 

Hart, A. B., cited, 224, 280, 338, 386, 
413,448. 

Henry I., ConoirATioir Oath ads 
Cbabtbr, 1-6; William of Malmes- 
bniy on, 5 ; Roger of Wendover on, 6. 
Hinsdale, B. A., cited, 241, 443. 
Hitchcock, Hen^, cited, 173, 443. 

Hoar, G. F., cited, 240, 408, to. 

Holst, H. E. von, cited, 198, 223, 329, 
864, 443. 

H^er, J. K, cited, 38, 77, 109, 136, 

Honse of Bepresentatives, apportion- 
ment, 246, 874 ; election to, 245-247; 

g ualifications, 246, 374 ; number in, 
46 ; powers of, 246, 247, 248, 258, 
264. — See also Congross. 

Boieard’i JSeporte, 340. 

Hurd, J. C., cited, 378, 443. 

Hurd, R. C., cited, 118, 443. 


Impeachment, Mrdon not pleadable to, 
140, 266; in United States, 248, 247, 
266, 266. 

Implied powere, 261, 313. 

Imposts, control of, 249, 262; uniformity, 


4IUUr<98Blll«nii. X09e 

Inalienable rights, 148, 166, 183. 

Independence, declared, 187; forced hy 
the people 101. 

Indians, in Revolution, 186; trade, 311, 
260; treatment of, 234; not taxed, 
246. 

Inqnest. — See Jury. 

Inquisition, of life or limb, writ of, 17. 
— See also Habeas Corpus. 

Imstbuhent of Govkbnheiit, text, 
85-08; contemporary exposition, 98- 
99; critical comment, 100-114. 

InsuTTectione, euppiession of, 268. 

Invasion, protection against, 268. 


J AAffiS^II., arraigned, 188 ; abdicated, 

Jameson, J. A., cited, 174, 221, 443. 

Jameson, J. F., 280, 443. 

Jefferson, Thomas, on Declaration of In- 
dependence, 102; JFbrls, 192, 220, 
273, 326, 443; on the Confederation, 
219; on the Constitution, 272: on the 
Monroo Doctrine, 326. 

Jews, regulation of debts due, 12, 13. 

J'obn, Magra Ciiakta, 0-25; prom- 
ises restorations, 20, 21; enforcement 
of Magna Charta on, 82. 

Johnston, Alexander, cited, 367, 443. 

Journal of First Vongreu, 165, 444; 
legislative, 214, 248; Jotemab if Con- 
greet, 164, 828, 444. 

Judges, commission, 189, 256; salaries, 
1 3D 256; removal, 139; independence, 
171, 172, 185. 

Judicial power of the United States, 
how vested, 266. — See also Courts. 

Jurors, qualifications, 51-62, 126; pen- 
alty for false verdict, 63; treatment, 
64; retnrn, 128. 

Jury, trial by, for embezzling a record, 
61; in civil casee, 61, 168, 362; ad- 
vanh^B of, 63; abuse, 124; right of 
colonies to, 166, 185 ; in criminaT cases, 
168, 263, 387; in territories, 233; in 
United States courts, 257, 862. — See 
al'-o Jurors. 

Justiciaries, 14. 


TMMUMITIES, of I^slators, 69, 126, 
-a. 207, 248; of mtizens guaranteed, 
967, 874, 


K eith, Sm Wh.ua»i, on colonial 
riglits, 160; Taxing the BrHUh 
Coloiuite, 161, 444. 
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mug. — Be«Onnni. 

Sing’s Bench, illegal use, 1S4. 

Knight’s fee, leg^sted, 4, 14; prloritjr 
17. 


T AND, seizure for debt, 12; of felons, 
JLi 16. — Bee also Proper^. 

Laws, paramount, 18, 19, 68, 69, 71, 82, 
168, 234; faithful execution of, 266; 
Constitution the supreme, 269; due 

S rooess, 262, 374; not violated by 
[issouri Compromise, 349; equal 
protection guaranteed, 374. 

Lay tenement, 16. 

Lecky, W. E. H., cited, 199, -444. 
l.egis]ative power, how vested, in Com- 
monwealth, 86, 94; in the United 
States, 246. — See also Congress, 
Northwest Territory, Parliament. 
Legislative punisbmonts, forbidden, 82, 
261, 262. 

Xiincoln., Abraham, PBOcbAMATioN 
OP Emabuipation, 368-364; Com- 
plete Workt, 368, 362, 444; on Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, 366, 367. 
Livermore, George, cited, 197, 444. 
Loans, forced, forbidden, 67; exacted, 
68 . 

Lodge, H. C., cited, 202, 416, 444. 
London, aids, 18; aucioiit liberties, 13; 

gives np^charter, 143. 

Long, J. D,, on duty to dependencies, 
399 ; Addrem before the llmae Market 
Clv6 401,444. 

Lord Protector, cbief magistrate, 85; 
assisted by council, 85 ; writs in his 
name, 85; mwere, 80, 92, 94; succes- 
sion, 95; Oliver Cromwell first, 95; 
to taka oath, 97. 

Lowell, J, R., cited, 880, 444. 

Lufhnan, J., cited, 132. 


IVTACAULAT, T. B., cited, 46, 74, 

l7l 100,133,104,444. 

McCall, S. W., cited, 370, 444. 

McCulloch vs. The State op Mart- 
LABD, text, 312-316; eontemporary 
expusition, 316-318; critical com luent, 
318-320. 

McKinley, William, Abbual Mes- 
8AOEB, 388-397 ; on war with Spain, 
388-891, 398; on relation with Cuba, 
390-394; on duty to dependencies, 
301, 394-309; Speech at the Jlcrae 
Ma/rket Club, 399, 444. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, cited, 28, 444. 

McLaughlin, A. C,, cited, 284, 884; 
444. 

MeUaster, J. B., cited, 337, 444. 


Madison, James, on Monroe Dootrine* 
826; Woria, 827, 444. 

Magna Charta, text, 9-26; contem- 
porary exposition, 26-26; cdticol 
comment, »-33; enforcement, 29; 
confirmed, 48; pleadable, 43; para- 
mount law, 43 ; read in churches, 48; 
penalty for breaking, 43; in Petition 
of Right, 68, 69 ; ( laimed by colonists, 
144, 147, 169. 

Maletote of wools, released, 44. 

Malmesbury, William of, 5, 444. 

Manors, in king's demesne, rent of, 16. 

Marque and reprisal, control of letters, 
207, 200, 213. 250, 262. 

Marriage, freedom, 2, 3. 

Marahiu], John, cited, 162, 444; deliv- 
ers McCulloch i». Maryland decision, 
312. 

Martial law, in time of peace, 69, 70; 
revoked, 71; in United States, 262, 

Mason, George, on the Constitution, 267. 

Mason, J. M., on Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, 308. 

May, Sir T. K., cited, 120, 445. 

Measures. — See Weights. 

Medley, D. J., cited, 118, 445. 

Merchants, security and freedom of 
transit, 18. 

Merriman, R. B., Life of Thomas Crom- 
well, 36, 446. 

Message, the president’s, 266. 

Military service, abroad, 46, 81; im- 
Iiressinent of colonists, 186. 

Militia, of Commonwenith, 82; s safe- 
guard, 168, 208, 261; control of, 260. 

Minot, G. R., on Washington’s Farewell 
Address, 308. 

Missouri Compromise, unconstitntional, 
345; and rights of property, 346, 349. 

Money, regulation and coinage, 211, 
213, 260, 262; power to borrow, 212, 
213, 250 ; counterfeiting, 250. 

Monroe, J ames, MoNnoR Doctrine, 
821-328. 

Monroe Doctrine, text, 321-323; 
contemporary exposition, 323-328 ; 
critical comment, 329-339. 

Morality and government, 298-299. 

Mi.rso, J. T., cited, 330, 370, 445. 

Morte d’Ancestor, trial upon writ of, 14. 

Mulford, Elisha, cited, 221, 445. 


'VT ATURALIZATION, obstruction of, 
Lv 184; control of, 260. 

Navy, under the Commonwealth, 89, 93; 

control of, 207, 212, 260. 

Negroes, citizenship, 342, 347, 873; in. 
lerioT race, 343; soldiers, 864, 366; 
suffrage, 3t5, 379. 
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XTioolay, J. Q,, and Hay, J., died, SdS, 
445. 

NHea, Hezekiali, on KcCnlloch m. 
Mainland, 316; ^^iles' Wtehly litg- 
iaer, 817, 318, 445. 

Nobility, titles forbidden, 307, 353. 

NoBTnVTEST OBDINANClt, text, 328- 
236; contemporary exposition 237- 
238; critical comment, 238.213. 

Northwe'st Territory, property in, 238; 
overnmeiit, 229-233; future state- 
ood, 233, 235, 336; compact with, 
233; bill of rights, 2.33; part of the 
Confederation, 231; control of public 
domain, 233; free waterways, 236; 
slavery, 236. 

Novel disseisin, trial imou writ of, 14. 

Nugent, Lord, cited, 73. 


^ATH, of Lord Protector, 97; pre- 
scribed by Parliament, 127 ; coro- 
nation, 1, 130; of territorial officers, 
332; of president, 264; to support the 
Conetitution, 269. 

Officers, obedience to the laws, 19, 71; 
responsible to the people, 167; posi- 
tions not hereditary, 167 ; rotation, 
167; legislators not eligible, 248, 253; 
foreign fai’or% 253; appointment, 256; 
conimissioii, 250; impeachable, 356; 
oath, 269; religious test, 259; disa- 
bilities from Civil War, 374. 

Olney, Kichard, cited, 310, 334; on the 
l'h!li;miiies, 401 ; Grromth of our For- 
eign fiolicg, 402. 

Otis, Jame^ on colonial rmhta, 169; 
Sights of the BritUh Coloniei, 160, 
445. 

Outlook, 416, 445. 

Oyer and terminer, sessions of, 116. 


P AINE, Tirouas, on Washington’s 
Farewell Address, 307. 

Palgrave, Sir James, cited, 27, 445. 
Pardon, to murderers, 4; power of laird 
Protector, 86, 93; not pleadable to 
impeachment, 140, 256; presidential 
Bower, 256. 

Fatlfament of ffiDgland, germ of, 13 ; 
anmmons to, 34, 87-92 ; qualification 
of members, 36, 90, 91, 139; powers 
of, 36, 36, 81-84, 86, 92, 94-9i^ 125- 
126; iimitationa, 81-84, 92; elections 
to, 36, 80, 84, 87-92, 124-126; Stat- 
ITTE, 8 HBNR'r VI. Oaf. 12, 49-51 ; 
Petition ov Right, 67-71; Bump, 
to dissolve, 79. 84; number of mem- 
beis of, 80, 87; apportionment, 80, 87; 
quorum, 80, 91; term, 81, 84, 86; ex- 


tra, 81, 91-93; sessions, 79, 81, 88, 93, 
126; adjournment, 86, 92; resistance 
inarms to, 84; HAnxAS CoRPcrs Act, 
115-117, 4-31-4,39; Biu, of Rights, 
122-132; arraigns James II, 123-124; 
tbs Ooiivcntiop, 124; freedom of 
speech in, 126 ; claims certain rights, 
126; confers the crown, 126, 129; 
fixes the succession, 127, 12^130; 
prescribes oath of allegiance and su- 
premacy, 127; anti-Papist accession 
oath, 131; Act or Settlement, 
138-140; foreigners excluded from, 
139; and colonies, 144-146, 158-163, 
186; colonial representation in, 156, 
160-161; colonial opinion of, 158; col- 
onies petition, 164 ; arraigned, 185, 
— See also General Council. 

Patents, laws for, 230. 

Paterson, James, cited, 119, 445. 

Peace and war, power, 86, 92, 208, 209, 
213, 250, 252. 

People, rights of, 4, 128; source of 
power, 167, 183; responsibility to, 
167 ; force independence, 191 ; re- 
served power, 263, 264. 

Personal liberty, security of, IT, 18, 70, 
125, 168,261-262, 374, 867: violated, 
68-60, 123, 185. — See also Bail, Civil 
Rights, Fines, Habeas Corpus, Jury, 
Punishments, Petition. 

Petition, right of, 125, 261; colonists 
claim, 157. 

Petition of Right, text, 67-71; con- 
tem]>orary exposition, 72; critical 
comment, 72-77. 

Petty scrjeaiity, tenure, 17. 

I’hilippines, ceded, 392; Congress re- 
spoiisibie for government, 394, 395; 
duty of United States, 894, 398-401; 
future development, 895; education, 
397; civil rights, 897; effect on for- 
eign policy of United States, 401. 

Pierce, E. L., cited, 369, 445. 

Piraev, laws against, 209, 2M. 

Pitt, William, on reconciling the col- 
onies, 163; Speech in the House of 
Lords. 163. 

Pleas of the crown, minor officials not 
to hold, 15. 

Political partisanship, dangers, 296. 

Political Science Qunrterlg, 411, 445. 

Pollock and Maitland, cited, 7, 32, 445. 

Porto Rioo. military government, 392; 
pivil government,' 396; local self-gov- 
ernment, 396; education, 397; civil 
rights, 397. 

Post-office, control, 212, 250. 

Pownall, Thomas, on colonial rights, 
147; Administration of the Colonies, 
148,446. 
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Bnsotpe, nrrit, forbidden, 17. 

Pnemunire, imnalty incurred, 117. 

Precedent, fear of ‘illegal, 71, 126. 

Pi^rogatiTe, rojfal, 72, 125, 114. 

President, Teto, 249; term, 263; elec- 
tion, 2 n, 268; qualiflcations, 264; re- 
innnetatioD,264; succession, 264; oath, 
264; duties and powers, 266-266 ; im- 
^wcl^nient, 247, 266; war powers, 

Preston, H. W., Documentt, 166. 

Privy Council, illegal uao, 68; duties, 
186 ; restriction ou membership, 139. 

Prize courts, control of, 209, 250. 

PKOOtAMATlOS tiV EmAMCIPATIOH, 

text, 358-364: contemporary exposi- 
tion, 364-367 ; critical comment, 867- 
372; constitutional basis, 863, 364; 
results, 364; call for, 366; Lincoln on, 
366, 367. 

Property, disposition of personal, 4, 16; 
suzure for debt, 12; protection of, 16, 
83, 166, 234, 261-262, 374 ; in North- 
west territoo’i 228; in slaves, 346; 
r^hts and Missouri Compromise, 843, 

Public debt, assumed and faith pledged, 
214, 259; unquestioned, 374; South- 
ern, repudiated, 376. — See also Public 
faith. 

Public domain, in Northwest Territory, 
236 ; control of, 251, 268. 

Public faith and credit, to be kept, 82, 
97, 214,269,299. 

Pu^t and Host7-um, 352, 446. 

Funishments, not to be cruel or unusual, 
126, 168, 233, 262. 


Q uartering troops, 69-70, i86, 
261. 

Quorum, of Parliament, 80, 91; of Con- 
gress, 247. 

Quo warranto, writ, against Massachu- 
setts’ charter, 143. 


DAMS AY, David, on Declaration 
of Independence, 191; America;! 
Revolution, 191, 445. 

Randolph, C. F., cited, 403, 446. 

Ransome, Cyril, cited, 8, 32, 39, 112, 
136, 141, 4^. 

Reconstruction amendments, 373-375; 
contemporary exposition, 375-380; 
critical comment, 880-387. 

Records, legal, amendment, 49-50 ; 
folony to embezzle, SI; power of 
Great Seal, 61; of states, faith and 
credit to, 206, 267. 

Reddaway, \V. F., cited, 337, 446. 


Reliefs, to be just, 2, 8; ancisnt, re- 
stored and specified, 11 ; of an escheat, 
18. 

Religion, state, 88. 96 ; freedom, 88, 96, 
169, 233, 259, 261 ; restrictions, 8A 84, 
86; morality, government, and, 268. 

Report on the Ihgidiy of a Peer, 84. 

Representation right of, 79, 168, 184, 
185, 238. — Sec also Taxation. 

Representative. Parliament, 80. 

Republican governiueiit, guaranteed, 
236, 258 ; military establishments hos- 
tile to, 292; separation of powers, 297; 
foreign influence on, 302 — See also 
Government, United States. 

Requisition, of crimiiiiils, 206, 267 ; on 
states, 209, 212. 

Revenue, control of, under Common- 
wealth, 93, 94; raised by prerogative, 
1 25 ; control of bills in Congress, 248. 
— See also Benevolences, Taxation. 

Rhodes, J. F., cited, 356, 446. 

Richardson, J. D., Compilation of Mee- 
eaget, 321, 388, 446. 

Roger of Wendover, on Henry I., 6 ; 
f'lomen of i/istory, 6, 26, 447; on 
Magna Cbarta, 26. 

Roman Catholics, not to bear arms, 126; 
excluded from the crown, 180. — See 
also Church, Religion. 

Ropes, J. C., 446. 


S AINT-GERMAN, Chkibtophkb, on 
treatment of jurors, 54; Doctor and 
Stiufent, 5A 446. 

Sanborn, J. T. A., 446. 

Scbouler, James, cited, 178, 332, 354, 
446. 

Schurz, Carl, cited, 406, 446. 

Scots, king of, an English vassal, 22. 
Scutages, to be laid by General Council, 
13. 

Sectionalism, dangers to the Union, 298. 
Senate, elections, 246, 247 ; equal slate 
representation, 246; term, 246 ; organ- 
ization, 246, 247 ; qualifications, 246, 
374; presiding officer, 247; powers, 
247, 248, 264, 256, 264. — See also 
Congress. 

Separation of powers, 81, 167, 171, 172, 
207, 248, 297. 

Services, lawful, 14 ; military, abroad, 
45; public, regdation, 167. 

Sewall, J. M., on Washington's Farewell 
Address, 806. 

Slavery, reference struck from Declara.* 
tion of Independence, 192; in terri- 
tories, 236, 845; representation, 245; 
fugitive slaves, 258, 360-861; under 
the Constitution, 860; compensate 
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emancipation, 869, 861 ; slam in rebel 
states emaneirated, 369-364 ; abol- 
isbe^ 878. — See also Negroes, Slava 
trade. 

Slave tTad& regulation, 261. 

Smith, £. P., cited, 279. 

Socage, tenure, 17. 

Sovereignty, state and nationai, 2U5, 
216, 269, 316, 317. 

Spain, war with United States, 388- 
391 ; peace, 392, 398. 

Sparks, ilared, cited, 308. 

Speaker, House to choose, 216. 

Spence, George, cited,'66, 446. 

Stamp Act, subverts rights of colonies, 
156; buraensome, 167; Franklin on, 
168. — See also Colonies. 

Stamp'Aot OongresB, Deci.ahation 
OF Rioaxa and Gkievancks of 
THE Colonists in Ahbkica, 166- 
157. 

Standing army, of Coimnonwealtb, 93; 
illegal, 125; dangers, 16U, 202 ; and 
civil power, 84, 169, 186; kept in col- 
onies, 186; forbidden, ^8, 262. 

States, advised to form governments, 
171-178; residnal powers in, 205,263; 
equal vote in Confederation, 207; in 
Senate, 246, 259; limitation of power-., 
207-208,252,314-816,374-376 ; militia, 
208, 250; requisitions on, 209, 212; 
disputes between, settlement under 
Confederation, 210 ; new, 235-236, 268 ; 
national protection of, 268; suits 
against, 268 ; no control over federal 
powers, 315; sovereignty, 205, 268, 
316, 817; citizenship, 343, 373. 

Statute, 8 Henbt VI., Cap. 12, 
text, 49-51 ; contemporaiy exposition, 
61-M; critical comment, 64-65. 

Staiuees at Large, 49, 446. 

Statute) of the Bealm, 2, 9, 48, 67, 115, 
122, 138, 446. 

Statutum de Tsdlagio non coiicodeiido, 
claimed, 67. 

Stet’ens, C. £., cited, 65, 136, 225, 281, 
446. 

Story, Joseph, cited, 197, 220, 274, 818, 
446. 

Stubbs, WUIiam, Select Charten, 1, 
67 ; cited, 7, 29, 88, 46, 446. 

Suffrage qualifications, 89-90, 167; in 
the United States, 876. — See also 
Elections. 

SuMUONS TO PAnLIAMEHT, text, 84-.36; 
contemporary exposition, 86-37; criu- 
oal comment, 37-41. 

Sumner, W. G., cited, 319, 404, 446. 

Bupreme Court, jurisdiction, 266; 
NoCuuach t«. Mabtland, 312-316; 
to interpret Constitution, 313-316, 
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843-844; Deed Sootx •DBOniON, 
340-849. 

Sureties, when liable, 12. 


rtlALLAGE, and representation, 67. 

J- Tauej', B. B., delivers Bred Scott 
decision, 340; criticised, 360-362. 

Tarbell, Ida M., cited, 371, 446. 

Taswell-Langmead, J. P., cited, 31, 38, 
46, 60, 103; 119, 134, 4M. 

Taxativu, and representation, 44, 67, 86, 
166, 159, 160, 162, 168, 186, 246; di- 
rect, apportioned, 246,261; control of, 
249; necesBBty, 299. — See also Aids. 

Tgvlor, Hanuis, cited, 47, 63, 75, 103, 
121, 135,446. 

Territory, control of^ 258; slavery in, 
345, 349; wliy acquWed, 348 ; as prop. 
eity, 349. — See aJsoNortbwest Terri- 
tory. 

Tiiibtbbmth Ambndmbnt, text, 373; 
contemporary exposition, 375^80 ; 
rritical comment, 380-387. 

Thomas, B. F,, call for emancipation, 
366. 

Thorpe, F. N., cited, 179, m, 446. 

Tfawaites, B Q., cited, 163, 446. 

Tonnage duties, control, 252. 

Transportation of prisoners, forbidden, 
117; a grievance of colonies, 185. 

Treason, no pardon for, 86; high, to fail 
to summon Parliament, 90 ; rights 
of those accused of felony or, 116; 
against the United States, 257. 

Treaties, control, 207, 209, 262, 266; su- 
prame law, 269. — See also Foreign 
relations. 

Trial, by peers, 16, 18, 68, 168, 234; 
rights of accused, %2. — See also Jury. 

Tucker, Q. F., cited, 333, 447. 

Tucker, Br. Josiah, on taxing colonies, 
161; Letterfroma Merchant, 161, 447. 


TTNITEB STATES, style, 183, 186, 
205, 246; declar^ independent, 
186-187; tte^urnment by delegated 
, powers, 205, 263, 813; sovereignty, 
215, 869, 31^ 317 ; admission of new 
states, ^8; guaranty to states, 268; 
value of the Union, 290-292; preser- 
vation, 293-304; foreign policy, 800- 
305, 322-328, 401; preservation of, 
object of Civil War, 368; citizen- 
-ship, 373; disqualification for ofiice, 
374 ; sufFroge, 376 ; war with Spain, 
888-^91, 392, 898; attitude and duty 
to Cuba, 889-394; and the colonies, 
394-401 ,- problems, 899. — See also 
Confederation, Gon^ss, Constitution. 
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■Xr&rO, power of, 232, 249; of 

V Golonul lews, jB4. 

Vio^Preeldent, president of Senate, 247 ; 
term, 263; election, 263, 233; quali- 
fications, 264; succession to presi- 
dency, 264; impeacUGblo, 266. 

Villein, fines of, 15. 

VteKlnia Convention, Declabation 
OF KiaHTS, 166-169. 


W AINAGE, of villeins, 8. 

Walsh, Bobeii, cited, 160, 447. 
War, control of, 86, 92, 208, 209, 213, 
250, 262; powers in Emanci^tion 
Proclamation, 363. 

Wardship, regulated, 2, 3, 11, 17. 
Warrens. — See Porest. 

Washington, George, on Virginia 
Bill of Rights, 169; Worla, 169, 219, 
270, 271, Me, 447 ; on the Confedera- 
tion, 218; on the Constitution, 269- 
271, 294; FAKUwaLt. ADOBEas to 
thePkopi.bofthbUnitsd States, 
286-306 ; declines a third term, 287 ; 
on his own- administration, 288, 304- 
306; on value of the Union, 290; on 
Us preservatiou, 291-308; on its for- 
eign policy, 300^04. 

Washinotos’s Fahewel.!. AiniRKsa 
TO THE PhOl'LE OS IHB UmTED 
STATEb, text, 286-306 ; contemporary 
exposition, 806-809; critical comment, 
809-811. 


’ cited, 192, 

Doctrine, 8. 

328, 447. 

Webster, Felatiab, on the Confedera- 
tion, 216; Bemarki oft a jPamphlet, 
217, 447. 

Weights and measures, uniform, 17; 
control, 211, 260. 

Webb, restorstians to the, 21. 

Wendover. — See Roger. 

IVhMion't RtpoHt, 312. 

Widow, rights of, 3, 12, 13, 228. 

William ot Malmesbnry, extols Hen^ I., 
6 ; Chronida of the Kmgt if Eng- 
land, 6, 444. 

William and Maty, declared king and 
queen, 128; accept, 127. 

Willoughby, W. W., cit^, 319, 447. 

Wilson, Henry, on Dred Scott decision, 
863 ; Rite ana Fall of the Slave Power, 
363, 447. 

Winsor, Justin, 166, 202, 447. 

Witnesses, necessary, 18, 168, 267, 
262. — See also Jury. 

Woman, limited right of accusation, 

21 . 

Woolsey, T. 8., cited, 336, 447. 


AS Ain> KAVS, nnder the Com- 
monwealth, 83; in Congress, 248. 
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Wears, remdated 
Webster, Daniel, 
on the Monroe 




